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PREFACE. 



The Milford Bard contributed to the cradle songs of 
Delaware many years ago, and his name was then known in 
every household. After his death, knowledge of the man 
himself gradually faded away, until the incidents of his life 
were preserved only in the stories told beside the open 
) hearths on Winter nights. 

> While yet a boy, I learned something of his melancholy 

history, but, with passing years, my interest was incited to 
active inquiry, by perceiving that he stood alone as the 
distinctive poet of our little but well-beloved State. I desired 
to know more concerning him. In this I was encouraged by 
my honored Mother, who, true to the patriotic spirit for 
which all Delaware women are justly noted, desired her son 
to become imbued with that pride which has never permitted 
a Delawarean to lose his love for the place of his birth. 

The fiicts of the Bard's life were gathered, year by year, 
without system and with no particular aim, until about 
eighteen hundred and eighty, when the thought of getting a 
definite knowledge of the man and a complete collection of 
his works first clearly occurred to me. I then had learned 
enough to have a desire to know all that could be attained. 
At irregular intervals, as other occupations allowed, I began 
to gather details, and to put the fragments into proper rela- 
tionship. 

The labor was one of love, and rewarded my devotion 
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after a few years by showing results which I had not dared to 
hope for. My researches took me to distant cities, and called 
me to many secluded spots. After several years of systematic 
delving, I had beside me sufficient information to attempt to 
form a connected narrative, which I began. About five years 
ago, the story of the Bard's eventful and instructive career 
was completed, and laid away to give place to matters of more 
importance. 

When "The Sons of Delaware" was organized in 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two, with the purpose of collect- 
ing and preserving historical matter pertaining to our State, 
friends urged that it was my duty to put into durable form 
the results of my years of pleasant research. I have yielded 
to that solicitation; but in putting this book before the limited 
number of readers who will be interested, I beg to remind 
them that it has been prepared for publication amidst the 
distractions of a busy professional life, and therefore merits 
some leniency of judgment. 

W. W. S. 
Philadelphu, Dec. i, 1894. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NATIVITY AND SCHOOL DAYS. 
1798-1815. 

JOHN LOFLAND was bom on the ninth day of March, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight, at the northeast comer of the 
streets now called Front and North, in the town of Milford, State 
of Delaware. The name has, for more than a century, been promi- 
nent in political affairs, and distinguished especially in the medical 
and legal professions. 

His father, Isaac Lofland, was bom on a farm near Frederica, 
and, while yet a young man, removed to Milford and established a 
general merchandise business. Soon afterward he married Betsy 
Molleston, of near Camden, in Kent county,* but she died in a 
short time without issue. At the end of a very limited period he 
married Ruth Campbell, of Milford. To them two children were 
bom, one named Purnell, who moved to Philadelphia, died and left 
a child, James Lofland, who is still living in that city; and another 
called Letitia, who married John Ross, of Laurel, in Sussex county, 
and became the mother of William H. Ross, who was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State in eighteen hundred and fifty-one. This second 
wife also soon died. The elder Lofland manifestly believed it was 
not good for man to be alone, for ere long he paid court to Cynthia 

* Henry Molleston was elected Governor of Delaware in 1 819, but died before 
taking the oath of office. He came of an old and honored family. 
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Virden, daughter of Absalom and Sarah Virden, who lived at 
Brown's Branch, about five miles north of Milford. Virden was 
dubbed by the country folk a scholar, being either a surveyor, school 
teacher or writer for the public as occasion required. It was said 
that he desired an alliance between Lofland and his family because 
it would aid him in securing the Milford school, owing to Lofland's 
high standing and influence in the district. It was also rumored, at 
the time, that there was an unwilling daughter in the case; but, 
however that may have been, Cynthia and Lofland were married in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six. The experienced bridegroom 
established his wife at Front and North streets. The room on the 
first floor, at the comer, was the store, facing Front street, the dwell- 
ing portion being located upon the North street front. The house 
is still standing, but has been somewhat remodelled. In those 
times it was of two stories, having a long front upon Front street, 
with a shed covering the pavement for the whole length, and pre- 
senting a squatty appearance. 

John was the first child of this union. A second, called William, 
was bom soon after, but he died in his third year. In eighteen 
hundred and two was bom a third, named Sarah Virden, who was 
the companion and life-long object of the Bard's affection. She 
married the Rev. Corry Chambers, a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, and after a residence in Seaford and other small towns of the 
State, removed to Wilmington, where she died in eighteen hundred 
and forty-five, survived by her husband, after a most exemplary life, 
during which she had evinced some literary ability of a high order. 
John's parents decided that his training at school should begin early. 
Accordingly, in eighteen hundred and one, at the age of little more 
than three years, he was sent, with three or four other children of 
the town, to the private school of a Mrs. Gladstone, in Milford. 

One of the other children was Joseph Sudler, who became an 
eminent physician at Bridgeville. His father, Dr. Joseph Sudler 
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the elder, was Lofland's ikmily physician. Owing either to the 
incompetency of the teacher or the child's dullness, it was folly six 
months before John mastered the alphabet. 

His slow progress was reported to his parents, and aroused extra 
solicitude for him on the part of his mother, who henceforth seemed 
drawn closer to the child who appeared so handicapped in the edu- 
cational race. She ever seemed to have for him a sympathy, the 
manifestation of which she could not control, even when circum- 
stances required some appearance at least of rigorous discipline. 
It resulted in his exercising an unwarranted degree of liberty, which 
seriously retarded a proper development of his mind and character. 
He followed the bent of his own will with little or no restraint, his 
mother finding some excuse whenever (which was seldom) the father 
thought fit to interfere. Inheriting the kind and gentle disposition 
of his mother, his fondness for her which her indulgence had 
increased, gave him easy access to her affection, to which he appealed 
on every occasion of real or fancied oppression. Such a mother in 
exercising her parental authority over such a child, doubtless wavers 
much and yields to demands which a less affectionate or more judi- 
cious mother would deny, thereby allowing scope to desires and 
pursuits that are unfavorable to the formation of a determined and 
resolute character. 

In December of the year eighteen hundred and three, Isaac Lof- 
land died, leaving his widow and youngest two children in very 
comfortable circumstances. He was buried near Tub Mill, about 
three miles to the north of Milford. Amid a few cedar trees in the 
centre of a large field his lone grave can be found, without stone to 
mark the spot, in all the solemnity of an old homestead burial place, 
identified but by the traditions of the vicinage. In the settlement 
of the estate the goods in the store were sold to James Ross, of Sea- 
ford, the husband of Letitia, daughter by the second wife; and 
the store-building was closed. When a final settlement was reached 
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it was found that John's share of the estate amounted to about four 
thousand dollars. 

This season of sadness served to intensify the mother's religious 
thoughts, and especially the importance of imbuing her children 
with proper opinions on that subject, which, strangely, seemed to be 
the only one upon which she appeared to have full power to lead the 
boy. She had been reared a pious Methodist, and in her maiden 
days had faithfully ridden on horseback, according to custom, every 
Sabbath morning, when circumstances permitted, to participate in 
the services at the Methodist Chapel on the outskirts of Milford, 
made famous by the visit of Frailcis Asbury in seventeen hundred 
and eighty-nine. After her marriage, this privilege necessarily 
being abridged, she had recompensed herself by devoutly reading 
the Scriptures and living in strict adherence to their tenets, as she 
interpreted them in her goodness and simplicity. Always solemnly 
impressed with her duty toward her children, and particularly so at 
this time, when her husband's death had impressed her with a sense 
of increased responsibility, she lost no opportunity for drilling her 
son and daughter in the pious principles of her belief. These efforts 
made a life-long impression upon the boy. Many years afterwards 
he wrote : " The silvery voice of my mother in childhood comes 
sighing in my ear sweet as a harp of heaven to a dying saint." 
Reached by her through this medium he conceived and experienced 
a love and reverence for his mother which forever remained 
undiminished. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory results at the first school, he was taken 
away and given instruction by his mother, as regularly as her house- 
hold duties would permit. His progress was slow until he acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of reading to pursue it himself, when he took 
a decided fancy for it and learned rapidly. During the winter in 
which his father died he was sent to a school conducted in a building 
called the '^ Milford Academy," an institution monumental of 
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Delaware's efTorts when educational facilities were scant and costly. 
It was built some years before this, and always during the many 
years that it was a school kept pace with all advancements in knowl- 
edge and methods of teaching. It was then under the direction of 
Richard Spencer, a man noted throughout the State for his learning 
and power as a teacher. During the summer of eighteen hundred 
and four the boy's increased liking for reading was remarked and 
encouraged by his mother. When the academy opened, in 
September, eighteen hundred and four, he was in attendance. It 
was thought necessary at this time to inculcate some principles of 
mathematics ; but upon this point his tutor found much difficulty. 
The free exercise of his childish will, permitted, or at least not 
curbed by his mother, was found a positive obstacle to his advance- 
ment in this branch. He conceived such a decided dislike for it that 
he could not be induced to apply himself to it with any promise of 
success. He would leave it at the first opportunity and resume his 
reading. To attempt to force him was useless. It was beyond the 
power of teacher or parent to coerce him, so after many futile 
attempts he was given his own way. 

In October, eighteen hundred and four, his mother remarried. 
It seems that soon after the death of Isaac Lofland, several store 
properties were vacant in Milford, and John Wallace, a young 
druggist of Smyrna, decided to remove his business there. Upon 
arriving he was displeased with the property he had contemplated 
taking, and finally rented the old store of Mrs. Lofland, and took 
board nearby with John Pettigrew, whose daughter was the well- 
known Mrs. Anna T. Greer. Having more or less business with 
Mrs. Lofland, he became a great favorite with the children, and at 
times would spend a Sunday afternoon playing with them, and 
chatting to the widow. His apparent special interest in John 
attracted the notice of the mother, by whom he was consequently 
always well received. The result was that within a month after John 
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had begun his school attendance in eighteen hundred and four he 
had a step-father. Wallace enlarged his business, turning it into one 
of general merchandise, and occupied the dwelling portion of the 
building. Meanwhile the boy continued at school, studying such 
things as suited him, and ignoring such as did not. His chief 
occupation was reading, and in that he showed a strong preference 
for poetry, which seemed to grow in attraction for him. For several 
years following he exhibited that same strong self-will when he 
disliked any new departure that was suggested. His step-father's 
persuasions and arguments as well as efforts of a more demonstrative 
nature were added to his mother's influence, but without avail. 

His mother acknowledged him to be beyond her control ; but 
watched each turn in his disposition, silently awaiting a complete 
development of all his natural qualities, hoping that as he grew 
older, better ones would predominate. So he continued. His 
" reader " was to him an object of the greatest delight. He would 
remain quiet for hours in the school rooms whence all others had 
departed, reading with the keenest enjoyment. The book then used 
was one of much fame and one that is now much desired by book 
collectors. It was called " The English Reader," and had an '^ In- 
troduction" and a *' Sequel," each separate, all compiled by Lindlay 
Murray, the grammarian. There were many excellent selections 
from the best English poets and prose writers, such as Addison, 
Pope, Cowper, Prior, Goldsmith and Johnson, as well as some good 
translations of famous ancient classics. These were fit masters for 
the coming poet. While yet but eight or ten years old, his peculiari- 
ties regarding study made him distinguished among the school chil- 
dren. He seemed alone even amidst the crowd. He held aloof, 
entering but seldom into their games — ^was quiet and untalkative. 
He would saunter along the street, absently hugging his ** reader," 
indicating no notice of outward things except by occasionally stop- 
ping to pluck flowers, for which he always had a great love. If not 
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alone he was usually accompanied by his little sister Sarah, to whom 
he would solemnly converse with great dignity, straightening his lit- 
tle body and gesticulating with much earnestness. He was fond of 
telling her of the flowers or of what he had been reading. He pos- 
sessed, even as a child, a remarkable appreciation of the beautiful. 

His seasons for pleasure were divided by reading and by roaming 
alone, or leading his sister by the hand, around the fields near the 
village. He sought not the companionship of other boys, and there 
was that in his countenance which awed them. They therefore 
never voluntarily sought him. When in the company of others, and 
especially when beyond his own house there was a delicacy, a refine- 
ment and an unobtrusiveness in his manner that drew the attention and 
frequently the outspoken commendation of his elders. At home his 
studious habits received the fullest encouragement. His step-father 
approved with many business-like observations ; but it was from his 
mother that the boy received the strongest incentives, and in whose 
approbation he found the greatest pleasure. He liked to converse 
with her and be the object of her praiseworthy remarks, and even her 
admonitions as to the future. She began to forget his fractiousness 
about mathematics and perhaps thought it was an indication that 
her son was different from others, and that the oddities were but an 
adumbration of future greatness of mind. Doubtless she even began 
to believe that after all 'twas not the whole of life to add and 
multiply. 

His reading was necessarily almost wholly in the field of English 
literature, for we had but just begun our literary history, and book- 
making in any of its parts was not then a familiar occupation in the 
States.* The American books which he did get were mainly re- 



* The first American noTcl, '* The Power of Sympathy " was pablished in 
1789, anonymously. It was subsequently avowed by Mrs. Percy Morton. There 
is a recent reprint. 
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prints of English classics, but the deeper and certainly the best were 
in our markets. 

As to "children's books," they were not largely published even in 
England, and the few that were, doubtless found but little sale among 
the orthodox people of Delaware. The boy therefore gathered the 
food prepared for the man. There were no distractions, no terrible 
moral poisons bound in flaring colors, no ripples to disturb the placid 
lake of his daily life, and in the language of Lamb, he "browsed un- 
disturbed among the wholesome pasturage of English literature." 
He continued to attend the Academy each winter up to and including 
eighteen hundred and fourteen ; but by that time had formed a rou- 
tine in which he had become settled beyond disturbance by the 
family. His school duties he had come to look upon as secondary 
to the pursuit of his reading, and he was therefore generally but an 
indifferent pupil. The study of languages he never much liked ex- 
cept in aid of his general reading by reason of which he became 
somewhat proficient in Latin and French, but apart from the relation 
of languages to his favorite pursuit, it is thought that he only en- 
dured Valpy to get rid of Euclid. Mythology and history always 
aflbrded him much delight, but he never overcame his aversion to 
mathematics. Had John Lofland been drilled in the exact and 
methodical rules of calculation, pehaps his biographer would have 
portrayed a far different life. But that unconquered will which was 
allowed such free sway in youth, stamped caprice, selfishness, way- 
wardness and willfulness indelibly upon his character. There was 
no guiding the human ivy : it grew, it clung, it curled, it sprouted, 
and attached itself to that for which it had formed an affinity ; but 
it possessed not the symmetry nor the strength of the nurtured and 
trained plant. 

During these years of school, the flEunily, in eighteen hundred and 
eight, removed to the north-west corner of Front and North streets 
— just across North street — ^and John, at his own request, was given 
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a separate room. This house still remains, but has been greatly 
changed in outward appearance, although the interior arrangement 
is the same. In the corner was a store, in which Wallace carried on 
his business. The room which John made famous by calling it his 
" Garret" is at the top of the house, and has one window which 
directly overlooks North street and affords an oblique view of Front 
street. The converging sides of the roof make a sectional view of 
the room somewhat like the Greek J. Here he spent most of his 
time when not at school, seeming happiest when thus alone with his 
books, even at twelve years of age. His reading had by this time 
covered an extensive field, and had embraced scientific, theological 
and metaphysical subjects, as well as history, mythology and some 
fiction. 

Among the residents of Milford was one whose opinions on reli- 
gious matters had become sadly cynical, and in fact had brought 
upon him the reputation among the good folk of being *^ an unbe- 
liever.*' In young Lofland's search for lore he chanced upon the 
library of this man, who gave him free access thereto without the 
knowledge of his mother. The boy secretly conveyed to his 
"Garret** book after book, and devoured each line with the per- 
sistency of an astronomer studying a new comet, and with that 
feverish intensity felt only by one reading for the first time books 
casting shadows upon the Christian religion. Said he, in later life : 
"I had read the French and English skeptics at fomteen years of 
age, with boyhood's avidity and with boyhood's judgment. I 
dreamt over the pages of Voltaire, D' Alembert, Maupertius, Rous- 
seau, Condorcet, Volney, Hume, Gibbon, with a host of others; 
and I awoke an infidel." This reading necessarily covered many 
months. Prompted by his vain and capricious nature, he would, 
from time to time, express his sentiments at the family gatherings, 
until finally the whole household knew of his opinions. His mother 
was shocked and hurt, and frequently remonstrated severely with 
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him ; but he would assume an argumentative attitude and open up 
such a line of authorities as would provoke her. She, in her sim* 
plicity, having but the faith and knowledge within her with which 
to dispute his assertions, the discussions would usually end with a 
fervent motherly reproof and plea. She would leave him and, as 
she said, "trust to God to save her child." One evening, after he 
had very persistently propounded his doctrines at the tea-table, and 
had in consequence been rather sharply reproved by his step-father, 
he was sitting in his room reading, when the door softly opened and 
his mother entered. She took a seat beside him and told him she 
had a request to make, and he inquired what it might be. She 
replied that it was that he should read the Bible, as she deemed it 
unfair to read one side of a question and not the other. He assented 
to the fairness of the proposition, and agreed to do so, whereupon 
she left him. He complied, as he afterwards said, with a secret 
purpose of confirming his own views ; but, after considerable time 
spent in reading and thought, his belief in Christianity was almost 
restored. He afterwards wrote : "I turned to the Sacred Scriptures 
and, endeavoring to establish skepticism, I was convinced of my 
error. And now, did the Christian religion extend no further than 
this life, I would advocate it, because it is a blessing to society." 
This controversy made a lasting impression upon him. Although 
his apparent wish was to believe ftilly in Christianity, that unwhole- 
some moral repast indulged in while so young so affected him that his 
mind never became settled beyond the point expressed in the last 
quotation. He saw the policy and beneficence of the practice of the 
Christian religion, but never could embrace undoubted faith in it. 
He admired and revered the fiaithful dweller in Christianity; he 
wrote of the beauties of its simplicity and of its great benefits to 
mankind, but had himself to stand a mere observer from afar, and 
while applauding its lofty attainments, could but deplore and lament 
the error of his youth which debarred him from its real joys. To 
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keep others from following in his footsteps became one of the most 
sincere endeavors of his after life. 

His real efforts at composition were begun about this time, when 
he was about fifteen years old, although he wrote one poem when 
about ten. It was not preserved, but was entitled "To My 
Dulcinea." 

After the close of the Academy, in the Spring of eighteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, some family conferences were held respecting the 
business which John should learn. Mr. Wallace favored a mercan- 
tile life ; but finally left the matter fully to his wife, who desired her 
son to enter some profession. 

Many discussions took place at different tables, where all family 
matters were argued and arranged, in which, however, John took 
but little interest beyond expressing aversion to a mercantile career, 
nevertheless finally settling the matter himself by deciding to study 
medicine. 



CHAPTER II. 

LIFE AS A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
1815-1820. 

"HR. JAMES P. LOFLAND,* a cousin, and a physician in active 
practice in Milford, took the young man under his preceptorship 
in the early part of eighteen hundred and fifteen, and the study of 
medicine was begun. It cannot be said that John had any real 
predilection in favor of the particular science. He chose it because 
it afforded him a student's life. He realized that it was time to 
prepare for some life-pursuit ; he liked study, and in going into 
medicine he gratified first his mother by entering a profession, and 
second himself by choosing a calling where he could still delve in 
the wonder-land of letters. That medicine interested him at first is 
shown by the fact that for a year he did little but apply himself to its 
mysteries. Chemistry possessed great and absorbing attractions for 
him, and at times he spent whole nights at the office experimenting. 
He applied himself conscientiously to the course of reading laid 
out for him by his preceptor as a preparation for college, largely 
abstaining from other fields. His experiments were made at the 
office, but his studies were usually pursued at home, and his assiduity 
was undoubted, for often, at the midnight hour, and even beyond, a 
bright light shone from the "Garret" window. At the end of a 
year's application, he relaxed for a short respite, and mingled, to a 

* For thirty years a prominent physician in Milford, known all over the State. 
He was bom in 1793, and died in August, 1852. He left a son, Dr. Mark G. 
Lofland, bom May 17, 1827, died December 4, 188 1, who was equally dis- 
tinguished. 
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limited extent, in the society of the town, from which he had, some 
months before, practically withdrawn. It was noticed that his 
manner had a sombre tinge ; although apparently relishing amuse- 
ments, his smile of appreciation or of merriment had an undue 
color of earnestness, which threw into his general mien a marked, 
but pleasing, dignity. 

Besides resuming social participation, he gradually gave more 
time to literary pursuits in the *' Garret," where he spasmodically 
indulged in inclination to write as well as read. He wrote as care- 
fully as if for publication ; but, in fact, no thought on that subject 
had ever become more than a boy's day-dream. After reading his 
work to the family, and occasionally to a few intimate friends, he 
put it away without any definite idea concerning its future. He 
thought there was such a great gulf between publisher and con- 
tributor that it would be folly to offer his effusions for publication. 
He was content to be called "The Poet" by his townsmen, whose 
praise fed his vanity and urged him to further efforts. These writ- 
ings, which were mostly poetic, had their birth, and apparently their 
death, in the " Garret; " but in later years they were brought forth 
to supply foundations for some of his best productions. His reward 
he found within himself and his village home. He often enhanced 
the pleasures of evening gatherings with the product of his pen ; and 
many fly-leaves bore happy evidences of his poetic genius. He was 
impressively agreeable in company, exhibiting always a kind con- 
sideration for the feelings of others ; manifesting an unusual store 
of knowledge ; easy of speech, vivid in narration. These qualifica- 
tions, together with a rather handsome physique and dressy apparel, 
made him a caller always heartily welcomed. 

Among the young people of his acquaintance was Miss Sallie, 
daughter of John Mitchell, a reputable tradesman of the town. 
Miss Mitchell is said to have been of unusual beauty and grace. 
Lofland was drawn toward her during this season of relaxation^ as 
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his own later references to her indicate. He paid court for a time 
without the young lady becoming aware that she was more the 
object of his courteous affability than her sister associates. Ere 
long, however, his special fondness was discerned by her, notwith* 
standing his general gallantry, and, far from being displeased at 
first, she soon fully reciprocated his affection. It took some months 
for this stage of the affair to arrive, and in the meanwhile, afler 
having spent the Summer of eighteen hundred and seventeen in 
recuperation, he again closely applied himself to his medical studies, 
in view of entering the University of Pennsylvania in October of 
that year. 

In late September he departed for Philadelphia. His mother 
parted with him in tears and with many religious admonitions ; his 
step-father bade him good-bye with a hearty hand-shake and good 
wishes. He entered the stage-coach amid the lively farewells of his 
assembled friends, and was soon whirling along toward Dover, the 
first changing station. His exact thoughts cannot be related ; but 
he afterwards admitted that they lingered less upon his mother's 
warnings of the temptations of a great city than upon the black-eyed 
daughter of merchant MitchelL He and she had exchanged fare- 
wells the night before ; but what words passed will never be known ; 
neither participant in that interview ever divulged aught concerning 
it. But while we do not know, there is reason to believe that upon 
that night he frankly and fully avowed his love for the maiden, and 
heard her thrilling confession that she loved him in return. We do 
know that letters were exchanged regularly and often, in which their 
affection was spoken of plainly in language such as only a young 
poet and a pure, loving girl of like age can compose. They clearly 
indicated that he left Milford joined in lately-declared affection 
with the beautiful girl. 

During the journey northward, tingling with this new intoxication, 
he cared little about his surroundings ; he found within himself a 
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delight which could be enhanced by no view of Autumn's grandeur. 
Upon arriving at Wilmington, he continued his journey by railroad. 
Even the bustle of the city and the railroad had little effect upon 
the thoughtful mood that possessed him, until he arrived at Phila- 
delphia. So oblivious had he been that upon his arrival he frankly 
wrote his mother that he really had little remembrance of the inci- 
dents of his trip. The matriculation record of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, for the term of eighteen 
hundred and seventeen-eighteen, shows upon a page yellow with 
age the entry: "John Lofland, Delaware.** The University was 
then situated on the west side of Ninth street, extending from 
Market street; to Chestnut street, where it remained until its well- 
known removal, in eighteen hundred and seventy-two, to its present 
beautiful buildings and commanding location. One cannot speak 
of this truly great institution without feeling grateful to Dr. William 
Pepper, whose earnest efforts while provost brought it out of mere 
local popularity into international renown. 

Attendance at college was something radically new in the life of 
the young poet, and sadly did it leave its mark upon the page of his 
after life In that humble village, consisting practically of one 
large family, surrounded by examples of puritanical principles and 
precepts, where he was known to all and all were known to him, he 
had indulged in no riotous pleasures, had contracted no profligate 
nor extravagant habits ; his life had been as placid as the little lakes 
upon whose shores the village rested, as innocently joyful as the 
birds in the woods, where he had loved to roam ; naught but sim- 
plicity and temperance had guided his youthful footsteps. He had 
even manifested a higher aim and engaged in nobler occupations 
than most of his companions. While his life had been strange for 
one so young, it had been commendatory and of his own choosing. 
This latter fact might have induced one to believe that when he left 
his native heath, his manner of life would change but little. He 
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had not been restrained and bent in a direction contrary to desire. 
In that case a change would have been expected when that restraint 
could not be imposed. Nevertheless, bearing in mind that while 
his life had been unique for one of his age, it had arisen from caprice 
or ardor, undirected and undisciplined, a new caprice under different 
conditions may fairly be accepted in explanation of what followed. 
Now that he was separated from familiar scenes, a greater breadth 
of observation opened before him, and in the world, as it appears in 
a large city, he found scope for thought and action which neither 
home influences, earlier beliefs, nor confirmed habits could withstand. 
His real personality was aroused, and all the irregularities and pecu- 
liarities of his singular temperament were soon agitated, then fully 
released, and finally insisted upon gratification. Washington Irving 
observes : ** The poetic temperament has naturally something in it 
of the vagabond. When left to itself it runs loosely and wildly, 
and delights in everything eccentric and licentious." In Milford, 
though not directly interfered with, John's surroundings had exerted 
a restraining influence, which he scarcely appreciated himself; but 
now his self-being was, as a fact, 'Meft to itself,'' and the conse- 
quences attest the correctness of Irving's observation. No matter 
how conservative or how free may have been the actions of a youth 
at his country home, when he leaves it and enters the whirl of a 
large city, possessing full authority over himself, the real test of his 
character begins. 

Irving further says : '^ It is often a turn up of a die, in the gam- 
bling freaks of Fate, whether a natural genius shall turn out a great 
rogue or a great poet.*' In this cast of the die, a compromise just 
midway between these two, was scored. Little is known of his life 
during the first term; but enough has been gathered to denote 
that it was not always subdued nor morally perfect. He became 
enchanted with the theatre at once, and his devotion to the drama 
never afterwards abated. In this connection may be related a joke 
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that was practiced on him by his fellow students while he was yet a 
" country greenhorn." One evening he made one of a party that 
attended the old Chestnut Street Theatre, then on the north side of 
Chestnut street, just west of Sixth street. The play was " George 
Barnwell," containing passages and situations full of pathos. In 
one of the distant boxes was a lady of much beauty who was often 
moved to tears. This attracted the attention of Lofland, and upon 
calling his friends' attention to her, they said she was the daughter 
of a prominent merchant, and promised to seciure him an introduc- 
tion. When the curtain had fallen, after some delay in the crowd, 
he was duly presented to the lady who was already veiled for 
departure, and left the theatre with her on his arm. By her direc- 
tion they proceed to a fashionable quarter of Walnut street, and 
finally drawing up to a spacious mansion, she drew him to one side 
and invited him to enter through the alley. As he said, he 
"absquatulated" at once and looked for his deceivers, whom he 
found at a near corner. They had presented him to the maid of 
the lady, and had followed enjoying the joke. 

He began to construct his life upon an entirely new plan. His 
pride would not permit him to be tardy in his studies ; and although 
his heart was not in the work, he determined to and did keep up 
with his class. He also gratified his literary proclivities, and set 
apart time for that purpose. Beyond these two items he left affairs 
to be regulated by circumstances, bent upon seeing the world in all 
its phases. The old sombre mien was cast aside; he mingled freely 
and agreeably with his fellow students, and adopted many of their 
habits. He had enough money to satisfy most any moderate whim, 
and he governed himself accordingly. From the quiet unostenta- 
tious lad of Milford he became the hail-fellow-well-met and flashily- 
dressed medical student of Philadelphia, ready for any new idea in 
fashions or in morals. And more, he could take as much liquid 
refreshment, and sing as good a song, compose more impromptu 
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poetry^ and dance with as much grace, as any of his associates. In 
a word, before the winter was over he had become known among 
the University men, and also in society outside, as a jolly, talented 
and gallant young fellow. 

Amid all the gaiety, however, he kept up his studies and devoted 
more or less time to literature. Then there was his correspondence : 
he wrote occasionally to his mother, giving her the most satisfactory 
account of himself; but to Miss Mitchell he wrote more frequently, 
although his letters varied in fervor and length according to the 
incidents preceding their composition. Some of his time was also 
given to the usual discussions among the students upon topics 
growing out of their studies. He was an easy and earnest talker, 
with considerable persuasive power, and when once upon a topic 
delighted to push it to a logical end. He was unusually well 
qualified for debate upon almost any subject. His reading had 
covered a wide field, and his retentive memory and acute power of 
analysis enabled him to forcibly utilize his knowledge. Of all 
collateral subjects, religion has aroused, perhaps, the greatest interest 
among medical students. It is a remarkable fact that more religious 
skeptics are found among physicians than among men of any other 
profession or calling. It was, therefore, in the ordinary course of 
events that upon many occasions religion should become the theme 
of these students. Lofland scrupulously omitted to mention any- 
thing of his skeptical reading, and in all such disputes championed 
the religious life. In one of these discussions the field became 
occupied by one other student and himself only, and the argument 
waxed warm. The student mentioned was, according to the Bard's 
account, of '^ splendid acquirements and brilliant talents." In 
reading Paine and Voltaire he had copiously imbibed their opinions, 
and strongly upheld their doctrines. The disputants were both 
bright lights among the coUegiates, and the field was given up to 
them by the many others present. The Bard was much worsted in 
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with, but it will not do in the awful hour of death, when the 
greedy grave opens before you.'* His opponent answered in con- 
clusion : ''Should you live longer than I, I will show you how a 
philosopher can die, or as you term me, a skeptic/' Within a short 
time after this the non-believer lay upon his death bed and sent for 
his' late disputant, who, upon this their last interview, wrote, 
"The Dying Deist/' In a preface he says : "Oh! his agonizing 
look is now before me, and his groans of penitence and terror, of 
hopeless misery and remorse, still in my ears." 

All the debates in which he participated had not the possibility of 
such a convincing sequel; but in them all he attracted genuine 
admiration for his ability, and secured increased popularity and sin- 
cere friendships. Thus passed the first term, at the conclusion of 
which, in April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, we find him leaving 
for home. His mode of return is told in '' A True Tale," published 
in *'The Saturday Evening Post" of Philadelphia, twenty- third of 
December, eighteen hundred and twenty-six. It seems that he em- 
barked in a small sailing vessel known in those days as a '' packet," 
which transported merchandise and passengers between Milford and 
Philadelphia, intending to go home entirely that way ; but upon the 
invitation of an acquaintance he stopped off at Wilmington for a few 
days, and finished the journey by stage coach. Much did he appre- 
ciate the warm welcome of his family and friends when he arrived ; 
but he expected another greeting a few hours later which had far 
greater interest to him. The evening shades had not much deepened 
ere he rested within the gates where dwelt the idol of his youthful 
heart. 

The return to the old scenes seemed to affect him, for after a 
short time he resumed his old studious habits and became the recluse 
of his former days. His '' Garret " had new charms for him, and 
his favorite daily pastime during his vacation was to sit by the North 
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street window, reading or writing. His evenings were generally 
spent in society, and more often at the merchant's house than else- 
where. His welcome continued ; to his townsmen he was still the 
same genial and talented young man that he had been before he 
began his college life, and the latter had not made him any less jolly 
company ; — in fact, it gave a sunny effect to his whole manner. 
There seemed to be a broader sympathy within him, which was par- 
ticularly noticeable in his demeanor with the children to whom he 
often gave himself up for an afternoon. There was now quite a 
family of them. In eighteen hundred and six Margaret Wallace 
had been born, in eighteen hundred and nine, Elizabeth, in eighteen 
hundred and twelve, Mary, in eighteen hundred and fifteen, Thomas, 
and in eighteen hundred and eighteen, just before the Bard's return, 
James. He always loved children and was especially attached to 
these as well as to his own sister. He took them on rambles through 
the country, entering into their happiness and descanting upon the 
beauties of nature. 

So passed the summer months. In October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, he was again present at the roll call of the University, hav- 
ing left home, he afterwards said, with but one serious regret, that 
at being separated from Miss Mitchell. During this term his literary 
bent was more pronounced, but alas ! his vanity and his social ten- 
dencies were also granted the wildest gratification. He was often so 
convivial that he had to be cared for by his fellows. Upon becom- 
ing sober, remorse seized him and made him thoughtful to the ex- 
tent of realizing the error of his way ; but such meditations, 
consistent with his early training, passed away with the head-ache 
of the early morning that gave them birth. It was the old saying 
exemplified : 

'' When the Devil was ill, a saint the Devil would be, 
But when he was well the Devil a saint was he.'' 
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No trace can be found, either in the memory of those now living, 
or in Lofland's writings, of any particular incident of this winter of 
eighteen hundred and eighteen-nineteen, the fact being attested 
solely by the University records. He went home again in the spring 
of eighteen hundred and nineteen. The old scenes did not impress 
him as formerly, and he spent so much of his time with the convi- 
vial youths of the town as to subject himself to uncomplimentary 
remarks. Upon several occasions he was seen intoxicated and got 
soundly '^ rounded up '' by the town gossips. This came to his ears 
and made him more circumspect ; but his weakness prevailed when 
temptation assailed. During this vacation his college habits to a 
material extent remained, and gradually strengthened their hold 
upon him. Amidst these frivolities, however, a goodly portion of 
his days was devoted to literature, and his evenings were most 
always spent with Miss Mitchell. But the welcome he had received 
from her parents became somewhat less cordial as the vacation drew 
to an end, owing to the gossip his conduct had set going. While 
Miss Mitchell admonished him to avoid the questionable company 
in which he proved weak, her affection continued steadfast. To 
the daughter he made satisfactory explanations ; to the parents he 
said nothing. 

At home his irregular conduct caused his step-father to make some 
strong remarks, from which arose a coolness that lasted during the 
remainder of his vacation. To his mother his conduct was most 
painful, and she often spoke to him in her gentle, tearful way, 
becoming more earnest in her entreaties as the time for his departure 
approached. As usual he was affected, sometimes to tears — for she 
never failed to reach his heart — and he would be as bold in promis- 
ing, as he would be quick in forgetting when away from her side. 
He again left for Philadelphia late in September (eighteen hundred 
and nineteen), and was present at the opening assembly of the 
University. His letters during this term were few, being princi- 
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pally to Miss Mitchell and his mother, with occasional ones to the 
children. He devoted a portion of his time impulsively to litera- 
ture, and wrote poems for special events that happened among his 
fellow-students. Important College incidents would be emphasized, 
after a few days, by verses posted on the bulletin board. He had 
not been so conspicuous in his literary efforts during the preceding 
terms; but now soon became distinguished by the sobriquet of 
"Bard.** Within a short time he became known by this title also 
among his friends outside of the University, and the use of it 
opened the way to an acquaintance in the literary set about town. 

Among others who came into his life at this time was Robert 
Stevenson Coffin, who was at that time writing for the Philadelphia 
periodicals under the name of ''Boston Bard." He sought an 
acquaintance with Lolland, and a fast friendship grew up between 
them, owing perhaps to their common Bohemian, as well as literary, 
qualities. They were much together, their favorite pastime being to 
wander along the banks of the Schuylkill River, through what is 
now Fairmount Park, and indulge in extravagant poetic fancies. 
Lofland, in later years, spoke with much kind feeling of these 
rambles, and in terms highly commendatory of Coffin's geniality 
and ability. The friendship was beneficial to the extent of inducing 
literary emulation ; but was detrimental in that it offered frequenter 
opportunities for indulgence in the bowl, for which both had a pre- 
dilection. 

Toward the Spring he applied himself very closely to his medical 
studies, and for a time let nothing interfere with his preparations for 
graduation. According to his own testimony, he brought himself 
up in the best of trim, and was fully prepared to pass a creditable 
examination and take his degree, when an incident occurred which 
greatly affected not only his last days at the University, but prob- 
ably the whole of his subsequent life. At a wine party of a lot of 
students, after the beverage had taken effect, the name of Professor 
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Coxe,* of the Medical Department of the University, was men- 
tioned. He was very unpopular with the students, and his name 
was coupled with a remark that was somewhat sarcastic. This was 
the incentive for further unflattering observations. The Bard was 
present, and sharing the dislike for the professor, acquitted himself 
of an impromptu poetical satire. This meeting was in the afternoon, 
and the students adjourned to attend a lecture. Entering the main 
hall, the Bard stopped his associates until he had adorned the wall 
with a caricature of the professor, beneath which, amid the laughter 
of the wine-headed crowd, he wrote a couplet dedicating the figure 
to the objectionable tutor. 

The perpetrator was discovered and summoned before the faculty. 
He said, as a defence, that he was intoxicated, and offered to apolo- 
gize; but he was informed that the act had been committed, and 
the faculty deemed it sufficient cause for refusing to recommend 
him for the degree. This incensed him greatly, and he retorted 
that if the act of an intoxicated student could so influence their 
judgment as to his mental fitness for the degree, he was glad to 
have learned it, for he desired no diploma from an institution where 
such opinions had sway. With that, he withdrew from the room. 
As to the propriety of either the act, the punishment or the reply, 
we have naught to do; this is but a history. This unfortunate 
affair occurred in February, eighteen hundred and twenty, and in a 
few weeks he had departed for home. He took passage in one of 
the small vessels before mentioned, and soon after leaving Philadel- 
phia, partook freely of some pickled cucumbers. He was taken 
violently ill, and was confined to bed during the remainder of the 
passage, which lasted some days. The only medicine on board was 



*Redmon Coxe was appointed Fh>fessor of Materia Medica and Chemistry in 
1809. He resigned in 181 8, and was in the same year appointed to the chair of 
Materia Medica alone, which he held during the Bard's attendance. 
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laudanum, which he directed to be administered to him. Whenever 
awake> acute pains in the stomach tortured him, and to induce 
sleep, he took the drug until his whole system became permeated. 

His illness departed soon after he reached home, but finding sleep 
difficult, he continued the opiate. In a few weeks his system had 
recovered its normal state and laudanum was unnecessary ; but alas ! 
he had acquired a fondness for its transitory delight, and remained 
a lover of the drug. He had become chained to a substance capa- 
ble of producing the most agreeable, buoyant and lofty intoxication ; 
and he had enlisted in the service of the most powerful, selfish and 
degrading master. For a long time he kept the knowledge of his 
indulgence even from the family; but, in time, derangement of his 
system led him to alcoholic stimulants, and the whole matter became 
known to his family, and finally to most of his town people. He 
gave up all idea of practicing medicine, and at once severed his 
connection with all things pertaining to the profession. He never 
received his diploma; but, throughout life, received, at times, the 
title of ''doctor.'* In cases of extreme emergency he was known 
to prescribe, not professionally, but in friendly kindness. His quali- 
fication was never questioned, and at that time he could have legally 
practiced without a diploma had he so desired ; but he never expressed 
any wish to do so, and without doubt conceived a lasting dislike for 
the profession. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
1820-1821. 

A T the time of the Bard's return to Milford the few thousand 
dollars which he had received from his father's estate had 
become much reduced by the expense, necessary and incidental, of 
his college course. What he proposed to do financially had not 
been decided when the events which so radically affected his 
future crowded upon him. So soon as his illness made it possible, 
he resumed his attention to Miss Mitchell. Separation, it seems, had 
not diminished their affection, for within a month after his return 
they were definitely betrothed. This was the beginning of his 
life's disasters. His nature contained too much romance to become 
absolutely degenerate ; but within him there was constantly waged 
that battle which so often formed the theme of the elder Bulwer 
(Lord Lytton,) viz. : between Character and Circumstances. Enough 
has been shown of the man's unrestrained youth to indicate that 
Character grew not as strong with his advancing years as could have 
been desired, and it is therefore not surprising that Circumstances 
usually overpowered and permanently weakened Character at each 
struggle. Surely, had the man been more rigidly and methodically 
reared, it is to be believed that he would have endured with lasting 
steadfastness all the onslaughts of Circmnstances and left no record 
of a dissipated life. 

In the climacteric of his manhood he was the victim of his 

mother's blind fondness and wavering discipline. One of the most 

frequent causes of his inward conflicts was a long-established custom 

of that peninsula. Upon the entrance of male visitors at any home 
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in town or country, the host, after exchanging the ordinary greet- 
ings, summoned all the household and ordered out ''the decanter" 
of home-made peach brandy, usually kept in the great "side- 
board.** Upon the liquor and glasses being placed upon the table, 
the host would rise with great dignity, pour out a full glass, quaff 
it at a draught and stepping back, say: '' Gentlemen, help your- 
selves." It was more than mere lack of politeness to refuse. This 
custom often had to answer for the Bard being intoxicated, for he 
was good company and visited much. He so disliked being thought 
unsociable that when liquor was proffered he often over-did the 
thing and got drunk. Moreover, his indulgence in opium made 
him less able to resist liquors. His condition required no opium, 
but it delighted him, and not realizing how great a hold it was 
getting upon him, he thought he could control and eradicate the 
desire at any time. He might have been ignorant of the result of 
contracting such a habit ; but it is hardly to be so presumed in 
view of his medical knowledge. 

These habits, by degrees, became known to the townspeople, and 
were in no wise made light of by the uncompromising gossips. Finally 
there was a very unpleasant impression made in an interesting 
locality. Mr. Mitchell, conforming to the times, was not a total 
abstainer, but was severe in condemning intoxication. The Bard's 
occasional unsteady gait had caused the merchant much medita- 
tion. At first he became more reserved in his manner, but really 
feeling kindly toward the young man, he is said to have remarked 
that it would finally be all right, he supposed, and let the matter 
rest. He tried hard to keep this hopeful state of mind, but gave 
it up after the Bard's riotous conduct had become common talk in 
the village. He then one evening took the Bard to task, and told 
him if he did not do better he must cease calling. This was fol- 
lowed in a short time by other remonstrances and warnings, result- 
ing finally, during the month of July (eighteen hundred and twenty) 
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in a command to the daughter to see the Bard no more. This was 
an unexpected and severe blow to the young lady, and with tears 
she appealed to her father to recall that command, as a last resort 
informing him of the betrothal. This angered him almost beyond 
control, and the scene was prevented becoming one of violence 
only by the intervention of Mrs. Robinson. The father declared 
the young people should never wed. During his absence at his 
store that same evening the disconsolate girl sought the Bard. 
According to the latter's account they walked down to and along 
the banks of the Mispillion, where she poured forth the particulars 
of their common distress. Long did they remain in that quiet 
spot ; time had no hours to them. Uttering earnest thoughts in 
bated breath, planning future actions with unmeasured fervor, they 
became oblivious to all else. They parted with renewed assertions 
of undying affection, and appointed another meeting for the next 
night at the same place. Alas ! time had sped too quickly : when 
the maiden arrived at home the hour was very late, and her father 
had returned from the store. He at once charged her with having 
been with " young Lofland,*' at which she fled from the room with- 
out repl)dng. There was manifestly a determination to stop the 
whole aflfair, for after being kept closely confined to the house for 
three days, she was suddenly commanded to make ready for a trip 
to Snow Hill, Maryland. She was allowed only a day for prepara- 
tion, but did not dare disobey. The Sheriff of Worcester County, 
residing at Snow Hill, the county seat, was then in Milford, and 
being an old friend of Mr. Mitchell, the latter conceived the plan 
of having his daughter return with the Sheriff ostensibly to visit his 
daughters. Thus the two lovers were to be parted for a time at 
least. After hearing an explanation of the situation the Sheriff 
readily agreed : hence the hasty preparation. Miss Mitchell was 
much concerned about leaving without again seeing the Bard ; but 
found it possible only to secretly send a note to him containing 
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simply a word of her destination, her Other's anger, and assurances 
of her enduring love. 

The Bard had been at the trysting place beside the Mispillion 
every evening ; but, as he afterward said, he waited, walked and 
worried, till the rippling of the water mocked him, the rustling of 
the tree-boughs angered him, and the chirping of the birds exasper- 
ated him ; for '* they all were the echoes of harmony, peace and 
joy," while his heart was sad with uncertain forebodings, wrack-like 
suspense and misery. Each of those three nights he thus passed 
there until the approach of midnight gave sure token of her non- 
coming. Seeking likewise each night oblivion in the fatal drug, he 
wandered till break of day through the deserted village, when, 
exhausted bodily, inflamed mentally, he sought the seclusion of his 
own home and room. When he received her note it was evening 
and she had gone. That night he sought the highest plane of opium 
intoxication, and did not press his pillow till towards dawn, when 
his exhausted condition made it necessary. As a result, for several 
days he was confined to bed with scarcely any intelligent appreciation 
of his surroundings. His first act upon becoming himself was to 
prepare for a journey, and the second was to take the earliest stage- 
coach for Snow Hill. 

Miss Mitchell was shown the utmost consideration by all the 
Sheriff's family, although none but the head knew her secret. Her 
entertainment was given special attention. Dances were arranged, 
other guests were sent for, and everything done to make her happy 
and contented. During the first few days she was unable to conceal 
her sadness and anxiety ; but under the continued excitement and 
her sense of gratitude to her entertaineis, she gradually assumed a 
show of interest and enjoyment.* 

* Among the other guests was Miss Nancy Milbum (afterward Mrs. Hammond), 
anntof George Alfred Townsend, so well known in journalism as ** Gath." To 
this lady I am indebted for many of the Snow Hill particulars. 
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The Bard arrived in the town late in the afternoon, and that 
evening called at the SheriiT's residence. He was admitted and 
spent the evening among other callers. His manifest good breeding 
and talented conversation at once won the whole company. He 
departed with accepted invitations to join in various entertainments 
for some days ensuing. He kept his engagements, meanwhile 
making friends among the bon vivants around town. This latter 
pleasure brought his sojourn to rather a sudden and significant end. 
About a week after his arrival, he passed an afternoon with some of 
these convivial acquaintances, and succumbing to circumstances as 
usual, imbibed too freely. In the evening he made his way to call 
on the ladies, and was in a very hilarious state of mind. The 
Sheriff had never met the Bard before being introduced to him at 
Snow Hill ; but had been very favorably impressed. This occasioned 
him some difficulty, because he had promised to aid Mitchell's plans. 
For several days he was alternately swayed from his friendly desire 
to serve the one, and his very decided dislike to insult the other. 
He finally resolved to say nothing in the absence of some overt act 
on the Bard's part. Not long after this resolution he was sitting by 
a window thinking it all over when the Bard staggered up the steps. 
The Sheriff immediately attended the. door himself, and when the 
Bard inquired for Miss Mitchell, kindly told him that he could not 
be admitted then or thereafter, because drunkenness was inconsistent 
with respectability. Abruptly leaving the discomfited and suddenly 
sobered young man on the steps, the Sheriff sought the ladies and 
told them what had transpired. Miss Mitchell felt the eyes of all 
upon her and hastily left the room visibly disturbed. 

The Bard left the house immediately, and the next morning sent 
two notes, one to the Sheriff containing an apology, and the other to 
Miss Mitchell requesting her to see him for a few moments before 
his return to Milford. Her embarrassing position perhaps explains 
her conduct. She replied briefly but decisively, declining to see 
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him. He took passage in the north-bound stage the following day. 
He returned to Milford enervated and broken, for he was always 
easily discouraged. For several weeks he kept his room, greatly 
dejected, not even mingling with the family when he could avoid it. 
Even the children remarked that his usual gayety was wanting and 
they held aloof in mysterious awe. The parents, also, were repelled 
by the forbidding aspect of his gloom. He turned to his books and to 
his opium, to which latter he had become as devoted as De Quincey. 
Miss Mitchell soon returned ; but the Bard's attempts to effect a 
meeting were unsuccessful. 

While still endeavoring to get some recognition from her he 
learned that she was receiving marked attentions from Peter Robin- 
son, the son of Ralph Robinson, a wealthy merchant of the town. 
This seemed the final stroke : a sad resignation swept softly into and 
possessed his life forever. He at once began a system of indoor 
life and accepted the opium habit in full. He made one final effort 
to see Miss Mitchell about the first of October, and succeeded in 
arranging a meeting at '' the willow " on the Mispillion. It was in 
the gloaming when they met for what proved to be their final part- 
ing. There were murmurs about his past conduct, the duty of a 
daughter, pleadings and tears. 

** Few questions could her full heart ask ; 
Her trembling lip refused the task ; 

I watched the glistening tear 
As down her rosy cheek it roll'd. 
And of the hearths deep anguish told, — 

Of agony sincere."* 

At last she told him that she was betrothed to Robinson and could 
meet him no more. He staggered back dismayed, and then with a 
forlorn cry of anguish fled from the spot. How that night was spent 
no one knows ; he never could recall any incident of it himself. In 
the early dawn, while the family was assembled at breakfast, he 

* ** Farting Interview." 
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entered and passed up to his room. Though spoken to by bis 
mother, he made no reply. He kept his room for a week, and then 
became bedfast with brain fever, from which he did not sufficiently 
recover to venture out until the middle of January. He was much 
changed. Besides the traces of his illness there was a settled express- 
ion of calm endurance which drew sympathy from all who met him. 
While not seeming averse to meeting his old friends, such a meeting 
was evidently painful to him. From a lively, talkative young man 
he had come to be preoccupied and disinclined for conversation 
with any one. 

Upon the tenth of that January (eighteen hundred and twenty- 
one) Miss Mitchell became the wife of Peter Robinson. Her son, 
Hon. John M. Robinson, is now a justice in the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland. A letter from this son to the writer dated February the 
twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, contains the following : 
" My father died before my recollection, but a portrait now in my 
possession represents him as a handsome man. I have heard from the 
family that the '^ Bard " was an admirer of my mother, but her 
father, the late Major John Mitchell, was very much opposed to the 
match." This was the finale. To his acute sensibility and poetical 
temperament it was more than a mere incident, and it is undoubt- 
edly true, as he always claimed, that the channel of his life-work 
was forever changed. He termed this the turning point, and the 
sequel shows that to have been true. He never married. 

He afterwards wrote : 

• *****•* 

** That Yow is broken and that breast 

To guile and grief is given ; 
My heart no more with hope is blest, — 

Alas ] I fall from heaven, 
I float alone down life's dark stream 

A wreck in beauty's gaze : 
O I sweet but sad to me, that dream,— 

The dream of other days." * 

* "The Dream of Other Days." 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE IN MILFORD— LITERATURE. 
1821 — 1825. 

T TPON the day of Miss MitcheU's marriage John Lofland with- 
drew from the world, and for the succeeding three years 
never left the premises at the north-west comer of Front and North 
streets ; indeed, it was claimed that during all that time he did not 
have a hat upon his head. From having deemed society a necessity 
to him, he came to abhor it. While yet highly reputed for his tal- 
ents and his social charms, he secluded himself: — still more moment- 
ous and deplorable — the "bottle" or the "case" became his 
constant companion. The juice of the poppy became as inseparable 
from him as it ever was from De Quincey. Its use, once intermittent, 
became continuous. Formerly he had sought its pleasing powers at 
intervals, except upon occasions when he had thought to rob dejec- 
tion of its terrors by taking frequent doses during several days. At 
the beginning of this seclusion his condition of mind manifestly did 
not urge him to reckon the results of his actions. At first blush one 
would attribute his retirement wholly to his trouble, but not so : the 
latter simply occasioned his extraordinary indulgence in the drug, 
and it was that which prompted him to seek silence and ease for its 
complete enjoyment. As he doubtless also had in a measure a dis- 
inclination to mingle with friends at that time, and had surrendered 
himself to the drug, he voluntarily gave up the outside world* A 
glance at the effects of the drug will make this more apparent. 
De Quincey, whose undoubted long and varied experience ought to 
make his words oracular on the subject, wrote : '^ Markets and the- 
40 
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atres are not the appropriate haunts of the opium eater, when in the 
divinest state incident to his enjoyment. In that state crowds be- 
come an oppression to him ; music even, too sensual and gross. He 
naturally seeks solitude and silence, as indispensible conditions of 
those trances or profoundest reveries which are the crown and con- 
summation of what opium can do for human nature."* That our 
unfortunate subject may not be condemned unjustly, it is thought 
proper to give another extract from the same work. Says he: 
''Opium communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, 
active and passive ; and with respect to the temper and moral feel- 
ings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital warmth which is 
approved by the judgment," and " seems to compose what had been 
agitated, and to concentrate what had been distracted : in short 
* * * the opium eater feels that the diviner part of his nature is 
paramount; that is, the moral affections are in a state of cloudless 
serenity; and over all is the great light of the majestic intellect.*' 

While under the influence of the drug, the habitual user does not 
become enervated as in alcoholic intoxication. On the contrary, 
every faculty becomes more acute ; every bodily function becomes 
less irksome. The nerves of sensation become more passive, while 
the locomotive forces induce agility without fatigue. While the 
intellect is whirled through a maze of aerial phantasmagoria, the 
pen can move with unusual rapidity and accurately record the ecstacy 
of the soaring mind. 'Tis an intelligent vision, with all the seem- 
ing impossibilities accomplished. However, let not this tempt the 
curious to enter the mysterious realms. Let the struggling, misera- 
ble, remorseful lives of De Quincey, Coleridge, Henry Neall, Edgar 
Allan Poe and the Milford Bard once be known, and the visions of 
bliss will fade from the eyes of the intended initiate ''even as the 
dew-drops before the morning sun." 

*<' Confessions of an English Opium Eater,*' p. 80, ed. of Tickner, Reed & 
Plelds, Boston, 1864. 
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These quotations and remarks on the effects of the drug are suffi- 
cient to explain the Bard's surrender to it and its peculiar adaptation 
to his feelings at that time. He sought to roam in that unnatural 
world and forget his sorrow. He already had his varied youthful 
readings from which to supply his heavenly fields, and increased the 
store daily during the continuance of his ascetic life. By day he 
fought and bled with the Greeks at Troy ; at night he moved with 
majesty and grace amid the thunders of Olympus. 

He became each day more wholly devoted to literature, adding 
many volumes from time to time to his already creditable library. 
Continuously absorbed in study and consulting the drug with per- 
sistent regularity, time had no notation for him. 

The break of day frequently found him poring over some volume 
which the setting sun had shadowed in his hands the night before. 
He was seen by the family during the Spring only at mealtime. 
Occasionally he was by others seen standing at the " Garret " win- 
dow, with hands clasped behind him, head erect and eyes vaguely 
upon the ' ' far away. ' ' In the gloaming of the beautiful days in Sum- 
mer, he strolled, hatless, among the flowers in the large and well-kept 
garden. Sometimes he was accompanied by the children whom he 
would call to his side when the beauty of a particular flower was 
striking, or there was promise of a gorgeous sunset. In a quiet 
voice of great magnetism he imparted to them the feelings which 
were aroused in him, and then dismissed them, resuming his calm 
and measured step. When day had passed into night he would 
ascend to his " Garret.** 

This year (eighteen hundred and twenty-one) marked the forma- 
tion of his definite intention to adopt literature as a profession. 
His readings extended over a wide field : though a poet, he eagerly 
sought knowledge in the labyrinths of Science, Art and Philosophy. 
In the beginning of the next year he made his formal entrance into 
the literary world. He began by perfecting and elaborating the 
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infantile efforts which had been laid away years before. His first 
contributions were sent to The Delaware Gazette^ a bi-weekly paper 
published in Wilmington by Samuel Harker. It was then one of 
the most popular sheets in the United States.* 

At this period our knowledge of the continuous minor events of 
the man's life begins to fail. While mingling freely with the other 
members of his family, his daily actions were observed as those of 
all the children. From this time on, however, he dispensed with 
parental scrutiny and pursued his own individual life-road. He 
gradually, but resolutely, withdrew from all domestic intimacy, and 
assumed an impenetrable, though unobnoxious, air which permitted 
but little knowledge of him, save what his presence exhibited. 
Such a period arrives in the lives of all men, but this was not mere 
separation ; it was estrangement. 

To resume the subject of his first regular literary work : Unfor- 
tunately, the files of the Gazette prior to the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three are not to be found. That he did contribute to it 
in eighteen hundred and twenty-two is shown by the fact that while 
nothing appears over his name during eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three, nor in eighteen hundred and twenty-four, until October 
nineteenth, yet on the last-named date, when " A Parody on Scots 
wha ha' wi' Wallace Bled " appeared, he is editorially spoken of as 
follows: "We are gratified with a renewal of a correspondence 
with the Milford Bard. He possesses much of a poetic spirit, and 
such as merits cultivation. We have frequently regretted his absence 

*The Gazette was first published in 1784, as a weekly. It became bi-weekly 
in 1820 under Harker's proprietorship, which continued some twenty years with 
great success. About 1870 a daily was also issued, and the bi-weekly became a 
weekly. In December, 1883, the Gazette franchises, daily and weekly, were 
purchased by The Every Evening Publishing Company^ which now issues the 
weekly Gazette in conjunction with another paper under the heading of Delaware 
Gazette and State Journal, The Gazette occupies a prominent place in the 
newspaper history of the United States. 
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from our columns for so long a tinu; and the promise he gave us of 

I 

favoring us frequently with the productions of his muse, will not j 

fail, we venture to say, to afford to our readers a portion of the | 

pleasure it has imparted to us." During the interim he had sent | 

his articles to The Saturday Evening Post^ a Philadelphia paper ; 
but unfortunately no files of the Post prior to eighteen hundred 
and twenty-four can now be found. We lose, moreover, many 
incidents of his life during that period, which must have been 
gathered solely from his writings. We know that he was still in 
Milford in the Spring of eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
Much of his manner of life has already been given. In eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two and eighteen hundred and twenty-three he 
gave the children regular instruction, having them come to his 
room ; indeed, no other part of the house was often visited by him. 
When not in his room it was safe to assume that he was in the 
garden or away from home. This was partly occasioned by an 
altercation with Mr. Wallace, the step-father, after which, for some 
years, he and the Bard held no oral communication ; each writing 
notes and sending them by the children if anything was necessary 
to be said. The discordance had at this time become a mere form- 
ality, which a common stubborn unwillingness to yield alone main- 
tained. One of the letters which will be recognized as characteristic, 
written late in eighteen hundred and twenty-three, is as follows : 

'' My Venerated Friend : 

" I wish you to inform me at what price you will sell me the 
following books, viz. : Spectator, 2 vols. ; Ossian*s Poems, 2 vols. ; 

* The Saturday Evening Post was at that time a highly popular weekly paper. 
It was published from August, 1 821, until March i, 1828, by Samuel Coate 
Atkinson and Charles Alexander, trading as Atkinson & Alexander. The 
partnership then being dissolyed, Atkinson alone continued the paper. It was 
intended to supply a summary of news of the week — foreign, domestic and local, 
and also to furnish general literature. Its circulation was extensive, and for more 
than half a century it has been the garden in which some of the best writers have 
cultivated the flowers of their literary inspiration. 
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Young's Night Thoughts, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. I have 
heretofore made it a rule to read a passage occasionally in some book 
to Tom and Mary,* and afterwards to explain the author's meaning, 
and expatiate on the beauties contained therein. I have seen the 
good effects of this. It begets in their minds a love of reading, and 
of acquiring knowledge. They are peculiarly pleased with it, 
because all the education they have acquired will be but lumber in 
their heads, as Pope says, unless they have a love of acquiring 
knowledge from reading valuable books. 

"I have heard Tom repeat a whole sentence after I have read it 
to him but once. And while I am instilling into them the love of 
knowledge, I have opportunity of studying human nature from the 
observation of the emotions of their minds. All I desire is a collec- 
tion of valuable books, worthless novels rejected of course. 

''Goldsmith's novel is the best extant; it is a true picture of 
human life. Please to let me have the above books as low as you can. 

" Yours with respect, etc., Milford Bard." 

From this it may readily be seen that there was more formality 
than animosity between them. The children who were taught were 
his little half-kin brothers and sisters, Thomas, Mary, Margaret and 
Elizabeth Wallace. In these lessons the Bard took great pleasure, 
devoting much care and time to the work. 

Early in eighteen hundred and twenty-four, he again, by degrees, 
mingled with the town- folk. His life became very uneventful. He 
was occupied most in the "Garret" with literary work and study. 
During the day, when not there, he rambled afoot about the country, 
gratifying his love of nature; and when evening fell, he spent a 
short while at the village store, where he procured his supply of 
opium. In the use of this he still continued, but he had learned 



* Thomas Wallace and Maiy Wallace, the half-brother and half-sister of the 
Bard. The former in later years became a clerk in the office of the Franklin Fire 
Insm^tnce Company of Philadelphia, where he remained until his death in 1878. 
The latter died at Milford, unmarried, in 1887. They both well remembered the 
readings referred to in the letter. 
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sufficient of its strange qualities to overcome its outward manifesta- 
tions. While systematically indulging in its use he yet maintained 
absolute secrecy and apparent health. He bought it of Truston P. 
McCoUey,* who kept a general store on the east side of Walnut 
street, a few doors north of the present bridge over the Mispillion, 
All stores then kept drugs for sale. It was customary for men to 
gather at these stores at evening to gossip and smoke. It is a 
custom which is still in vogue in all the small towns of the peninsula. 
Among the many who gathered at McColley's, was Edward Pais- 
ley, a young man who lived by fishing in the creek and bay. 
Nothing is known of his origin or early history. He simply came 
among the people as a young man and remained. He exhibited 
rare polemic power and evinced a more than ordinary amount of 
general knowledge. He and the Bard often engaged in informal 
debate, and conceived a very friendly liking for each other. He 
lived alone, beside the creek, some distance east of the town, in a rude 
hut, in front of which were moored his boats. His strange life, 
picturesque habitation and honest mien won favor of the Bard, who 
often directed his afternoon walk toward this place, where they 
discussed public questions with mutual satisfaction and pleasure. 
About the time Lofland returned to the Gazette's columns (late in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four) there appeared in that paper 
some letters of great strength on national politics and kindred topics 
of lively interest, signed "Brutus.** They created considerable 
interest among the people of the coast States, and of course were 
discussed at the store. Paisley in every instance championed the 

* Tniston Polk McCoUey was bom near Georgetown, March 9, 1793, and died 
March 5, 1874. After being a merchant for twfTity-five years he became a Metho- 
dist minister of great ability and renown. He married Hetty Smith, a g^at 
beauty, who bore him five children. One was U. S. Consul to South America 
under Lincoln, and another married Dr. William Marshall, of Mil ford. Mr. 
McColley is said to have performed 1,600 marriages and preached over 1,000 
funeral sermons. 
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writer, while the Bard often argued adversely. One morning, after 
these discussions had been going on for some months, renewed as 
each new letter appeared, Lofland went down to Paisley's place to 
continue a talk on one of them. Arriving at the hut he opened the 
door, as usual, without formality, but no one was within. Seeing, 
however, some books on the floor and some writing on the table, 
and being surprised at this sight, which he had never before met 
with there, he entered. Going to the table he found some freshly 
written pages, upon one of which appeared a word that startled 
him. It was signed "Brutus.*' He had indeed discovered the 
truth: this simple fisherman of the Mispillion was teaching the 
philosophy of politics to the nation's great men, in fact, in this 
secluded spot was found a second Junius. 

This discovery was not revealed until years afterward, but made 
these two men fast friends for life. " Brutus" lived until eighteen 
hundred and eighty, having spent almost his whole life beside the 
creek, and for many years, until dissipation dimmed his faculties, 
he contributed ably to the press of that section : 

" A most poor man made tame to Fortune's blows." 

As to the Bard's writings, we cannot take the time nor claim the 
space to enumerate them all. Only those which have some special 
charm and fitness, or contain important incidents, will be referred 
to or quoted. We shall draw much from his writings as we proceed, 
for the facts of a poet's life are all the more interesting when 
gleaned from the creations of his own brain. Lord Macaulay in 
his essay on Petrarch, touching this point, sa.ys: "We are always 
desirous to know something of the character and situation of those 
whose writings we have perused with pleasure. The passages in 
which Milton has alluded to his own circumstances are perhaps read 
more frequently, and with more interest, than any other lines in his 
poems." We are ever endeavoring to gather some hints of the sur- 
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roundings and feelings of the writer whose works we may be read- 
ing. 

Among the poems sent to the Gazette during the latter part of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four, was one which enables us to look 
within the Bard : 

THE AUTHOR'S WISH. 

When thb heart shall be sunk to its covert of clay 
And this bosom is wrapped in the mantle of sleep; 

When the clouds of dark night shall usurp the bright day 
And this eye shall forget in afBiclion to weep, 

I ask not the monument's praise to be paid 
Nor the bust of renown to be raised o'er my tomb ; 

I ask not the laurel, that never can fade, 

Nor the flowers of fragrance in beauty to bloom. 

No, these are the butterfly trappings of fame ; 

They serve bat to catch the lone traveler's eye ; 
They mean to bestow a proud, glittering name, 

But they teach not the bosom in virtue to die. 

Let the spot that surrounds me, in loneliness plac'd, 

Be told by the marble that stands by my head; 
And let it with this dear inscription be grac'd, — 

*< Here Virtue and Innocence sleep with the Dead." 

And Oh ! may the test of affection — ^the tear. 

Be shed o'er my ashes that silent repose; 
May the heart, that was once to my tenderness dear. 

Recline o'er my grave and reflect on my woes. 

These verses reveal the secret melancholy which remained until 
the end of his life^ and to which he gave expression when meditation 
had more vividly brought before him the cause of his early sorrow. 
During these months he contributed twenty-five poems to the Gazette, 
those which attracted great attention being *'Ode to Masonry," 
"American Genius," "Woman,*' "The Transformation," "The 
Slave'* and " The Genius of Delaware." The last prompted many 
flattering letters and gave him a steadfast place in the hearts of the 
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Delaware people. If you want to make a firm friend of a Dela- 
warean, speak highly of his State : you can say nothing more potent. 
"The Slave ' ' was but one of many works in which the Bard deplored 
and condemned slavery. He lost no opportunity to teach the inhu- 
manity of slave-holding, even in the very midst of existing slavery. 
In December, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, appeared the 
noted essay of "Moore and Bums," which was universally recog- 
nized as a beautiful and powerful production. In the same month 
also he began in the Gazette a series of half-hour articles entitled 
"On the Mind," of which there were thirty-six, all contributed 
between December, eighteen hundred and twenty-four and March, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six. These articles defined and estab- 
lished his literary status. They were widely copied, criticised and 
quoted. It must be said that, viewing them through the glass of 
those times, they were eminently able and instructive in argument, 
and elegant in diction. Many of them appeared in all three of the 
editions of his works. When Mcjilton was gleaning material for 
the posthumous edition of eighteen hundred and fifty-three, he said 
that if the Bard had possessed business tact equal to his literary 
genius, he would have secured a competency from a judicious repub- 
lication of these essays alone. 

The prose articles were the result of a contract with Harkness, 
editor of the Gazette^ and for them he was very well paid ; for his 
poems he received nothing, except for some few written for special 
occasions. 

He now began to feel the want of money. The small sum left at 
the close of his college career had been dwindling, and the realiza- 
tion of this had spurred him in his literary pursuits. He used his 
pen not only in legitimate literature, but also for those who desired 
any sort of composition, — letters, poems for lovers, and even 
speeches of all varieties. He was dependent for means upon such 
specialities and his pay from periodicals. The former gradually 
4 
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became a source of considerable revenue, but it was in the latter 
field that his ambition lay. His poems were but advertisements 
that he might get a return in contracts for prose. He had arrived 
at the point where his quill was his life ; he depended upon it for 
his daily bread. 

During eighteen hundred and twenty-five, to replenish his shallow 
pocket, he took the public school of Milford and taught for some 
months in the old Academy, where as a child he had wrestled with 
the alphabet. At the term's end he quietly returned to his old life 
and never again attempted school-teaching. He often said that to 
impart knowledge was one of his greatest pleasures, but to subdue 
the impulses of a spoiled child was something he had not been 
ordained to accomplish. After this attempt at teaching his life con- 
tinued in the old channel. He talked at the store ; he spent after- 
noons with "Brutus;** he wandered over the fields in "sweet com- 
munion with the air, the earth, the sky," ever revelling in nature's 
works ; but the largest share of his time he spent in his " Garret " 
in those pursuits which were secondary to none and where he could 
call upon the drug. What mystic influence swayed him there, is 
best described in his "Answer to B. S. Bulfinch" a poetaster of 
Wilmington, who had written him some flattering lines : 

When'er the horse Pegassus stands 

AU ready at my stem commands 

I hoist the trap-door, — ^swift the steed. 

Thro' ambient air his pinions speed ; 

O'er wealth, o'er grandem* now I rise 

And hold sweet converse with the skies : 

****** 

Go seek the boon that folly yields 
While I now tread Elysian fields. 

His " horse Pegassus " was the drug. While under that peculiar 
amenomania which it produced, wherein only the serenity of the 
heavens at the midnight hour seemed not too vulgar, he would lift 
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a trap-door which opened from his room to the roof and look out 
upon and mentally immerse himself in the silence and grandeur. 

He contributed regularly during the whole year to the Gazette^ 
Post^ Casket* and occasionally to the Port FoUoj\ 

The articles from which we can gather the most concerning the 
man appeared in the Gazette. 

His ''Essay on Dissipation/' published in that journal, January 
twenty-fifth, created considerable comment and brought forth some 
energetic letters from correspondents of the paper. The complaint 
was that the Bard did not "practice what he preached.*' The 
question became public property and caused him much annoyance. 
The following letter, taken from the Gazette of March eleventh, will 
give some idea of the interest aroused and how his cause was 
championed : 

Equal and Exact Justice to All Men. 

Averse to tedious prefacing, especially in newspaper publications, 
I propose at once to come to the subject of my communication. 
The moral character of the young gentleman familiarly known to 
the public as the '' Milford Bard " has sometimes been brought into 
question in my hearing ; on which occasions I did not fail to repel 
any illiberal insinuations that were made with respect to him. But, 
as reports injurious to the character of this amiable young man may 
be privately circulated, I deemed it but an act of common justice in 

  -  - _ -  - — 

* The Casket was the then most widely-known monthly magazine along the 
Atlantic coast, and in &ct was a pioneer of magazine efforts as such in this 
country. It was published by Atkinson & Alexander (owners and editors of the 
Saturday Evening Post) who took unusual pains in its general make-up and con- 
tents. It was about the usual magazine size with an elaborate head dress. Each 
number contained a steel plate of some person or place. The topical divisions 
were: Mbcellaneous, Prose, Sketches, Poetry, Flora and Enigmas. Its tone was 
lofty and its articles were from the best pens. It was begun in 1821 and dis- 
oontinned in 1839. 

t The Port Folio was a monthly of less pretendous style than the Casket, but 
possessed much of interest in the same line. It was begun in 1801 and stopped 
in the latter part of 1825. 
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this public manner to contradict, on the best authority, all such evil 
reports. It is true that some years ago, whilst attending courses of 
medical lectures in the city * he was near contracting bad habits, to 
which he was prompted partly by the example of his volatile and 
gay fellow students (some of whom were given to dissipations of all 
kinds) and partly from necessity ; whilst in the sometimes highly 
offensive dissecting-room where operations (or dissections) were 
constantly performed on a variety of subjects who had died of 
different loathsome diseases, it was considered necessary now and 
then to take a little stimulus. And the frequent repetitions of these 
animating doses produced a habit which, however, with some little 
effort, was soon shaken off. 

That the young Bard is not now addicted to the vice of drunken- 
ness (of which some still unjustly accuse him) is abundantly evident 
from the many delightful and literary productions of his ready pen, 
the composition of which required something more than an ordinary 
genius ; and they were unquestionably the effects of a sober under- 
standing. That he is a classical scholar no one pretending to pos- 
sess a knowledge of the classics will do him the injustice to deny. 
The writer of this has it from the best source possible that the young 
poet is now a studious, sober gentleman, highly respected by his 
personal acquaintances for his regular habits and good moral char- 
acter as well as for his fine acquirements. Naturally of a strong and 
vigorous mind, with a vivid and creative imagination, education 
easily formed him after her finest models. I never read any of his 
truly original essays without experiencing much satisfaction. He 
ranks deservedly high as a ready writer on almost any subject that 
may be suggested to him. As a physician and surgeon he is emi- 
nently skillful and humane ; but being more attached to his library 
than to the practice of the ^'healing art" he has become more a 
literatus than a professional practitioner. — It is hoped he will par- 
don this officiousness of a friend in thus bringing his name before 
the public. I could not hear him traduced, and pass over the 
slander in silence. I am of the late Lord Byron's opinion that a Poet 
is public property ; and as such I deem it my duty to defend him 
when he is unjustly vilified or slandered. 

**iEscuLAPius, Junior." 

^ ■■■'  -  _  ^  , M I ■M^— .— ^^^— — ^M — I  I I I I »W^^— 1^^^^— III I . — .1 ■-  I . I» III.   » 

* Philadelphia was then cooimouly called ''the city;" Wilmington had not 
then risen to that dignity. 
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« 

The fax:ts in general were true. There had indeed been a change 
in the man. He could not fairly be considered an habitual user of 
intoxicating liquors. He was however enslaved by "the drug," 
although the champion's consistency could not be questioned thereby, 
for as has already been indicated, this weakness was practically 
unknown outside the family and the store-keeper. It is safe to 
assume that no one outside of Milford had any suspicion of it. To 
the general public he appeared a learned, sober, industrious young 
gentleman with very marked idiosyncrasies. It was in the Gazette 
issue of April twelfth, of this year, that the well-known poem entitled 

Death of Dr. Dapes " appeared. This was the first mention of 

Dr. Dapes " in the Bard's writings, but those who are familiar with 
his works will long remember the character of the ** Doctor." 

This freak of an inflamed imagination was a figure or person who 
frequently came before the eye of the poet while he was partaking 
of " The Turk " somewhat as apparitions appear to men suffering in 
fnania-a-potu. To the Bard, during such times, the " Doctor " was 
a real personage, endowed with all the various qualities which any 
particular mood might suggest According to his own statements 
the Bard would but get thoroughly into the delightful state when he 
would hear a knock at the trap-door. At once he would bid the 
person enter, whereupon the door would open and the ** Doctor " 
would jump to the floor and, according to the Bard's mood, 
stand, sit, talk, be talked to, laugh, be laughed at and make 
himself generally agreeable or be the contrary for an evening 
or even a whole night, if the effects of the opium continued 
so long. The poem spoken of was founded upon an imaginary 
summons received by the Bard one night to attend the 
"noble physician's" last moments upon earth. He responded by 
going upon the roof and sitting as he supposed "by the death-bed 
of the unfortunate healer " until found in the early morning by one 
of the family. After this when "indulging" he imagined he re- 
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membered many incidents concerning the " Doctor," and wrote 
those admirable and enjoyable papers referring to "Dr. Dapes." 
In all this we find an indication of the injurious effects which opium 
was gradually producing and are forewarned of the mournful crisis of 
a few years later. 

In the Gazette of June seventh appeared a letter to a person who 
wrote him under the title of "A Friend of Genius'* asking per- 
mission to visit him. The reply is not only interesting and charac- 
teristic, but historically belongs in this place. It is as follows : 

To "A Friend of Genius." 

Respected Sir : — To a man like myself, unskilled in the bland- 
ishments of sophistry and unaccustomed to welcome the oblations of 
fictitious panegyric, those glaring pieces of h3rperbole resemble the 
countenance of a meretricious female whose smile associates the 
idea of salacity. But, my dear sir, I do not allude to the piece 
before me signed *' A Friend of Genius," because I am pleased with 
your unsophisticated offer to serve me, and the frank and open offer 
of your friendship. Therefore, I tender you my warmest acknowl- 
edgements for your liberality, and I do assure you that I would wel- 
come you to my poetic "Garret" with all the cordiality of affection and 
esteem. You are welcome, thrice welcome, to my abode, and to all 
the amusement or instruction which my feeble powers can bestow. 
You will recollect, on entering my garret, that you will not meet a 
neat, trim, coxcomb, with all the pleasing airs of a French barber, 
but with an indefatigable and a stern, rough, frowning student who 
never leaves his garret save when the savory dish allures his appetite. 
If you indulge the idea that you will find a man of extraordinary 
talents, you will be profoundly deceived. I do not boast of any 
more genius than hard and laborious study has given me ; and where 
is the gourd-head, under such considerations, that would not be such 
a genius — save the talent of poetry, which nature alone can bestow. 
Education cannot aspire to it, unless the germ is of primeval origin. 
I would further observe that the man who possesses extraordinary 
genius has no claim upon the praise of others, because genius is a 
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gift from nature, spontaneous in the mind, and which he does not ac- 
quire by his own exertion. But enough of logic. 

I shall be happy to see you at any time in my '' Garret," where the 
first part of the " New Columbiad " which you mentioned, will be 
subjected, with all its imperfections, to your examination. It is true 
that I am indebted to Mr. Snowden of Baltimore, for the title of 
my poem ; and hold myself under a debt of gratitude for a title so 
pleasing. If by laborious study I am enabled to complete the task, 
the First and Second " Columbiad " will occupy two large voliunes, 
or perhaps three, as I have taken up considerable space in glancing 
at the French War — ^believing it the means of throwing some light 
upon the succeeding subject. The heavy tax which this undertak- 
ing lays upon judgment and the powers of invention, almost 
staggers me. 

I once more invite you to see me ; not that you will behold a fine 
or an elegant prodigy of human natiure, but a simple, good-natured, 
comical kind of a fellow, a fellow with less genius than ordinary 
sense, and less cash than brains. However, let that pass, as I have 
long since given up the field of lucre for that of literature and if 
hard literary drudgery will acquire me anything, then indeed may I 
hope. This is a hopeless country for a man of letters, for I well 
recollect of carrying a juvenal production (a novel) into Carey & 
Lea's book store in Philadelphia, — and what do you think was the 
first question asked ? It was this : ' ' Is your book an English work ? " 
No. " Then we do not wish to publish any American works," — 
without even having the pages examined. I moved off, swearing 
lustily that it was the last of that species of writing that ever I would 
disgrace or permit to disgrace me. That time has passed, and 
justly incensed at the want of encouragement, I committed the 
novel to the tomb of oblivion. Had it been examined and found 
deficient then I should have been satisfied ; but it appeared that it 
must have the order of nobility before it could pass. America can 
never boast of writers until she holds out a hand of encouragement 
and reward. Reward sweetens labor and encouragement stimulates 
to more active pursuits. 

When the time shall come that poets can live in this country by 
writing, as they do in England, and more particularly as they once 
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did in Greece, where poetry received its honours, then indeed we may 
expect to hear Columbia's land called classical, but not before. 
With candour, sir, I solicit your friendship : and hope that you will 
excuse this mushroom effusion of gratitude and respect. 

The reflections of the moment are written in preference to the 
fine politure of more mature deliberation. 

Time is rapidly bearing me down his current, and who can force 

him to stay. 

I bid you adieu. Milford Bard. 

The " New Columbiad '* mentioned, was in conception, a gigantic 
epic, doubtless suggested by Homer's immortal works. It was never 
finished — why, is not known. The observations on American litera- 
ture and publishers were well founded, as we, who read the history 
of those times, can fully appreciate. 

Notwithstanding close application to work, he managed to keep 
thoroughly posted on current events. Few men prominent in any 
walk of life, died without arousing his muse to pay tribute to their 
distinguished memory. All momentous public matters he likewise 
kept in view, as appears by a poem in the Gazette of that period. It 
is given in full. 

PHILADELPHIA MONUMENT, 

Which is contemplated to be raised within a few feet of the Penitentiary, on  
Potter's Field, now called Washington Square. 

See yon green square, by virtue's other name, 
The crumbling bones sweet verdure blooms above ; 

There grandeur soon shall raise the tomb of fame, — 
A nation's gratitude,— a city's love. 

Pomp's bold achievement and the Gothic bust 

Shall soon, exalted, deck th' historic page, 
And swell in triumph o'er the mould'ring dust, 

The relics of the yellow fever's rage. 

There by its side shall groan the massy dome. 
Where many a culprit saws from mom till night, — 

The grand State's Prison, ev'ty scoundrel's home; 
Where marble slabs are polished smooth and bright. 
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There, for his country, ev'ry convict's hand 
Shall help to build the monument of praise, 

And many a rascal boast unto his bcmd 
That he had help'd the monument to raise. 

There, shall he say, beside the prison's walls, 
Stands freedom's trophy— tribute to the brave ; 

While here, adjoining, in these damned halls, 
Each child of freedom 6nds a villain's grave. 

Greece never thus associated shame 
With her proud laurels in immortal bloom ; 

Nor ever darken'd an illustrious name 
Beneath the gloomy walls of freedom's tomb. 

Rome never built a temple to the good. 

Where vice and infamy together sink ; 
And Egypt's pyramids, that time withstood, 

Were never planted on dark ruin's brink. 

The blood of patriotism warms to hear 

The name of Washington, our noble sire ; 
And valor, while she drops the sacred tear. 

Rekindles all the hero's martial fire. 

Who does not see the contrast, when the rose 

Full blooms its beauty by a carrion horse ? 
Then who but marks the marble as it glows 

Beside the cell of slav'iy and remorse ? 

Shame, Philadelphia, shame upon you now, 

To place a trophy o'er a dungeon's cell ; 
To wreath a laurel o'er a prison's brow. 

And build a triumph on the jaws of helL 

It is true that when the monument to Washington was proposed 
to be erected in the centre of the square, the prison was just across 
the way, at the south-east comer of Sixth and Walnut streets. 

The Washington Monument was never erected, and the spot 
dedicated to it is now occupied by the monument first placed at 
Broad and Spring Garden streets, in honor of the Washington Gra3rs, 
and removed in eighteen hundred and eighty-nine to Washington 
Square, by permission of the city authorities. 
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During the early part of this year (eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five) a Methodist minister named Joel Blew was stationed at Milton, a 
few miles south of Milford, and, through frequent visits to Milford, 
became acquainted with the Bard. According to a long-established 
custom, the yearly camp-meeting of that section was arranged to be 
held in '* Lavina's Woods/' near Milton, during August, and was 
to be under the direction of the Reverend Blew. Doubtless, with a 
view of out-doing his predecessors at that post, he contracted with 
Lofland to write a series of sermons for the camp. He was mani- 
festly bent on being famous. On the eve of the camp-meeting he 
married a young lady of the town's best family, and procured the 
Bard's ready pen to sound this event as a preliminary flourish to 
centre attention upon him as he was about to mount the oratorical 
pedestal of theological fame. 

Accordingly, in the Gazette issue of August twelfth, we find ^^ An 
Epithalamiutn. — ^Addressed to Rev. Joel Blew, who was married on 
Monday, ist inst., by the Rev. A. White, at Milton, Del., to the 
amiable Miss Mary, daughter of Thomas Waples, deceased, and 
sister to Mr. Gideon Waples, of the same place," — wherein the 
Rev. Blew is prominently put before the public. Then the camp- 
meeting opened, and at the services held on the first Sunday morn- 
ing the good folk were astounded by the remarkable sermon with 
which the bridegroom made the wood resound. Other powerful 
sermons followed, and it passed into the history of Sussex County 
that never was there a camp-meeting of such a '' shouting time ' ' and 
such general success. The writing of the sermons had been for a 
good price, which, however, the now famous preacher had deferred 
paying. At length the patience of the Bard having become 
exhausted, he threatened to publish the sermons from the original 
manuscripts, and thus expose the ungrateful dominie. This was 
sufficient ; the money was forthcoming, but not in time to avert the 
exposure resulting from the Bard's talk about the matter. The 
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scandal so circulated about the country that Mr. Blew sought 
'' fairer fields and pastures new/' in which to expound the doctrines 
of his sect unaided by the mercenary poet. 

While these events were occurring, the Bard one night, while 
walking in his sleep, fell out of a window of his room and so injured 
his ankle that he was confined to his bed for some weeks ; but this 
did not interrupt the stream of lettered pages sent to the press. 
That he was energetic and industrous no one could doubt. 

During his enforced physical rest, Mr. Harker, editor of the 
Gazette, made a journey down the peninsula, in the course of which 
he paid a visit to Mil ford. In his published account he says : 
"Among the visits paid by us in that place was one to the * Milford 
Bard,' whom we found stowed away in his study, and as he informed 
us about to fall into the arms of the sleepy god, until aroused by 
the report that we were waiting to see him. He mingled together 
his pleasantry and his complaints about his being troubled with the 
plethora in delightful confusion, and laughed and groaned and 
wished himself of a habit spare, like his guest, until to make him 
contented with his lot, we reminded him that indigestion was not, 
any more than plethora, a pleasant companion ; and argument was 
by no means necessary to convince him that all classes of mankind 
have their own peculiar troubles and difficulties with which to con- 
tend. At the time of our visit, his besetting evil had reached an 
unusual extent, and his complaints were much more loud than 
ordinary \ but still they were not irksome, for he mingled them so 
finely with merriment that we could not but smile to hear him com- 
plain. Upon the whole we found him to be a pleasant, chubby- 
faced fellow, whom we resolved to visit again as soon as time and 
circtunstances would permit." 



CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN MILFORD— MISFORTUNE. 
1825— 1838. 

/ "r\URING the winter of eighteen hundred and twenty-five-six, to 

relieve the monotony incident to that season in villages, the 

young town folk organized a debating club which the Bard joined. 

He had occasion to remember it long afterward. He expected to 

/ make a great impression in an oratorical way and readily entered 

into an arrangement for a debate between a certain William Jacobs, 

one of the townsmen, and himself. Jacobs had little educational 

« finish but possessed considerable natural oratorical ability. The 

Bard, fearing to make his debut extempore, prepared an elaborate 
^ speech and committed it to memory. He was much inflated with his 

established fame as a writer and fully expected to acquit himself with 

great eclat During his opponent's argument he listened with cynical 

unconcern. When his time arrived he arose with much ceremony 

' and manifest contempt for the efforts of his adversary, and began to 

\ recite in thrilling tones the speech which had cost him so much 

labor and which he intended should have so great an efiect. He had 
caught the deep attention of the audience when suddenly he forgot 
his "lines," became agitated, stammered, halted and finally, with 
humiliating confusion, caught up his hat and without ado made his 
I exit. He never could hear with composure any reference to that 

^ incident, and for many years absolutely declined to appear upon a 

public platform. Such was the excessive vanity and intense sensi- 
bility of the man. Like Goldsmith, he could not be convinced that 
anyone could do anything better than he could, should he try. His 
60 
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thirst for the interested gaze of others often led him precipitately 
into mistakes which a moment's hesitation for sober consideration 
would have enabled him to avoid. Vanity dominated the man's 
whole life. He was actuated by it in his personal contact with 
society ; and it was the primum mobile of his literary efforts. In 
attracting the public eye he recklessly went to extremes, entirely 
regardless even of the possibility of his sanity being questioned. 
From boyhood he had sought notoriety by fantastic dress, and while 
at college had carried it to the extent of a mania. The passing years 
had but increased that idiosyncrasy. His greatest fad was his waist- 
coat. No combination of figures or colors could be too flaming or 
extravagant. The autre and recherche pleased him most. Even 
when he could not create a sensation by his personal appearance he 
endeavored to use every other available method. In letter writing 
he lost no opportunity to get the recipient to think him unconven- 
tional and strange. On the outside of very many of his letters he 
made strange drawings of the human form, and monsters, or wrote 
striking verses or words. On one occasion he sent a batch of arti- 
cles to the Post upon the wrapper of which he drew in ink a hideous 
creature revelling in flowers, having underneath some lines represent- 
ing the design to be " Envy." On the outside of some letters still 
in existence appear ** Milford, Delaware, the Garden spot of Amer- 
ica, so says the Bard," — *' Letter from the Bard," and others of like 
import, all intended to attract the attention of the person through 
whose hands the missives should happen to pass. We view these 
exhibitions of o'er-weening vanity sometimes with amusement, 
sometimes with disgust j yet the condemnation for such peculiarities 
is less severe when we consider how small an item they make com- 
pared with the man's truly great heart and thousand kindnesses. 
For instance, we readily forgive the eccentricity and are truly pleased 
when we read the following lines, written on the back of a bank 
bill which he sent to the Post to pay his subscription : 
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" Go, for yoa born my hand,— - 
G0| travel round the land; 
I've spent a thousand more — 
This week I've spent a score. 
I took thee for a simple song, 
Wrote on a lover's painful wrong ; 
And now I pay you for the boast 
Of Literature, — the Evening Post: 
And God forbid that I should wrong 
The print that cherishes my song: 
Pay up subscribers who have read, 
For printers dearly earn their bread ! " 

It vras a point with him never to accept a journal for nothing 
even when a free contributor. 

He opened the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six with the 
famous poem — ''Address to the Sons of Humanity, the Legislators 
of Delaware,** upon the slavery question. This, with his many 
other works in verse and prose on that topic, made his name a 
synonym of anti-slavery in the Diamond State. He was ever sin- 
cerely and unrelentingly opposed to slavery. 

Up to this time there apparently had been no thought of col- 
lecting his works into book form, and indeed his first volume of 
poems seems to have been the outcome of a suggestion contained 
in a far away paper. He published in the Gazette of March tenth, 
a very touching poem entitled " Melancholy" which was copied, 
among many others, by the Merrimac Journal of Massachusetts, 
which said: "We have been often gratified in the persual of the 
writings of the Milford Bard, both poetic and prose, and should be 
glad if we had them in a more endiu'ing form than so ephemeral a 
thing as a newspaper." The matter was taken up by the Bard, who 
consulted with the publishers of the Post^ but it was two years 
before the book appeared, as will be seen hereafter. 

Shortly after " Melancholy" the Gazette published "The Advent 
of Christ, — An Ode," having the following dedication: 
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** The following piece of poetic imagination is politely dedicated 
to the Rev. Mr. Danford, of New Castle, and the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Wilmington, who lately waited upon me in the Cranium 
Cave, formerly denominated the '* Garret.' ' Believe me, gentlemen, 
when I assure you that some of the happiest hours of my life are 
spent in the society of the learned and the patrons of literature. 
Tho' I cannot boast the splendid genius of my contemporaries, yet 
there is a heart in the bosom of the Bard which throbs with the 
finer obligations of nature. Virtue is never more lovely than when 
viewed by the microscopic eye of the poet." Here is presumption 
and conceit worthy of Richardson or Wordsworth. 

In a poem headed "To the Milfrod Bard," by "Matilda," a 

Gazette contributor whose identity never became known, there was 

one stanza which touched a chord too ever-vibrant not to respond : 

*< Then tell me Bard, and tell me trae, 
Has Venus never conquered jou ? 
Have you ne'er felt from Love the dart, 
That wins the Soul and sways the Heart? " 

After two weeks the answer came : 

<< I never loved a beauteous maid, 
For beauty like a flower will fade : 
But ah I I loved a charm refinM, — 
The matchless magic of the mind. 
Joy, Dear Matilda, then I knew ; 
And life, like dreams of fancy, flew. 
There's not a joy in nature's grove 
Can be compared with youthful love ; 
But, mark me well, — the time sped on 
When all my happiness was gone. 
My heart was left alone to pine, 
Tho' she was vowed forever mine. 
Another lover fills her arms, — 
Another dwells upon her charms : 
Tost on a sea of care below, 
I now remain a wreck of woe. 
From happiness — from Hope, now hurPd, 
I wander lonely in the world." 
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This was the overflow of tearful recollection, — so strong at times 
that he stopped not to consider the propriety of putting his burden 
before the public. However, public utterance of his ''sacred 
thoughts'' became less frequent as he advanced in years, although 
it cannot be said that his memory ever lost the smallest detail of the 
critical event of his life. 

In the Gazette of July fourth, appeared the first of the series of 
poems on Masonry, accompanied by these explanatory remarks: 
'' From the high opinion which I have of Masonry the reader might 
suppose that I am one of the fraternity ; but it is not the case. I 
speak of it, not from a knowledge of its profound mysteries, but 
from having seen and read of its benevolence.** He never became 
a member of the order, but was ever ready to praise its good offices. 

It is always a satisfaction to view a writer through the eyes of 
his contemporaries, and we can do that here through an article in 
the Ga«^/// of July seventh, signed '* Critic," as follows: ** There 
are particular ideas and passages in his minstrelsy that would not 
cause a blush on the cheek of Sir Walter Scott. Independent of 
the precise measure and melody observed in the poems of the Bard, 
he possesses a charm of arresting the attention of the reader and 
sometimes dazzles his eye with one blaze of brilliancy. In describ- 
ing a battle he puts everything in motion and the reader imagines 
that he sees the roaring rockets rise and hears the clash of bayonets. 
* * * His invention is but little inferior to his imagination, 
and the accuracy of history is visible throughout.** 

In a prose article of July eleventh entitled, "My Garret,** the 
Bard made an appreciative hit in the following; "That the 
Milford Bard lives in a garret should not astonish the most timid, 
for it was foretold on the day of my birth. Reader ! I was born 
on the ninth day of the month, and if you will find the ninth verse 
of the twenty-first chapter of Proverbs you may read these prophetic 
words : * It is better to dwell in a corner of a housetop, than with a 
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doubtless having in mind some pressing demands, he wrote: ''A 
creditor might as well go to a Quaker church in search of golden 
idols as to go to a poet's garret for money, and he might as well 
depend upon an alchymist or a south>sea speculation as upon a 
poet's pocket." He had, indeed, been much embarrassed in 
financial matters for some months. When he had money it was 
always at the service of needy friends, and it was further diminished 
by his own lavish expenditures upon dress. In September he 
succeeded in making an arrangement to contribute to the Albany 
Escritoir, which, with other sources of income, fixed him tolerably 
well for the winter. In the issue which contained his first contribu- 
tion, ''The Light of Mercury," the Escritoir saiid editorially: "It 
is with a very good feeling that we this week introduce the Milford 
Bard to our readers, and at the same time inform them that in 
times to come they will frequently have opportunity to become 
better acquainted with this brilliant member of the literary galaxy. 
The Milford Bard is a young man just entering upon the stage of 
life under the favorable auspices of genius and education ; and we 
are confident that the melody of the harp he may tune for our 
columns will elicit from the judgment of our readers an additional 
fiower to decorate the garland already entwined for him by the 
admirers of his proudest cotemporary.'* 

In the Casket of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
appeared the poem entitled, "The Boston. Bard," the subject of 
which the reader will remember as having been a close friend of 
Lofland during his attendance at college in Philadelphia. This 
unfortunate man had for some months been in comparative 
poverty, bedfast with the final stages of consumption, in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. His literary labors in Philadelphia having 
made him many friends in the cultured class, and especially among 
the journalists, a collection of his poems was published for his 

5 
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benefit. By appeals and friendly notices from many writers, among 
whom no one was more energetic than the Milford Bard, the books 
sold well, and an amount was forwarded to the "son of song," 
whose life was waning among the hills of New England, sufficient 
to make him comfortable until he passed away some two months 
later. Lofland's poem is as follows : 

I knew him when in happier horns 

He strong the Lydian lyre 
Amid the groves and golden boVrs 

With pm-e poetic fire. 

Dear were the days of Coflin then, 

(Soon doom'd, alas I to end) ; 
When from the haunts of heartless men, 

He wandered with his friend. 

Where Schuylkill rolls its winding wave 

At evening's silent reign, 
Oft have I heard him bless the brave 

In music's magic strain. 

Then say, shall this sweet son of song, 

On sorrow's bosom die ? 
Has feeling fled the world's gay throng 

And wiped her weeping eye ? 

Forbid ! beholding heav'n replies, 

While fancy feels — admires; 
Forbid the guardian angel cries, 

While freedom, friendship fires. 

Pale, pestilential sickness now. 

Frays on that face divine ; 
But ne'er can triumph o'er that brow, 

Which wreaths of roses twine. 

His sun of genius soon must low'r. 

On earth no more to rise ; 
Oh ! may it gild his ev'ning hour 

Beneath unclouded skies-—"* 

* Robert Stephenson Coffin, the son of Ebenezer G)ffin, A. M., was bom at 
Newburyport, Mass., in 1792. After serving a regular apprenticeship at the art of 
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The Post of June mentioned a volume of Lofland's poems which, 
the announcement stated, would appear in about two weeks, but 
which indeed did not come out until February, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight. It was an i8mo. of two hundred and twelve 
pages, entitled " The Harp of Delaware,** containing most all of 
his prose and poetry that had been published in the Post and Casket, 
with some articles written specially for the work. As this book is 
now so rare as to be worth its weight in gold it may not be uninter- 
esting to give its title page and dedication. 



printing, he was engaged for himself in that trade when the war of 1812-15 began. 
He then shipped on a private armed vessel, was taken at its capture, and carried 
to Ireland. There he was exchanged, returned to America and settled in Phila- 
delphia, to continue work at his trade. Rising fix)m the " setting up of type" to 
the making of « copy," he became one of those intellectual, enterprising men who 
gave a vigorous impetus to the literary spirit which has made the Quaker City 
famous for founding newspapers. Mr. Coffin soon acquired a worthy reputation 
as a poet under the nam de plume of ** Boston Bard," being most widely known 
by his contributions to The True American, a Philadelphia daily. He issued 
proposals for a literary paper, which resulted in 182 1 in the publication of The Bee. 
This organ did not live long, passing into the hands of Atkinson & Alexander, 
publishers of the then new Saturday Evening Post^ and merging in that paper. 
Dissipation of earlier years now began to break down his health. After re- 
maining in Philadelphia a few years more, during which he published a volume 
of his poems, he removed to Rowley, Mass. Here he was reduced to pitiAil dis- 
tress by a lung malady and poverty. The publishers and many others of Phila- 
delphia remembered him and were very kind. The expense of issuing the volume 
which was published a few months before his death, on May 7, 1827, was borne 
entirely by his brethren in literature, and, much to their satisfaction, the proceeds 
of sales were enough to drive want from the poet's door, and gave peace to the 
remaining da3rs of his checkered life. Not least among those who aroused the 
benevolent feeling was the Milford Bard. 
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Gentlemen: The author of this little volume would consider 

himself devoid of the finer sensibilities of human nature were he to 

permit the present opportunity of expressing his sentiments to pass, 

without acknowledging the many literary favors and kind expres- 
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ons* of friendship, which he has received from you. The author, 

feeling himself under no obligations to any other literary friend 

(having received no favors), assumes the liberty of making this work 

an offering to you, with the sincere hope that if you do not admire 

you will acknowledge it as a token of unsophisticated respect, 

springing from a heart warm with the tender feelings of friendship. 

I subscribe myself, gentlemen, as I have 

been, and wish to remain, your 

sincere and benefitted friend, the 

MiLFORD Bard. 
Milford, Del., Oct. 4, 1827. 

Just before it was issued the following editorial appeared in the 
Gazette : " Messrs. Atkinson & Alexander, of Philadelphia, have 
now in press, and, we understand, will shortly publish the miscella- 
neous poems of our friend the Milford Bard. The volume will 
contain many pieces never yet published. Our friend stands high 
among the poets of our country, and has been considered one of the 
best four among them.f 

The Bard claimed that it was a successful financial ventiu-e. The 
products of the sales were divided equally between the poet and the 
publishers. How much he truly made on it is not known, but it is 
attested that his finances were in a very comfortable condition for 
some time afterwards. He paid his debts, which were few ; and a 
long time passed before he again asked credit at the drug>store for 
his " majoon ," for which he universally became indebted first when 
money was not plenty with him. He was thus beyond embarrass- 
ment, yet his pen kept on. In the Post of November twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, appeared a poem enti- 
tled " The Dreadfril Dragon," which contained that oft-quoted 
reference to the still : 

* So spelled in original. 

f A gentleman of Lexington, Ky., had then recently issued a work dedicated 
to the '* four most celebrated American Poets,'' among whom he included the 
•« Milford Bard:' 
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" It is the author too of shame, 
And never fails to kill ; 
Reader dost thou desire the name ? — 
The Serpent of the Still.' 



)) 



It is not necessary that we should weary the reader with the unin- 
teresting exact details and results of each year's work of the Bard, 
therefore except where his contributions enable us to throw light 
upon his life and character, they will not be mentioned. For some 
years succeeding the events lately described, his manner of life re- 
mained unchanged. He seemed to have gotten into a furrow 
wherein he found sufficient pleasure and profit to content him. It 
might be remarked, however, that his contributions became more 
numerous each year, thus showing that the opium habit had not, as 
yet, reached its ominous stage of devastation. When Godey^s 
Lddfs Book^ began in July, eighteen hundred and thirty, he con- 
tributed to it, and his poems continued to appear in that magazine 
at intervals until eighteen hundred and forty-six. It was also about 
the same time that he began sending articles to The Daily Chronicle. \ 
As a relief in literary pursuits he began to manifest an interest in 
painting and the mechanical arts. The pencil and brush had long 
before, in fact in boyhood, been sources of enjoyment to him, but it 
was not until about this period that he employed them with any 
definite purpose. Mechanics, doubtless, had grown upon him dur- 
ing his later years. Both were outlets for his idealism. He naturally 
followed art into sculpture, to which he paid some attention. These 
pursuits continued irregularly throughout his life. He had never 
received systematic instruction in painting, but that his productions 
upon the canvas were meritorious and above the attainment of an 
amateur dabbler can be attested from an examination of a few yet 
preserved and cherished in his native town. One especially deserves 

* Published by Louis A.Godey, — in Philadelphia; still exists and is well known, 
t Published by Chas. Atkinson, in Philadelphia. Began in 1828 ; discontinued in 
1834. 
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our notice and involuntarily excites our praise : it is a painting of 
the familiar scene where Othello stands beside the sleeping Desde- 
mona, meditating her destruction. It, of course, has not the touch 
of a Reynolds, but it certainly suggests that the brush was plied by 
one to whom nature vouchsafed unusual talent. The choice of that 
scene is apropos of his fondness for the works of Shakespere. He 
often said that those works, to him, were like a spring;— one 
might satisfy himself and yet feel assured that however much he took 
there would be an abundance, cool and sparkling, when again he 
should become thirsty. That love arose in early life and remained 
with him. 

During these few years there was a visible decline of poetry and 
an increase in prose. The most of the latter was published in the 
Casket In "The Fatal Lottery Ticket,*' which appeared in the 
issue of November, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, he says: " I 
write in the cause of virtue, which was my determination when I 
enlisted in the cause of literature, and I write only for those publi- 
cations devoted to the best interests of society." 

The year eighteen hundred and thirty-one was fraught with sad 
recollections. Ten years before his life had received that blighting 
stroke. It seems to have sorely impressed itself upon him at this 
tenth anniversary. In a poem sent to the Caskeiy he wrote : 

" Farewell ; ten annual sans have set 
Since we had converse sweet; 
Yes, ten have set since we have met, 
And ten may ere we meet." 

After this we find fewer references to that painful portion of his 
past. 

His productions evince after this a deeper investigation of the 
more abstruse sciences. He began those scientific essays which are 
of such high merit. Astronomy became quite a favorite study as 
did also mineralogy and botany, and the compositions mentioned 
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resulted from the pursuit of those studies. He also delved into the 
problems of Society, Domesticity, etc. Thus branching out into 
almost every topic that would suit the average reader, he became the 
favorite contributor of most of his patron journals. This necessarily 
consumed his time, but he yet found opportunity to indulge in his 
drug and to have his nocturnal talk and smoke at the store. In the 
Casket of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, appeared the 
poem of " Three-Score -and-Ten," so touching in its pathos, so 
illustrative of the poet's great respect for old age and its conditions. 
This was the opening article and was illustrated by the frontispiece, 
— a beautiful steel-plate representing a rural scene of an aged man 
surrounded by happy-faced children. 

In the next year he again furnished the subject for frontispiece 
in an initiatory prose composition entitled " Los Musicos ; or. The 
Spanish Exquisite.'* For these specialties he claimed to have been 
paid good sums. 

We have now reached a point in the life of John Lofland that we 
earnestly wish had foreshadowed other results than those which truth 
and impartiality compel us to chronicle. The dread enemy with 
whose powers he had so long dallied, now began to exercise that 
terrible influence which it had been gradually gaining over him for 
years. There came upon the man seasons in which he became 
totally regardless of everything save the drug. Before, its use had 
been tempered with some degree of discrimination as to times and 
conditions. He had abstained when he considered it most advan- 
tageous to health and labor. But there would come upon him in 
this year moments when he must have opium or become insane. 
This particular desire satisfied, he perhaps would not feel it to such 
a degree for weeks, possibly months ; but when it came upon him 
he soon discovered that resistance availed nothing. He began to 
lose mental force by reason of the unusual strain upon his brain and 
whole nervous system, and would return to reason after a debauch. 
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so enervated, so depressed in mind and so reduced in body that 
literary labor was out of the question for some time. But eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three was but the beginning of this pitiable 
slavery. It was a gradual development. It is noticeable that the 
amount of literary work in this year is almost equal to any other 
year, showing that the visitations of his mania had not materially 
interfered. In eighteen hundred and thirty-four, however, his work 
diminished. Then there retiu-ned the old collateral habit of tippling 
in alcoholic liquors, which was a consequence of excess of opium. 
These two— the vilest enemies of our species — took possession of 
him, the one turning the enlightened brain from framing soul-en- 
thusing lines to composing doggerels for tipsy ditties ; the other 
causing the erect and manly tread to sway in conscious stupor. Each 
month that rolled around found him on a lower grade than the one 
preceding. His literary occupations and studies were neglected but 
little at first, then more, until they were rare, and in the succeeding 
few years his contributions to the press were the result of a heroic 
attempt to withstand the temptation of his besetting sin. These 
efforts he could sustain but for short periods ; soon he would be back 
into the frenzy of his old excesses. 

From his '' Confessions of an Opium Eater," published some years 
later in Baltimore, we extract portions relating to this part of his 
life : 

"My stomach began to be disordered and my brain sympathized. 
I was distracted with dyspepsia and horrified with nightmare and 
most terrific dreams, until I was afraid to close my eyes in sleep. I 
attempted to throw off the habit, but in vain. I felt as if a hungry 
tiger were hugging me to his breast. Urged on by desperation, I 
increased the dose until I seemed to lose the use of my limbs, and 
my brain became frenzied. Imaginary distresses took possession of 
my mind, and I fancied that my friends had all forsaken me and 
were continually descanting upon my unfortunate habit. In this 
condition, not knowing scarcely where I went or what I did, de- 
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pression of spirit^ arising from the state of the nervous system, 
called for stimulus, and I drank ardent spirits. The liquor, added 
to the laudanum, inflamed my blood and I cut all manner of capers. 
I went at one time to the old church in my native town ; ascended 
the pulpit ; opened the best of books ; took my text and became 
eloquent, it was said, for my brain was in a highly excited state. 
Some ladies and gentlemen in the neighborhood, hearing my voice, 
excited by curiosity, came to the church and took their seats, while 
for an hour I poured forth upon them the thunders of the violated 
law. Many vagaries I committed, such as ringing a bell through 
the streets, calling all good citizens to the sale of all old maids and 
bachelors. Upon recovering, I remembered nothing that had 
passed during the delirium until my friends recalled the circum- 
stances to my dreamy memory. At different times a thousand dif- 
ferent fancies possessed my mind. At one time I imagined that my 
arm was a needle-making machine, and that I could see the needles 
spinning out at my elbow in quantities of several hundred per min- 
ute. At another time that a comical-looking old man with one eye 
and a wooden leg was constantly at my side wherever I went. When 
I sat down to the table he sat down beside me ; when I stretched 
my hand to a cup of coffee or a piece of toast, the one-eyed gentle- 
man stretched forth his also. When I arose and went out, he did 
the same. At bedtime, when I raised my foot to get into bed, he 
raised his ; and when I awoke in the morning, there lay the old 
gentleman at my side with his one eye wide open. I was not 
frightened at the spectre, for I understood the philosophy of the 
matter. The effect was produced by an illusion of the optic nerve, 
and no doubt all ghosts are produced in the same way in nervous 
persons. I had formerly known an old man with one eye who had 
been a pensioner upon my bounty. 

** My friends at last confined me, and I determined to make the 
desperate attempt to throw off the habit of using opium. But I 
truggled in vain, for the chains of a demon were around me. My 
friends used every means to prevent me from getting the drug, but 
intense suffering caused me to seek every opportunity to obtain it. 
My agonies were beyond endurance, and one night, when all were 
asleep, I softly stole from the house, and repaired to the office of 
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my cousin, the doctor. I knew where the laudanum bottle was, and 
with delirious joy I seized it and drank four or five ounces. Oh ! 
how different were my feelings when I returned home ! I had in a 
few minutes passed from despair into perfect bliss. The next day I 
obtained opium by strategy and continued the habit. At one time 
I was building an organ, and one night, frenzied with opium and 
liquor, I imagined that I was in a bar-room, and that the front row 
of open diapason pipes were the slats which enclosed the bar. I 
commenced tearing away the pipes to get in the bar, and it was 
some time before I discovered my mistake. I then repaired to my 
room, where I had many bottles of acid, etc., for chemical experi- 
ments, and seized a bottle of nitric acid, drinking about half a gill. 
I perceived the mistake, and drank five ounces of oil, which saved 
me. My throat was so swollen that I could scarcely breathe. 

'' So long as opium did not dethrone reason, the monarch of the 
mind, so long I avoided ardent spirits; but as soon as the Turkish 
t3nrant caused aberration in any degree, I flew to liquor and was soon 
soaring over the village. Under the influence of liquor and laud- 
aniun I have often been in great danger. I have escaped imminent 
death in a hundred different ways." 

During the attacks when liquor was necessary to him, his madness 
knew no bounds, and he would go to almost any length to obtain 
both opium and alcohol. It was the custom at the store where the 
Bard secured his drug, when he was out of funds to allow him credit 
for his opium, which he would periodically drop in and obtain. 
Upon one occasion, while in the height of abnormal excitement, 
he went to the store to get opium, and finding only a small lad 
there in attendance, while the others were at dinner, he went to 
the jar containing the drug and, obtaining a large lump, told 
the boy to charge it, and started up the street. Mr. McCoUey, the 
storekeeper, met him, and, noticing his state, stopped him. The 
Bard instantly thought that he was to be deprived of the drug ; so 
holding the dark lump aloft, he exclaimed: *'I love the Turk, and 
I'll die by it," and darted swiftly away. Having thus placed 
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before the reader the actual state of the man during the years of his 
fall, in order that his true situation may be understood, it is neces- 
sary to halt for a summing up, so to speak, which, however, must 
necessarily be somewhat retrogressive, though also presenting some 
new facts. 

Lofland was, as has been shown, naturally of a proud and lofty 
character. He had been reared in comparative luxury, had never 
know, as a child or lad, the absolute want of money to supply any 
whim which his ofttimes crotchety characteristics suggested, and had 
never, until these latter years, realized what it was to work for his 
own livelihood. Having started upon this high plane, and having 
always commanded the respect of those about him, it was a severe 
stroke, and sadly humiliating besides, having become the earner of 
his own living, to now find that he was being borne by an irresisti- 
ble current beyond not only that support, but also beyond the self- 
respect which had hitherto sustained him, and that esteem in which 
he knew his fellow-townsmen would hold him only while his actions 
were decorous and proper. He foresaw the end to which he was 
being whirled by a mighty tide, viz., degradation, ignominy, poverty, 
capped by an inhuman appetite that was sapping his very life away. 
He was not the last to notice the aversion which the towns people 
were beginning to show toward him. He was also quick to note the 
gradual decline in the praises of his writings by the press. Those 
praises would have been a balm for many an insult from those around 
him, but even they were fast dying away. He no more received the 
eulogistic letters from eminent persons and societies throughout the 
country. Some years previous he had been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Belles Lettres Society of Dickinson College, of the Union 
Literary Society of Washington and Jefferson College, and also of the 
Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylvania College. These testimonials 
of regard for his works were to him of the highest moment. But 
no more did laudatory letters and resolutions come from seats of 
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learning to add to his fame: all seemed to have forgotten that there 
ever had been a singer by the waters of the Mispillion. The world 
no longer echoed his strains of Poesy : the sun of the Milford Bard, 
so brilliant in its rising, so auspicious in its mid-day beams, was 
to him descending amid a dark horizon fraught with terror — 
crowded with gloomy images of intemperance, despair, disgrace 
and obloquy. These were the terrible thoughts which harassed him 
each moment he was in reason, — when the drug and its concomitant 
liquor had spent their dire effects. This state of mind he could not 
long endure; he had not been schooled to self-command in early 
life, he was as ever the victim of mistaken parental indulgence. He 
could not, he would not, long abide such torments: again the 
" bottle*' and the " case ; " again he soared aloft. Then would he, 
at this first period of return to the habit, catch up his pen and 
rapidly write of the visions which his amenomania spread before his 
mental gaze. Strange it is that the productions of those moments 
should emit almost the very scintillations which he attempted to 
describe. 'Twas during such a period that he gave life to the 
" Flight of Fancy," a poem which will live even should all his other 
works be consigned to oblivion. Could he always have written 
with such power, no lack of praise and eclat would he have experi- 
enced. But, alas ! 'twas only when, having stopped for a time, 
and after enduring every torment, he found himself unable to resist 
and had again imbibed, was he gifted with the higher "flights of 
fancy." 

When, however, he was able to pursue his labors, knowing the 
frailty of his resolution, he worked night and day so persistently 
that oftentimes he was thrown on his bed in sickness from it. Such 
was the fact in the Winter of eighteen hundred and thirty-six- 
seven. He was confined to his room some months, during which 
time he could do nothing to support himself, and we find him in 
abject poverty, weakness of body and despair of mind. His con- 
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dition thus preventing labor, he no longer had the means of support, 
and even was in want of real necessities amidst a severe Winter. By 
incurring debts he, however, managed to keep body and soul together 
until the opening of Spring. He was then reduced to such a state 
of necessity that he was compelled to lay aside his pride and 
appeal for aid. He addressed the following letter to the members 
of the Athenian Literary Society of Delaware College,* which had 
some time before elected him an honorary memb«r : 

(In confidence.) Milford, Del., April 5th, 1837. 

My Dear Friends: 

Imperious necessity compels me to write to you, though 
my pride forbids. I have been sick all Winter, the greater por- 
tion of the time confined to my bed. Oh ! that I could describe 
to you my sufierings. I have seen better days — I was born in the 
lap of luxury. During the last Summer I commenced a Novel, on 
which to establish my fame, or fall. I wrote incessantly day and 
night, which intense application brought on disease, as I was very 
feeble before. When I was taken sick (about three months ago), I 
had some money ; but the calls of a sick bed soon absorbed it all, and 
I have been about two months without a dollar in the world. What 
I have suffered, you may imagine, but I cannot describe. I have 
slept in a cold room without a cent to buy wood. I cannot even 
purchase the medicines I require, to say nothing of the numerous 
things necessary in a sick room. I would have still suffered in silence 
had not the creditors of my sickness threatened to sell my few dar- 
ling books, which are doubly dear to me, on account of my having 
received nearly all of them as presents from distinguished persons in 
our State. They also threaten to sell my clothes ! ! 

* This distinguished organization was founded December 18, 1834, by D. Hayes 
Agnew, George C. Jones, George R. Riddle, Amos Slaymaker, Joseph Tatlow, 
James V. Blaney, James T. McCuUough, William S. Qawson, James C Turner, 
William G. Whiteley, Thomas D. Bell, and William S. Graham, almost all of 
whom afterwards attained prominence in the ministry, in national politics, in med- 
icine, in law or upon the bench. This Society has included among its members 
more men of note than any similar association in this country, in proportion to 
members. 
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I wish, my dear friends, you could see me while writing this letter ; 
I am sure I would remind you of the " Merchant's Clerk *' from the 
'* Diary of a London Physician." I am so feeble at this moment 
that I can scarcely guide my pen. 

Did I not know, my dear friends, that a Homer, a Milton, a 
Goldsmith, and a Bums have been oppressed by poverty, I should 
not have power to endure such an existence. But I believe that God 
will raise me up for some useful purpose. I am so sick I cannot 
proceed. 

AFTERNOON, APRIL 5TH. 

Misfortune appears to be the lot of poets, and as an unfortimate 
child of song I implore your aid, for I have no money, and no friends 
who can aid me here. If the work I am writing were finished, I 
could procure all my necessities require. I appeal to you, gen- 
tlemen of the Athenaean Literary Society of Newark College, I 
appeal to you rather than to any other body or individual, because 
you are gentlemen of education and refined feeling, and because 
you are Delawareans and members of the Delaware College. 

Will you do me the kindness to call the Society together, and ask 
them to extend relief to a suffering child of song? One dollar or 
two from each member will be a trifie, while the aggregate will bring 
peace and happiness, and perhaps health to me. I do not pretend, 
however, to dictate. The members can contribute what they please 
to my relief, and believe me, my dear friends, it will be received 
with thanks and eternal gratitude. Should I recover and publish 
my work, which is half finished, I will return the money, provided 
you will permit me to do so. 

I recollect when I was at the College in Philadelphia, that the 
Boston Bard (Robert S. Coffin) was long confined on a sick bed. 
I went among the students and other private friends, and made up the 
sum of ^50 for his relief. Oh, my dear friends, how little did I 
think then that I too should need the assistance of some friendly 
hand ! But poverty is the lot of literary men — ^why should I 
complain ? 

For several years, however, I have genteelly supported myself by 
my pen. It has been the will of God that I should suffer, and why 
should I complain ? I have not complained, for I have suffered 
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during two months privations and miseries absolutely appalling to 
humanity, and nothing could now drive me to the disclosure of my 
unhappy situation but the threat to sell my few darling books and 
my clothes, which would be a disgrace that I could not survive. My 
long sickness has thrown me in debt, and my creditors are ignorant, 
uneducated men, who cannot feel for the sorrows of a mind so far 
superior to their own. 

Do, my dear friends of the Athenian Literary Society, aid me all 
you can in my distress. Save me from the exposure and mortification 
of having my few books sold. My inexorable creditors have given 
me two weeks to pay the amount. I owed not a dollar in the world 
when I was taken sick. 

Please call the Society together, and ask each member to contribute 
whatever he pleases. Whatever sums may be collected for my relief 
will be gratefully received. I appeal to your Society alon€ for relief; 
intense application has forced me to do so, for my sufferings have 
been in consequence of intense application. 

Please do not let my suffering situation be known to the world. 
Be so kind as to write me as soon as convenient, if you should 
interest yourselves in my behalf; and I cannot believe that you will 
see me pine, and perhaps perish, for the want of sympathy. 

Oh ! how little did I think when you made me an honorary mem- 
ber of your Society, that I should so soon suffer and ask your aid. 
But such is the fate of man. I shall address you in the Delaware 
Gazette^ so soon as I get well. In the full hope that you will 
sympathize with me in my suffering situation, 

I subscribe myself yours, with the highest respect and esteem, 

John Lofland. 

Note. — ^Please call the Society together privately and state to the 
members that I am in a suffering situation, which I have borne for 
two months without complaint. My sickness has thrown me in 
debt nearly ^40 ; and believe me, that I now have but one eleven 
penny piece in the world, out of which I shall pay the postage on 
this letter. I am in need of medicine, flannel, clothing, etc., etc. 
Believe me, I shall never forget your kindness already done me. I 
shall write for the Delaware Gazette so soon as I get able, which 
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will not be before the warm weather sets in. I am so weak now I 
cannot get up, and I have not a stick of wood to render my room 
comfortable. I had some few compositions ready for the editors of 
the Philadelphia Courier ^ Post and Chronicle when I was taken 
sick, which my sister sent on for me, but they are already paid for. 
Thus you see I have no hope of relief but from the literati of my 
native State, sweet little Delaware. Do, my dear friends, aid me if 
you can, and I shall remember you with eternal gratitude. 

I am exhausted with the effort of writing this letter. Please let 
me hear from you soon, should you agree to aid a suffering child of 
song. Yours with respect, 

John Lofland. 
Please address. 

Dr. John Lofland 

or Milford Bard, 

Milford, Del. 

P. S. — I again return you thanks for the honor you have done me 
in making me an honorary member of the Athenaean Literary Society. 

The person who may open this letter will please proceed as above 
desired, and oblige his friend. Mr. Geo. R. Riddle * may not be 
at college when this arrives. Please lay this letter before the 
Society. 

On the outside was the following : 

Milford, Del. Paid lo 

April 5th. 
To 

Mr. Geo. R. Riddle^ Secretary of the Athensean Literary Society 
of New Ark College. Should he not be present the i»:esent 
Secretary or one of the members may open this letter. 

New Ark College, 
New Ark, 
In great haste, Delaware. 

* Then a student at the college. He was bom at New Castle, in 18 17, and 
after becoming distingnbhed as a lawyer, member of Congress and United States 
Senator fix>m Delaware, died at Washington, D. C, March 29. 1867. 

6 
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This letter was received and duly laid before the Society, which 
directed a letter of sympathy to be written to the Bard, and that in 
it should be stated that his wishes should be gratified as soon as 
possible. The reply was written on the eighth of April, three days 
after the date of his appeal. 

The Society's letter is not now to be found, but its purport, as 
stated above, is known from collateral matter. The Bard wrote 
again as follows : 

''MiLFORD, Delaware, May 15, 1837. 
" My Dear Friend : 

*'I thank you very kindly for the sympathy expressed in your 
polite letter of April 8th. You suggested that I should write again 
about the middle of May and inform the Society of my present 
circumstances, which I will now do. 

" About a week after I received your letter I began to revive in 
health, and applied myself diligently to my pen in the vain hope 
that I should be able to help myself out of difficulty without 
troubling my friends ; but alas 1 I had written but a few days, when 
I was again attacked with a violent fit of dyspepsia, attended with 
great prostration^ My long sickness has involved me in debt for 
the first time in my life. My afflictions have been severe, but I 
still believe that a kind Providence will restore me to health and 
prosperity. The persons to whom I am indebted appear to be 
inexorable, though I have given them no cause for severity. They 
are uneducated men, in whom the love of money is paramount to 
everything else. By telling them, however, of the contents of your 
letter, I succeeded in prevailing upon them to wait until about the 
first of June. I did not inform them of the nature of the contents 
of your letter, only that I had a prospect of relief about the first of 
June. They are determined to wait no longer than that time, and 
should I not obtain relief my few highly-prized books will be sold 
for little or nothing, and I may, perhaps, pine and pensh in a 
prison without a crime. The very thought makes me shudder. To 
two men I owe thirty-one dollars, besides some little debts to other 
individuals. I cannot expect the members of our Society to make 
up the whole amount, but I shall be gratefiil for whatever sums they 
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may individually appropriate for my relief. The whole amount of 
my debts is somewhere in the neighborhood of fifty dollars. Added 
to this, I am much necessitated at this time. I have not called for 
help until I found that it was impossible to help myself. You were 
so kind as to make me a member of your literary Society, and hence 
it is that I have made free to disclose to you my suffering situation, 
in the full belief that you would secretly sympathize and extend to 
me the hand of relief. I could not make up my mind to expose my 
situation to any other Society or to any other men. Your kindness 
towards me will account for my reliance upon you. My gratitude 
will be unbounded as my afflictions have been severe. 

'* Be so kind, my dear friend, as to lay this letter before the 
Society, privately, for I would not that the world should frown at 
my misfortunes. The feelings of educated men are delicate. Each 
member can appropriate what sum he pleases to my relief; it will 
be small to them individually, but collectively it will bring peace, 
happiness and perfect health to me. Should time or circumstances 
ever place it in my power to return the kindness to any of the 
members, I shall do so with heart-felt satisfaction. God is witness 
to the sincerity of my assertion ; in Him I place my trust ; on Him 
I can rely. 

'^ Please excuse my disjointed letter, for I am at this moment in 

so much pain that I can scarcely write. My sufferings have been 
great. 

'' In the full hope that my sorrows may be soothed 

and my misfortunes ameliorated, I subscribe myself 
with the highest respect, yours, etc., etc., 

"John Lofland 

alias 
" Milford Bard. 

" N. B. — Please present my respects to Mr. Planner and to all the 
members. Please excuse my paper, for it was all I had at hand.'' 

The letter had upon the exterior: 

" Milford, Del., Paid i2>4 

May 1 6th. 
Mr. Thobias D. Bbll, 
New Ark College, 
New Ark, 

Delaware." 
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These letters are true indices to the character and general moral 
state of the Milford Bard at the time that they were written, and 
doubtless astonish the reader by the change which they show to 
have taken place in the man during the previous few years. Indeed, 
a review of his life to this point presents a sad reflection. The man 
of ten years before has given place to one in whom the most com- 
mendable traits of the former personage are totally lost. From 
pronounced respectability, genius and fame he has sunk into the 
lowest depths of social aversion, littleness and beggary. His letters 
evince a lack of polish in every sentence. In order to gain the 
means of appeasing that ever ravenous appetite, he assumed the 
cloak of invention and exaggeration, for much in the letters relating 
to his sickness and its consequences must be taken cum grano salts. 
He had even arrived at that stage where truth is naught when it 
obstructs the gratification of the " darling sin.** He, however, did 
not succeed in beguiling the Athensean Society. The members 
directed an order to be drawn for fifty dollars to be sent him ; but 
after some investigation of his surroundings and his habits, the 
order was rescinded. 

There is a broad and fair way of looking at the man's condition 
at that time which arouses the charitable elements within us. He 
had undoubtedly been thrown from his normal, physical, men- 
tal and moral condition by the excessive use of opium ; and while 
in this state he should not be judged without due allowances. We 
praise or condemn men when considering their lives in entirety, 
according as their actions conform to the highest average of their 
mental capacity. But here is a man who at this time unquestionably 
was lacking that full sense of pride and propriety which had always 
characterized him before he became impaired by dissipation, and we 
are not justified in believing him to have been beyond redemp- 
tion. No I that superior genius which had marked his earlier years 
was still in existence, awaiting the arrival of that state of body 
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which would allow it to exert itself. The Milford Bard inprapera per- 
sonam did not dictate those maudlin, cringing, miserable letters to 
the polished Society which in his better days had honored him with 
unsolicited membership: it was the unnatural, diseased, opiated 
brain of a debauchee that penned those words ; and had he been 
himself wholly, with mind unclouded by excesses, with limbs un- 
shaken with indulgences, he would have shrunk from writing such 
letters as from a vile crime : the thought of such conduct, — such 
words — would have caused him to recoil in horror. Opium had 
brought him to it : opium had reversed the dominating power of 
good and evil with all their allies. He stands not alone among men 
in paying the penalty for dallying with that dread intoxicant : it 
produced the same effect upon De Quincey, who was lowered to the 
most abject littleness of action. The course of its effects upon Poe 
was marked with the same sign-posts. They, as the Bard, became 
so affected as to write and do things which in their more promising 
after-life burned like red-hot torturing irons. 

Whether he really was in the financial condition which his letters 
picture or whether it was but a delusion resulting from his mental 
state, cannot with certainty now be said ; but it can be truthfully 
asserted that his goods never were sold, and that he never was im- 
prisoned for debt, both of which could have happened according to 
the laws of Delaware at that time. Not only did he escape such mis- 
fortune, but we find that during the remainder of the year he resumed 
his respectable connection with many of his old patron periodicals. 

We cannot at this day attempt to satisfactorily explain the causes 
which led to this improvement, but as a suggestion the strange 
results arising from certain modes and times of taking the drug may 
be mentioned. Many peculiar situations were brought about by De 
Quincey and Coleridge by simply regulating the dose. It is possible 
that the Bard had discovered something new regarding its use, and 
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thus brought about this marked change in him manifested in the 
summer of eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 

During this period of rejuvenation, so to speak, was begun the 
correspondence which finally induced him to go to Baltimore. In 
that city lived James Gaskins, a half-brother of the Bard's mother, * 
who was engaged in writing an agricultural work which he desired 
the Bard to prepare for publication. Finally agreeing, after a Win- 
ter of improved health and considerable literary labor, as shown by 
his contributions, the Bard left Milford for Baltimore in May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight. 

* Sarah Virden, maternal grandmother of the Bard, upon the decease of Absalom 
Viiden, her husband and the father of the Bard's mother, married James Gaskins, 
and the James Gaskins mentioned in the text was issue of that marriage. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE IN BALTIMORE. 
1838— 1846. 

C OME few days after his arrival in Baltimore, the Bard and his 
cousin, James Gaskins, * went to Washington and Georgetown 
for a holiday before setting to work. Upon his return to Balti- 
more, he wrote to his half-sister Mary Wallace ; but in his ever- 
present impulse to create effect, he headed the letter from 

Washington, as will be seen : 

Uncle Sam. 

Washington (Capitol), May 25th, 1838. 

' My Dear Mary : — I write this letter to you in the Capitol of 
the United States, the land of genius and of song. I am at this 
moment gazing down upon those illustrious characters who have 
shed so much grandeur and glory upon our country. While I 
behold them seated around me, they remind me of those gigantic 
intellects of '76 who hurled from their arms the chains which Eng- 
land had riveted, and swore, aye, swore by the immutable principles 
of liberty, that they no longer owed any allegiance to the King of 
Great Britain. 

" On my left sits the celebrated orator, Henry Clay, and to his 
right, the once denominated God-like Webster. Mr. Preston, from 
South Carolina, is speaking, or rather thundering his denunciations 
against the principles which Dr. Niles has just advocated. The 
subject is the Great Western Road. Mr. Preston is an elegant and 
an eloquent speaker. He reminds me of the sublime Cicero, when 
he shakes his head and quivers his finger. 

Apropos ! I had forgotten to tell you how I arrived in Balti- 
more. The first night I slept none and felt very bad. In 

* James Gaskins had two sods, John and James, junior. 

87 
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Wilmington, Mr. Harker persuaded me to stay all night, which I 
did, but to cap the climax some fellows were drunk in front of the 
house, and kept me awake nearly all of the second night. I was 
quite a show on the route, as Mr. Hudson put my name on the way 
bill. I had not been in the hotel at Smyrna* ten minutes before 
the room, entry and porch were crowded, all gazing at me.f Sev- 
eral ladies from Sm3nma to New Castle recognized me in the stage 
by my conversation, after learning where I was from. At New 
Castle I fell in with Mr. Denison. 

I am delighted with railroad traveling. We left Wilmington at 
nine o'clock in the morn, and arrived at Baltimore about eleven in 
the evening. The country, a few miles from Baltimore on the road 
to Washington, is extremely romantic and beautiful ; but as you 
approach the latter city it degenerates in sublimity mitil you arrive 
on the borders of Washington. Our cousin James went with me to 
Washington, and having bank business in Georgetown, we examined 
that town. 

But the Capitol, the Capitol; that is the building, containing 
in it two bodies of men more distinguished than any others in the 
world. I heard them speaking in both ; but we did not stay long. 
Our cousin John will have business soon in Washington, when I 
shall go again. You will perceive that part of this letter was written 
in Wash : and the other in Bait : 

I have been treated in Baltimore in a first-rate manner — ^in a 
manner congenial to my feelings — in a manner apropos to such a 
man as myself. 

In Wilmington I was nearly worshipped by some of the most 
distinguished literary and scientific men, as well as merchants and 
others. They crowded round me, and offered me the freedom of 
the city. I shall never forget the Wilmingtonians. 

*This was the old Delaware Hotel at Smyrna, which is still a well-known 
hostehy. 

j* At that time and for many years after, travel was by stage-coaches, which ran 
on regular schedules. The line from MUford to Wihnington was via Smyrna, 
where horses were changed and passengers remained one night, and New Castle, 
where horses were again changed. Wilmington was reached in the afternoon of 
the second day. 
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I have been often recognized in Baltimore when introduced. I 
have seen more handsome ladies here than ever I saw in any town 
or city. It appears that two out of every three are beautiful, 
extremely beautiful. 

I have examined Uncle Gaskins' work and find it very inge- 
nious. He is a very popular man, and many persons who are 
continually passing are urging him to publish it. We are both at 
the desk this moment ; but I have stolen time to write to you, who, 
with the exception of Mother, was the only person who exhibited 
any emotion at parting. But I must close. Had I the time I 
would write a thousand things more. 

When you are done this letter, send it to Sally,* that she may 
read it and know that I have arrived safe in Baltimore. When I 
have finished my work I shall retiurn to Delaware to sell my tools, 
books and other property. I shall then come here, linchf into 
work until I get a thousand dollars or something less. I shall then 
bloom into Delaware and play the devil, and so forth. 

Amen ! Our folks here send their respects to you. I must close 
and go to writing for the press. Adieu. 

Yours, in generous sympathy, 

John Lofland, Bard. 

His day dreams had not yet ended ! 

In reading this letter one must keep in mind that it was written 
in the childish familiarity of brother to sister, and was never 
intended for the public eye. 

For some months he labored steadily with his uncle, having also 
enough time to contribute to some of the city periodicals. These 
articles, both prose and poetic, attracted the attention of literary 
men. He received very lucrative offers for his productions from 
some of the leading newspapers and magazines, among others the 

*This vns Sarah V. Lofland, his sister, who married Rev. Corry Chambers. 
After her death he married Miss Williamson, daughter of Nicholas G. William- 
son, an eminent lawyer and the second Mayor of Wilmington (1834). It was 
at Williamson's house that Myra Clark Gaines, the famous litigant, was entertained 
the night before her elopement, in which Miss Williamson was an abettor. 

t Launch : a Delaware colloquialism. 
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Baltimore Patriot^ and NiUi Register ;\ which he accepted and 
fulfilled without interfering with his regular work for his uncle. 
But soon that old erratic spirit again infested him, and the 
regularity of his working hours became irksome. His increasing 
intimacy with men of letters persuaded him that he could gain a 
livelihood by contributions to the press, and he began to ignore his 
obligations to his uncle. His irregularity soon led to a rupture of 
their amicable feelings and business relations, and within a year 
after arriving in Baltimore he left his patron's house and took board 
at a hotel on South street. 

He now entered fully into independent literary work, mostly for 
the Baltimore Patrioty of which he became literary editor in the 
latter part of eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. 

This was the dawn of his brightest day of fame, and was the 
beginning of the period during which he was known as a leader in 
society, a famous man in letters, and a most pleasant acquaintance 
notwithstanding occasional opium and alcoholic debauches and his 
many eccentricities of manner and dress. In this latter point he 
again became the fantastic student of years before. 

During the winter he met with an adventure which caused him 
considerable annoyance. One evening, while returning on foot 
from a walk in the suburbs, he was attacked by a ruffian who made 

* First issaed September 28, 18 12, by Isaac Monroe and Ebenezer French. In 
18 14 the name was changed to Baltimore Patriot and Evening Advertiser. It 
was published every afternoon. On January I, 1849, John N. Mcjilton and 
Joshua Jones, purchased a share. Mcjilton had been on the editorial staff some 
thne. Isaac Monroe, the founder, died in 1859. The paper has always been 
well conducted and popular. 

t Published by Hezekiah Niles, who died at Wilmington, Del., April 2, 1836. 
The first issue was on Saturday, September 7, 181 1, and the last on February 26, 
1848. From September 2, 1837 to May 4, 1839, it was published in Washington, 
D. C, returning to Baltimore on the last-named date. Ogden Niles, son of the 
founder, became sole manager in 1836. No journal of that period is referred to 
oftener and copies are very valuable. 
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a lunge at him with a dagger. Throwing up his right arm the 
blade passed through his wrist. As the would-be robber hastily with- 
drew it to do more effective injury, the Bard kicked him heavily in 
the abdomen, and rapidly ran from the spot. He had saved his 
life; but the member which supplied him with the means of sus- 
taining it was most seriously incapacitated. For nearly two months 
he could not use his right hand. For a while he fulfilled his 
duties through an amanuensis; but toward the end had gained 
sufficient dexterity with the left hand to be able to prepare his own 
manuscript, which he always preferred to do. From this time he 
could write with equal fiacility with either hand. 

Hardly had he recovered from this misfortune when another one 
far more serious overtook him. 

His own words as found in his '' Confessions ' ' best describes this 
incident and its consequences, and exhibit another page in the 
book of his private life. The disaster was the burning of his hotel, 
but that was nothing compared with its consequences. 

He had been using opium moderately, yet continuously. This 

accident caused him to go beyond his customary amount, which as 

usual brought him to liquor. He wandered about no one now 

knows where, for more than a week, and was finally found by one of 

his friends in a most maudlin, abject state upon the street, clothes 

torn and dirty and speech incoherent. They kindly sent him to 

the hospital, the arrival at which place it seems was the first thing 

that marked the return to reason. 

"The hotel at which I boarded took fire in the night from a 
steam engine in the rear ; my trunk was plundered of money and 
clothing; and I found myself in the streets of a large city in a 
state of destitution for the first time in my life. Distress of mind 
caused me to use opium freely. Soon it disordered my stomach 
and brain sufficiently to cause me to drink. The usual result of 
using opium finally took place, and before I was aware of it, I 
found myself seated in a carriage at the gate of the Maryland 
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Hospital, and two stout strong men ready to take me to my room. 
Opium and liquor were both denied me, except a thimbleful per 
day, when I had been taking eight ounces (half a pint !) of 
laudanum or half an ounce of opium in the same time. Oh ! the 
anguish that I suffered during three long weeks, — ^not sleeping a 
moment in thirteen days and nights, for I could not sit still, stand 
still, or lie still one minute. I was almost blind from loss of sleep ; 
my limbs jerked violently, and cramps seized me in every member. 
My nerves crawled like worms, and I was compelled to walk, walk, 
walk until nature was exhausted, and I could scarcely drag one foot 
after the other. 

*'One day, in perfect despair, I went down to dinner. The 
doctor and the patients were seated at the tables. I could not eat. 
I arose, and as I went up the steps I met the gate-keeper going 
down to see the doctor. Good 1 I exclaimed to myself, — ^the track 
is clear ! Though extremely nervous I ran into the yard, seized a 
piece of plank, placed it against the wall ; and with a desperate 
effort I ascended it and went over the wall, smashing my gold 
watch, breaking a heavy gold guard I wore, and dropping a much 
prized seal and key on the inside of the wall. But I heeded it not. 
I ran to Baltimore street, leaped into a carriage, and told the driver 
to drive to the nearest drug store as if the devil were after him, 
assuring him that money was no object. Sure enough I went up 
Baltimore street like the fluid along the electro-magnetic telegraph. 
I leaped out and told the druggist, who knew me and my habits — 
for God's sake to give me four ounces of laudanum as soon as 
possible. I swallowed it, and in half an hour I swallowed four 
ounces more. In one hour I was at ease and as happy a man as 
ever existed. But alas ! I was again as deep as ever in the habit of 
using opium. Afraid to go home lest my friends should send me 
back to the hospital, I bought a shirt to put on the next morning, 
Sunday, and staid at a hotel, with the intention in my opiated, 
inflated mind, of paying a visit the next day to a lady, and of 
playing with her on the piano and accordeon. Accordingly, the 
next day, I started up the street in high spirits to see her, for she 
was a celebrated beauty; but who should I meet but one of my 
friends who had been most active in sending me to the hospital. 
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'Doctor/ said he with surprise, 'how did you get out of the hos- 
pital? ' ' Why sir/ said I, ' I jumped the wall/ " 

He had now for this particular time gotten over the craze for 
liquor which opium periodically induced, and by taking each day 
the usual dose he transacted business and moved in society as a 
rational being. He resumes, — 

" The next day I went home, and during eleven months and 
three weeks I never touched ardent spirits ; but in that time opium 
was bringing back its old results." He got out of the hospital in 
April, eighteen hundred and forty. His position as editor was no 
longer open to him ; but without difficulty he gained a living by 
irregular contributions. He ever had this resource to sustain him. 
His writings were in demand, and he had but to produce them, to 
obtain his price. There was also another source of revenue which 
was not striking nor uncommon in those days. He became there, 
as he had been in Milford, the ''pen-in-hand " for all who wished 
anything "in the literary way." Aspiring Fourth of July orators, 
graduating physicians, timid or dull lawyers and collegiates, sought 
his prolific pen to supply their particular needs. The revenue thus 
derived, with the sale of his literary productions, secured him a 
comfortable and at times munificent living ; but he was proverbially 
unable to keep any great store of money by him. He was fond of 
society, and in gratifying himself in that particular he spared not. 

There was also another call upon his funds which he never could 
resist, and in responding to which he derived great pleasure, viz : 
charity. No unfortunate ever appealed in vain to the Milford Bard 
for aid. It is said by Baltimoreans yet living who well remember 
him, that he thought it was not too much to give his last dollar or 
to go to the city limits to help any one in distress. He has fre- 
quently been seen to leave a gay party and listen patiently to a sor- 
rowful story, and while great tears rolled down his cheeks, empty 
his purse to the supplicant. 
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The remembrance of this humane feeling lives far more vividly in 
the minds of the people of Baltimore than all his waywardness. 

Thus denpng no financial demand of society or charity, his purse 
was seldom overloaded ; but when it was abundantly stocked, as he 
often jocularly said, he " lived on top of the city.*' 

With his finances at flood or at ebb the '* bottle " or the *^ case," 
however, was ever about him. There was no evidence to ordinary 
observers of his indulgence ; but nevertheless it went on, and as the 
year rolled round, it induced, as he well knew it would, that state 
of his system which would force him to alcoholic stimulants. 

He was, in March, eighteen hundred and forty-one, fast ap- 
proaching his annual season of agony, when an opportunity occurred 
for hurrying matters. Says he in the " Confessions : " 

"I stepped in one day at Beltzhower's hotel, and a southern 
gentleman hearing me called Bard, an appellation I was universally 
called by in Baltimore, made himself known, and invited me to 
take some brandy. We drank several times of fourth proof, until 
the gentleman and myself were both glorious in the arms of Sir 
Richard Rum. How I got to Barnum's City Hotel I never could 
divine ; but I got there without having my head broken on the pave 
by Sir Richard. Mr. Bamum, while I was asleep, took my watch, 
etc., that I might not get robbed when I went out, as he knew I 
would go. The next day as I started out, I met my cousin, an 
officer of one of the banks,* who hailed me. 

" ' Come, cousin John, will you take a ride?* 'Yes,* said I, ' if 
you will let Sir Richard Rum and the Grand Turkf go with me.' 

" * Very well,' returned he, smiling, 'get into the cab.*' 

" I soon fell asleep upon his breast, and when I awoke I was at 
the hospital gate. 

" Again I was cut off from opium ; again I suffered horrors unutter- 
able. I begged, I pled the Doctor to give me laudanum enough to 
calm my system ; but all in vain. I could not sleep, and passed the 

*This was the James Gaskins, junior, before spoken of. 
j- Opium. 
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first night talking through the flue, on literary subjects, to a person 
who occupied a room just above mine. 

''Booth, the tragedian,* was confined in the next room. The 
next day, worn out with misery, I resolved to have opium at all 
hazards. I bribed the coachman to bring it, and while he was gone 
I slipped the Doctor's key, stole into his office while he was stand- 
ing on the long passage, filled a pint cup with brandy ten years old, 
and escaped unseen. In a little while I was immortally glorious. I 
seized a sheet, wrapped it around me and flew up stairs. The ladies 
were at tea ; no one was in the upper parlor. One of Pickering's 
grand pianos stood open before me. I sat down and commenced 
playing the 'Battle of Prague.* The Doctor, hearing the thunder- 
ing bass, came up, took me by the pulse, and said ' Bard, where did 
you get it ?* ' Oh I Doctor,' said I, ' you cannot expect me to turn 
traitor against Sir Richard.' Not understanding my allusion, he 
thought me delirious and took me down to my room. 

" The coachman brought me an ounce of opium. I took about 
one-quarter, slept soundly, and was well in a day or two, to the 
surprise of the Doctor, and was taken home by my friends under the 
supposition that I was free from opium. I longed to be so ; but the 
agonies of the rack were too great for my resolution." 

In a few days, however, he voluntarily returned to the hospital, 
and for about two months submitted to treatment to eradicate 
the appetite for the drug. What transpired, and what he endured 
in that time, he never clearly remembered, and as he was able to 
recall the events of treatment at all other times his condition on this 
occasion must have been very serious. 

In June he left the institution ,in the sincere belief that opium 
retained no power over him. He was indeed happy at the thought 
of freedom from its enchainment, and celebrated his enfranchise- 
ment in prose and verse. 

He pursued his labors with unwonted earnestness and regularity 
during the whole of the Summer. 

* Junius Brutus Booth. 
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former Mayor and a couple of our large merchants often come out 
so drunk they can hardly walk. 

My dear Mary, I have not said a hundredth part of what I wish 
to. Be a good girl, and joyful will be our meeting. 

Remember me to all, from A to Z. I shall come when I can 
without injuring my prospects. I am solicited by many to publish a 
work. My poetry is universally admired. 

A dozen ladies are in love with me. A young widow wants me 
to marry her — ^five brick houses and bank stock. But you know I 
don't care for money. 

Your affectionate brother, 

John Lofland. 

This letter is addressed : 

Miss Mary Wallace, 

In the garden spot of America, 

Milford, 
Bard. Delaware. 

It was but a short time after the sending of this letter that the old 
habit returned. He again sought the "Turk," but so moderately 
that it did not, for a long time, materially diminish his capability for 
labor, nor his mental powers. Indeed, the drug had left its imprint 
so effectually upon his brain that to reach his accustomed power in 
poetry a stimulant was required. Having once become enslaved, 
the brain could not exert even its natural forces without it. 

During the interim of abstinence, his literary work had been 
mainly in prose. He had experienced an abattement, in which those 
beautiful poetic flights that marked his earlier years were impossible. 
Although he became more regular and business-like in all his trans- 
actions, his wonted gayety was subdued, and he had begun to show 
the strain of his heroic endurance. 

This same spirit was experienced by De Quincey upon endeavoring 
to quit opium, and proved too strong for his many earnest resolu- 
tions to abandon the habit. Coleridge also passed through the same 
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stage of despondency ; but, possessing a greater moral fortitude than 
either De Quincey or Lofiand, he succeeded in passing the last twenty 
years of his life free from the drug. 

Many writers now agree that the peculiarities of Poe's temperament 
were also induced by the wearing struggle against opium. 

When the Bard resumed his habit, the despondency departed, and 
he again appeared among his friends as the Bard of old. His poems 
began to predominate. He, seemingly, took up his career where he 
had left it in the June before, and he had a Winter of unexcelled 
prosperity, fame and social eclat. 

When the Spring of eighteen hundred and forty-two opened, he 
found himself upon the verge of what had now become his annual 
wreck. Seeing the climax approaching, he voluntarily went to the 
Manual Labor Hospital for treatment. After remaining nearly 
three months he recovered and left the institution. This fact, and 
his history for some months, is very fully stated in a letter to his 
mother : 

Baltimore, December 26th, 1842. 
My Dear Mother: 

I received your affectionate letter yesterday, and should have 
answered it instanter, had I not been prevented by company. The 
celebrated Phrenologist, Mr. Fletcher, and his beautiful, charming 
and accomplished lady, called to see me in the afternoon. She is 
certainly the most intellectual and fascinating lady that has paid me 
a visit for a long time. 

You enquire respecting my circumstances, and I am happy to in- 
form you that I have not only recovered my health, but have recov- 
ered from my misfortune in being plundered. The villain stole 
into my room and took everything of value, and left me not a rag 
of cloth clothes to wear. I found a friend in a rank stranger, who 
voluntarily came forward and offered to lend me whatever sum I 
required. That friend was James M. Buchanan, Esq*r,* a distin- 

* Member of the Bar of Baltimore. 
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guished lawyer and loco foco.* I borrowed of him $$o, which I 
paid week before last. During my sickness and confinement, I pre- 
pared a course of lectures: one on TAe Horrors of Intemperance^ 
and another on The Errors and Evils of Infidelity^ the Proofs of 
the Existence of a Supreme Being, and of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. I delivered them in Baltimore, Washington, and Alexan- 
dria, and in one week made I400. I had tremendous audiences, and 
many went away without being able to get in. Lectures are all the 
rage now, and brother Maffitt f and I have taken the lead. 

I am writing two poetical lectures; one on the character of wo- 
man, and the other, a satire. 

I am at present negotiating with a printer to get up a volume for 
me. I have a notion that I can make a good deal of money by 
publishing a volume of essays and fugitive poems. 

I made money with my pen last week. Among other things that 
I wrote for the public was a short history of the Indians that have 
been exhibiting at the Museum. 

The proprietor of the Indians intends to have it printed in pam- 
phlet form, to be sold to the people who go to see the Indians per- 
form the war dance, etc. 

I wrote the pamphlet (30 pages) in two days and nights, and 
received on Saturday last from Colonel Devoo (the proprietor) thirty- 

* As the term " loco foco " is seldom heard, and consequently its political sig- 
nificance almost unknown to the rising generation, it may not be inappxx>priate to 
give here its origin and use . 

« In 1835, in the City and County of New York, a portion of the Democrats 
organized themselves into the ' Equal Rights ' party. Having convened in Tam- 
many Hall to overslaugh the proceedings of the Democratic Nominating Commit- 
tee, they presented a chairman in opposition to the one supported by the regular 
Democrats. When neither party could secure the election of its chairman, the 
committee, in the midst of the confii^on, extinguished the lights. The < Equal 
Rights' men immediately relighted the room with candles and loco foco matches, 
with which they had provided themselves. From this they received the name of 
Loco focos, a designation which was for a long time applied to the Democratic 
party by the opposition. " Vide Conspectus Hist. Pol. Parties, W. R. Hough- 
ten, 18S0. 

f This was John Newland Maffitt, the revivalist, who for many years was 
famous as a pulpit orator all along the Adantic coast He was bom in 1794; 
died in 1850. He was in Baltimore for some time. 
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five dollars. I have often made thirteen dollars and sometimes fif- 
teen dollars a day; but this was 1 17.50 each of the two days. 
Besides this, I wrote a number of other things, among which was a 
News Carriers' New Year Address, — |io for 200 lines; also, a puflF 
on Brother Maffitt, $2, Also a love letter, I3. An Acrostic, $1. I 
did the best week's work last week, I have ever done in Baltimore. 
I am trying to learn economy. 

When I publish the volume, spoken of above, I shall gratify your 
wish to see me, as I shall take a trunk full of the books, and take a 
tramp down through Delaware. I am as anxious for a meeting as 
you possibly can be. Five years will soon have elapsed since I 
crossed the threshold of home. 

There is a law, in Baltimore, that any man (rich or poor, money 
or no money) who is found drunk in the street shall be arrested and 
committed to what was once called the Alms-House ; but which is 
now a manual labor hospital. Some of the sons of the wealthiest 
men in Baltimore are sent there, to reform them. Every means is 
taken to prevent their getting liquor. Your expenses in the institu- 
tion are paid by the work you perform, though by paying the weekly 
charge in money, you need not work. Yet it is better to work, as 
the health of the dissipated man is improved. I went there last 
Summer, of my own accord, to break myself of drinking. I paid 
my board, and worked when I pleased. My health was vastly im- 
proved. I have not drank anything since August last. While I 
was there (between two and three months) I made money enough by 
writing to pay my board and eighty-one dollars over. I had two 
reasons for going there, in preference to going to the Maryland 
Hospital. At the Maryland Hospital I could get liquor, by bribing 
the attendants, and the second reason was, that my bad health re- 
quired exercise, and no small quantity. Dr. Draper, of Philadelphia, 
was there at the same time that I was. He is a very talented, and a 
very dissipated man. 

Give my respects to all friends, and believe me, when I assure you 
that I am 

Your affectionate son of song, John Lofland. 

The receipt of a letter from his mother always so vividly recalled 
her tenderness and goodness that he frequently wept, and for some 
days would be down-hearted and sad. 
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The letter just quoted prompted " To My Mother," a poem which 
he sent to the Patriot^ beginning with these lines : 

'' Tby Minstrel son and prodigal, time shall to thee restore ; 
Oh ! weep not, my mother dear, thy son will sin no more.'' 

This poem was, because of its touching pathos, selected to appear 
in the edition of 1846. 

His impulsive and yet S3anpathetic nature is shown by many poems 
of great feeling, prompted and executed within almost incredible 
shortness of time. 

On Christmas Day, eighteen hundred and forty-two, he called on 
J. N. Mcjilton,* his intimate friend, and finding him out left his 
card with the following written on it : 

''According to my promise made last year 
I've called again ; but find you are not here. 
O may the blessed boon to us be given 
To meet together at the gates of Heaven; 

* John N. Mcjilton was bom in Baltimore in 1S05. He was at first a cabinet- 
maker ; but, having while working at that trade, gained considerable local fame 
as a writer for the press, he left the bench and devoted himself to literature, writ- 
ing under the nam de plume of " Giles McQuiggin." He, with David Creamer, 
started a weekly periodical called 71u Monument^ the first issue being on Octo- 
ber 8, 1836. It was not successful, and after two years was sold to T. S. Arthur, who 
published it monthly for a short time and then stopped it In 1840 he published 
a volume of his fugitive poems (Boston: Otis Broaders & Co., 1840) but this was 
not a financial success. In 1849 he bought an interest in 71ie Batimore Patriot, 
with which he had been editorially connected for a number of years; and, about 
1854, became sole owner of that journal. In 1853 he published a collection of 
7^ MUford Bard's works, with a memorial written by himself. He sold The 
Baltimore Patriot in 1856, and began preparations for entering the ministery. He 
took orders in the Episcopal Church, and soon gained much distinction as a 
pulpit orator. He was called to a large church in New York City, and while 
there in charge died, April 13, 1875. ^i* poems are full of feeling and bear 
critical examination. They were much admired in their day. Among those best 
known are ''The Tomb of Bozarres" and "Retrospection." ''Romance of 
American History," a prose work of some length, claimed much attention. He 
was one of the literary clique in Baltimore in his younger days, and lived the 
Bohemian life of his brothers in letters. 
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i holy haips above, 

he land of love — 
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. the mighty throng, 
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* He had acted as second in a bloodless duel between two rivals for the hand of a 
Baltimore belle. 
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While contemplating slumbering beauty, the light awakened them, 
and seeing, as they thought, a woman with a belt full of pistols, they 
uttered such a wild scream as rang through the building, and called 
forth all hands and the cook to see what was the matter. A univer- 
sal laugh at the figure I cut was the consequence." 

The next day his friend J. N. Mcjilton, had him taken to 
Washington University,* then located on Broadway in the building 
now occupied as the Episcopal Home. 

*This institution was incorporated March 4, 1833, under the title of The Washing- 
ton Medical College of Baltimore, with the foUowing persons as incorporators and pro- 
fessors : Horatio G. Jameson, Professor of Surgery and Suigical Anatomy ; Samuel 
K. Jennings, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; Wm. W. Handy, 
Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children; Thos. E. 
Bond, Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine ; Samuel Annan, Professor 
of Anatomy and Ph3rsiology, and James B. Rodgers, Professor of Chemistry, 
llie Board of Visitors named in the act of incorporation was : — ^Rev. John M. 
Duncan, Dr. William Donaldson, Chas. F. Mayer, Reverdy Johnson, John S. 
Tyson, Rev. John Frivley, Dr. John Buckler, Wm. R. Stewart, Rev. John Gibson, 
Dr. Amos A. Evans, Dr. Peregrine Worth, Dr. Henry Howard, Dr. John Martin, 
E. L. Finley, John V. L. McMalion, Dr. Joseph Nichols, Dr. Richard M. Allen, 
Dr. Robert Goldsboro, Dr. Samuel B. Martin, Col. Wm. Stewart, Dr. Robert 
Archer, Dr. John P. McKenzie, Dr. Francis P. Phelps, and James Campbell. 
It was first established in a building erected for its use on HoUiday street opposite 
the old City Hall ; but this soon proved insufficient for its accommodation, and a 
building was erected on Broadway, which is now used as the Episcopal Home and 
Infirmary. By an act of the General Assembly, passed March 6, 1839, the col- 
lege was authorized to annex th« three faculties of law, divinity and arts and 
sciences, and to assume the name of The Washington University of Baltimore, 
On account of the remoteness of the location on Broadway, it was decided to 
remove nearer to the centre of the city. Accordingly, the building now known as 
The New Assembly Rooms was constructed at the comer of Hanover and Lombard 
streets, but on account of some financial troubles it had to be sold as soon as cmn- 
pleted to pay the cost of its erection. This was in 185 1, and caused the suspension 
of the Institution. In October, 1867, through the efforts of Ehr. Harvey L. Byrd, 
Dr. Thos. E. Bond and Dr. Edward Warren, it was re-established. The building 
at the northeast comer of Saratoga and Calvert streets was at first secured for lec- 
ture purposes, but after a few sessions the building opposite, on the northwest 
comer, was secured and converted into a hospital, with college accommodations. 
Success attended this revival for a number of years; but in 1872 differences arose 
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For the next three years he remained there as a ''boarder under 
treatment." His principal reason for remaining there was, that he 
thought he might be absolutely and permanently cured of his terri- 
ble habit. That had become the leading desire of his life. 

He had a warm friend there in Dr. Samuel Annan^ professor of 
anatomy and physiology, from whom he hoped to get more careful 
treatment, which added strength to his belief in ultimate cure. 

This retirement appears to have been a great sacrifice, when we 
remember his social proclivities and the conditions amid which the 
titerati lived in those days. 

Their erratic and reckless careers now seem extremely ordinary 
and even barbarous. 

In Baltimore, as also to an extent, in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, there existed a slightly modernized type of what London 
possessed for centuries, viz. : a clique or brotherhood of literary 
Bohemians, whose sole object in life was to be free, happy, and 
"able to write for the other fools.'* In Baltimore they had their 
jolly nocturnal bouts, meeting the crowing cocks with mirthful 
songs and liquor-bedewed wit. They lived among the thousands of 
a city and were yet apart. None but a wielder of the quill or 
brush, or knight of the foot-lights dared enter their circle. They 
were men who wore the most elegit clothing when they had 
money, and less elegant when they had none. If in need, when 
there existed a surplus in the pocket of any of their friends, they 
were sure of commanding it. They started as a class with the pub- 
lication of the Baltimore Book in earlier years, and continued until 
social death overtook them about eighteen hundred and fifty, when 

in the faculty which resulted in the resignation of Dr. Warren and others, who 
at once established another medical college. This proved too much for The 
Washington University^ and in 1877 it was merged in the new departure, The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, During its existence more than 700 gradu- 
ates were sent into the medical world. 
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our modern literary man sprang like Minerva, full fledged into the 
arena, and strewed the representatives of the old school along the 
highway of fame. Among those who used to meet in the '' days of 
yore " at the Seven Stars, were Edgar Allan Poe, William Poe, his 
brother, Brantz Mayer, John N. Mcjilton, T. S. Arthur, and the 
Bard. Although Arthur did not enter fully into their carousals, he 
identified himself with their guild. These men wrote for the Balti- 
more public and the world at large. They were not often well paid ; 
but money did not last long when they were. They only wanted 
enough to dress well and keep the ale coming while the table 
resounded with dashes of their humor and refrains from their own 
ballads. They were impulsive : no object could hold their attention 
long except their real vocation of letters ; all else was unimportant. 
They differed, however, in Baltimore, from their class in other cities. 
Said Robert Buchanan recently, of one of this class in London : 
" Your extinct Bohemian (for I grant you he is extinct), being of 
convivial habits generally, knew, nothing of business. Instead of 
taking his goods to the best market and insisting on an adequate 
remuneration, he was perpetually discounting his future and borrow- 
ing money (from the publisher in the shape of advances) at ruinous 
interest.*' 

This applies to Baltimore as well as to London, but in the former 
city the consequences were not the same. ^' In London,'' further 
says Mr. Buchanan, *' what was the result ? He could not or would 
not buy decent clothes ; he could not or would not meet his pecu- 
niary obligations ; he neglected all sanitary precautions by turning 
night into day ; and so he became a social outlaw." 

The difference is striking. In Baltimore there was a deeply- 
rooted idea of ttm, a thoroughly-felt aristocratic feeling, and an 
admiration for the old school of culture. The literary men sub- 
sisted, so to speak, upon such ideas of superior, if not gentle blood, 
and 'twas what made the Baltimore literary Bohemian always a 
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polished gentleman and a social bull, even in the very face of the 
knowledge that part of his time was spent at the Seven Stars in 
reckless, boisterous ribaldry. Further than this he had an advantage 
in the fact that there existed no prejudice against the liierati such 
as long existed in London. He was not ostracised because he 
wrote an article or penned a song. He was, on the contrary, 
praised and petted, and had everything done for him to lift him 
from unseemly and base inclinations. 

His London brother "finding himself discredited by the world, 
sought out his fellow-Bohemians and joined them in a conspiracy 
against respectability; the more he was despised, the more he 
delighted in being outrageous ; the more he was ostracised in the 
drawing-room, the more he frequented the public house." 
(Buchanan.) 

In Baltimore this was not applicable : he was always welcomed to 
the drawing-room with a tacit forgiveness for his frailties, and an 
expressed admiration for his talests. His calling was not a mean 
one in the eyes of the public, which concluded that a genius in 
letters could not be perfect, and thus excused his faults. The 
convivial companionship was encouraged by him because it was a 
means of protecting and advancing the profession. 

'Tis impossible in this place to give a complete idea of this life as 
lead in Baltimore; but enough has been said for the deader to 
understand that during this period of residence at the University, 
the Bard was obliged to forego that life of freedom among his 
literary brethren in Bohemia. It was a life he had led almost 
from the time of leaving Milford. He had a well-defined status 
among those of his own talents, proclivities and weaknesses. 

The worst that can be said in derogation of that life is that it is 
an enemy to those that lead it. 

On the other hand, as shown, such a life is calculated to arouse 
sympathy and benevolence among those so living; and it was a 
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common thing to see one of those reckless sons of song empty his 
pockets to an unfortimate. 

At the beginning of the Bard's voluntary retirement he could not 
sever, at once, his ties, and he occasionally ventured among his 
companions and participated in their revelry. 

It was about this time that the poetic contest took place between 
Poe and the Bard. One evening, when the table in a back room of 
the Seven Stars was well surrounded, and liquor had set the tongue 
of every man extolling his own talents, Poe said that he could write 
more verses in a given time than any man present. The Bard said 
he would try his skill with Poe if the latter would let the wager be 
the cost of an evening for the whole party at the Stars. The offer 
was accepted, and the trial was fixed for the next afternoon. What 
the fiuther details were we have not ascertained; but the trial 
came off, and the Bard won, writing several more verses than Poe. 
The wager was paid, the party greeting the dawn of the succeeding 
day with maudlin recitations and boosy songs. 

Gradually the Bard gained sufficient force to absent himself from 
the gatherings ; but it took many months, and yet amid all the 
carousing he met his literary engagements. Indeed, he had the 
reputation of being scrupulously honest in his business dealings, and 
rarely broke his contracts. When he did fail, however, upon 
becoming able, he would supply the neglected articles without pay. 

He did his writing at the University, where he had a comfortable 
room, for which he paid well. When in the centre of the city late 
at night, and that was very often for the first few months, he had 
accommodations at his old boarding house on South street. Beside 
his private work for individuals, during all his sojourn at the 
University, he wrote regularly for the Patriot^ with the editorial 
department of which he once held a position, and with which his 
friend Mcjilton was connected ; Niles^ Register^ the Baltimore 
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Republican^* and some other papers of less note, all of which paid 
him well for his " copy/' according to the scale of remuneration in 
those days. 

After the Bard took up his abode at the University, Professor 
Moncur began his attempt to cure the opium habit. 

At the beginning of eighteen hundred and forty-four success had 
so far attended his efforts that the patient was reduced in his in- 
dulgence, almost to a minimum, and had been free of his alcoholic 
proclivities for nearly a year. The Bard grew strong physically and 
mentally, and congratulated himself that he no longer indulged in 
the Bacchanalian revels of his brother Bohemians. With this re- 
newed condition came the enterprising business thoughts, and in a 
letter to his sister Mary Wallace dated the seventh of November, 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, he speaks of having made arrange- 
ments with John Murphy f to publish a volume of poems. He also 
there expresses the expectation of having it out by Christmas of that 
year ; but, owing to matters which so easily arbe in such affairs, it 
had not been issued when the following letter was written : 

Washington University, 
Baltimore, Sunday, April 13, 1845. 
My Dear Sister, Mother and All : 

Here I am, in my pleasant room at the College, making money, 
and a temperance man at that.  * * 

* Tlu Baltimore Republican was started May 21, 1827, and was continiied with 
great saccess until its suppression on September 1 1, 1863. In the last number 
issued on that day there appeared a poem entitled, " The Southern Cross/' which 
was attributed to Mrs. Ellen Key Blunt. Shortly after the edition was out, 
General Schenck, who was then in command of the Federal troops in the dty, 
issued an order suppressing the paper. It was never revived. 

f John Murphy was the original head of the old publishing house now known 
under the fiim-name of John Murphy & Co. For nearly half a century this solidly 
established house has catered to the book buyers of our country and continues so 
to do at its old stand on Baltimore street, where its sign is a familiar land-mark to 
the old and young of the Monumental City. 
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Have a splendid view of the whole city from the top of the tall 
building. No children to disturb my studies. * * * 

While I am writing, a grand funeral procession of the Odd Fel- 
lows is passing, with two full bands of music and dressed in all their 
regalia. The line is about a mile long, and thousands of men, 
women and children are hurrying by, laughing and talking. It is 
their mode. They play a slow, solemn dead march when going to 
the grave, and a quick tune when return ing/nww the grave. 

I did intend to visit you on the i8th of May, the very day seven 
years ago that I left you ; but a few days ago I met Mr. Murphy, 
the bookseller and publisher, and he says he shall begin to set the 
type for my work on the first of May. He is getting up plates for 
it, and intends to get it out in style. I shall, therefore, have to 
defer my visit, though I am anxious to see you all. 

How is our Mother and Father ? I am fearful the old lady and 
gentleman are getting to feel the effects of age. Oh ! that I had 
taken the advice of our Father, just before I left Milford, in regard 
to temperance ! It would have been thousands of dollars in my 
pocket, and saved me untold misery. I now believe that he was, 
and has been, sincerely my friend, and had I acted rightly, I might 
have had a happy home in the bosom of my family, with a plenty of 
money, for I could have made it there as well as here. I don't 
believe he would ever have given me an unkind word, had not the 
fault been mine. I am only astonished that he bore with me as 
well and as long as he did. I owe him a great deal of gratitude, 
which I now partly repay in my candid confession. 

Thank God, I have been so long from liquor, that I have lost all 
relish for it ; and sometimes when I think of some of the drinking 
scenes of the past, it produces a feeling of disgust, and a kind of 
nausea. 

Had I never drank after I came to Baltimore I might have been 
just what I pleased, for the people think that in matters of mind I 
am a prodigy. But I will retrieve the past. I will suffer all the 
evils in life before I will ever taste liquor again. I am confident, 
from my feelings, I never shall. Tell our mother to remember Mr. 
Hill, the steward of this college, in her prayers. Through his devo- 
tion^ persuasion, and brotherly kindness, I have been made a man 
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of. You are indebted for this letter to my having a moment of 
leisure. I should write you often ; but really I have so much writ- 
ing to do, day and nighty that it seems as if I could not bear any 
more mental labor. I try to keep off dyspepsia by work. 

You will see a mighty fine gentleman, when I come, bedizened 
with gold, and awfully in the tip-top fashion. But alas ! I am 
growing old. When you feel inclined to write let me know every- 
thing that has taken place. Don't spare the pen. I am very 
anxious to see the young ones, my nephews and nieces, that have 
come into this troublesome world since I left. Are there any on 
the stocks ? I like a plenty of children, — it proves that the world 
is not becoming depopulated. 

I hope to see you all this year. 

I remain your brother, etc.. 

Affectionately, 

John Lofland. 

About a month after writing this letter, he went to Milford on a 
visit. He remained until the middle of September, when he 
returned, and resumed preparations for the publishing of his book, 
still keeping his residence at the University. 

This labor now occupied almost his whole time, and was not 
prosecuted without many of the usual annoyances. There first arose 
differences with Murphy regarding some details, and for a few days 
the work was dropped. Finally, however, the matter was compro- 
mised, and things were again progressing when the Bard, one even- 
ing, when going out to the University, was knocked down and 
robbed. The blow knocked him senseless. He was found by some 
passers-by and taken to the college, where, for a month or more, he 
was bed-fast and entirely incapacitated. 

In this strait, he found a friend indeed in Mcjilton, who strived 
for him so far as to accomplish the greater part of the publication 
labors. 

At last, after a winter of petty but harassing difficulties, in 
January, eighteen hundred and forty-six, the book was put upon the 
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market. It was a i2mo of three hundred and thirty-five pages, hav- 
ing a steel plate of the Bard as frontispiece, and eight allegorical 
illustrations also in steel. 

It sold well for a time in Baltimore, Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware Peninsula. A prospectus had been sent out, and a large number 
of subscribers had been secured. 

The title-page : 

THE 

POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS 

OF 

JOHN LOFLAND, M.D., 

The Milford Bard, 

containing 

Moral, Sentimental, Humorous and Patriotic Poems and 

Essays. 



^^For useful mirth and salutary woe.* ' 



Baltimore : 

John Murphy, Printer and Publisher, 

178 Market Street. 

Pittsburg : George Quigley. 

Sold by the Booksellers generally. 

MDCCCXLVI. 

The dedication : 

To the Ladies of Baltimore, who have shown kindness to the 
Bard in sickness and under other circumstances of affliction, and to 
whose solicitations he yields in its publication, this volume is most 
respectfully and affectionately dedicated, 

By their obliged and devoted friend, 

The Milford Bard. 
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It contained also the following 

PREFACE. 

In giving this, my second, volume to the world, the tyrant 
Custom compels the necessity of giving with it some of the reasons 
which move me to the deed. And herein the tyrant to which I have 
alluded becomes my friend, for should I let the book go forth with- 
out the mention of those reasons, my readers might suppose I was 
influenced by the vain supposition that I could fling out upon society 
productions superior to those glorious efforts which have already 
been produced by some of the noblest sons of song that ever 

«* Woke to ecstasy the living lyre." 

In the preparation of this volume no such idea has had a place in 
my mind, nor did I imagine for a moment that I could send forth 
anything superior to the mass which is floating in its daily course 
over the great lake of literature. " Then," says one who has more 
thoughts of pelf than poetry in his soul, " then why publish ? Why 
add to the long catalogue of books with which our libraries of light 
literature are burdened ? " I will answer such an inquirer with the 
sentiment of an eminent Latin Classic. He says there cannot be 
too many books, unless they are subversive of morality, because 
there is in every one, however humble it may be, something worth 
gleaning. 

My readers, then, will please accept this as my first reason for 
publishing. 

My second reason is the desire I feel to add my mite to the gran- 
ary of the mind, 

** For useful mirth and salutary woe." 

And now for my third, last, most important and powerful reason 
for publishing this volume. I am under the dominion of the most 
imperious of tyrants, necessity. And the laws of this tyrant — if he 
has any, for he is said to have none — are inexorable. Certain it is, 
as my experience proves to me, that his yoke is a galling one, and 
renders friendship to the wearer, like our philosophy, the scarcest 
when we need it most. 

The dazzling dream of fame has never mingled with my mental 
visions in the moments spent in composition, and, though the syren 
8 
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song of flattery has sometimes been sung in my ear, I have been 
successful in resisting its influence, while I have smiled at its efforts 
to win me to its embrace of folly. 

But, while I have resisted the influence of the syren Flattery, my 
heart has been warmed by the many compliments which I have re- 
ceived. And to those which have come to me from the lips of many 
fair ladies, I bow with the profoundest respect ; and I take pride in 
acknowledging that my willingness to accede to their solicitations, 
is the immediate cause of the issue of this volume. 

I throw this book upon the world with all its imperfections, to 
sink or swim, as the caprice of literary taste and fashion may deter- 
mine. If it should succeed in awakening instructive or even pleasant 
thoughts in the mind of the reader, I shall be gratified ; and if, in 
addition to that, it afford me the opportunity of escape from the 
tyrant by which I am oppressed, I shall be more so. 

Soon after the issuance of the work he wrote the following letter : 

Baltimore, Feb'y 28th, 1846. 
My Dear Mother : 

I write you this to inform you that my book has been published, 
and sold like wildflre. It may be found in nearly every parlor in 
Baltimore. I have reserved for a present to you, one of the most 
elegantly bound volumes, such as have sold for 1 2. 50. It is beauti- 
fully bound in white, soft leather, with gilded leaves and back. On 
the sides are gilded cupids, playing on the harp. It has in it a like- 
ness of me, engraved on steel, besides other plates. When the 
weather gets pleasant enough to travel, I shall go on to Wilmington 
and Philadelphia, and after satisfying my subscribers there, I shall 
go on to Smyrna and Dover, where I have subscribers, and then to 
sweet Milford. 

I had the misfortune in Christmas to be knocked down at night 
and robbed of my gold watch, nearly 200 dollars, and a pair of 
pistols, besides smaller things of value. The scoundrel had no 
doubt seen me with money, and dogged my steps for some time. 

Going out to the college there is an open space, and there he 
crept up behind me like a cat. He was almost on me before I heard 
his step. I wheeled, and from his attitude and manner I knew what 
he was at ; but as I ran my hand in my coat-pocket for a pistol, he 
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gave me a blow with a bludgeon over the forehead and nose, and I 
fell instantly. When I was found I was covered with blood, my 
shirt being completely saturated. The scar on my forehead remains, 
and I shall carry it to my grave. 

I was taken to the college, and for a month was completely deliri- 
ous, from the concussion on the brain caused by the blow. In the 
meantime, some evil-disposed person reported that I had been dissi- 
pating. If such reports reach you, I beg you not to believe them, 
for I have made it up in my mind that nothing at all — no distress of 
mind, no misfortune, no suffering, shall ever again cause me to use 
ardent spirits. I am fully resolved on that point. Indeed, I feel 
no temptation. I am now one of the leading members of the 
" Washington Total Abstinence Society," and have a strong notion 
to join the ** Sons of Temperance." 

I have a very strong desire to see you again, and to enjoy once 
more that pleasure I have always enjoyed in the bosom of my family. 
When I am tired of the turmoils of the world, and weary of the 
eternal roar and racket of a large city, it is then that I turn my eye 
towards home and its enjoyments ; and often, when alone in my 
room, my mind reverts to the scenes of my childhood, and the 
friends loved dearer than all the world beside, my heart yearns once 
more to be with you ; for the shadows of evening begin to lengthen, 
and ere long we must gather up our feet and go down to the city of 
the dead, where now slumber the millions that have gone before. 
The great matter that rests with us, is to be ready for that change — 
to have no fear to take that 'Meap in the dark," as Shakespeare 
calls it. 

If I were to wander the world fifty years I should never be a 
happy or contented man, unless I could have my friends around 
me; and, though I like a large city on account of the society, the 
variety and the facility of knowledge which it affords, yet I have 
never seen, and never shall see, the spot that is so dear to me as the 
place where I was bom, and the friends I was taught to love in my 
early years. I have as many friends in this city as man can boast ; 
but they are not like my kindred friends at home. Their blood 
does not run in my veins. 

I long for the Spring to open that I may see you again. I hope, 
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when I come, to find you all in good health. Give my love to 
Mary and to all the family and connections. 
I remain, my dearest Mother, 

Your devoted and affectionate son, 

John Loflanb. 

What an expression of unalloyed affection, and in words that a 
child uses at its mother's knee ! How fully and fervently do his 
feelings flow in addressing his mother ! What a sense of his way- 
wardness comes over him as he writes to that one whose love he so 
well understood, and whose heart he had so often made sad ! 

He remained at the University, still engaged in literary labors, 
waiting for the Spring, that he might fulfill his expectations stated in 
the letter. 

At last the time arrived, and on Monday, the fourteenth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and forty-six, he bade the University pro- 
fessors and officials a farewell in terms expressive of his pleasant 
connection with them, and his gratitude for the benefit he had 
derived from their treatment. Especially did he feel grateful 
toward Prof. Moncur, whose friendliness and care he never forgot. 
He removed to his old lodgings, at No. 13 South street, and con- 
tinued his preparations for departure. 

On the night of Thursday, July seventeenth, by arrangement he 
met his professional brethren at the Seven Stars ^ and after an even- 
ing of jollity, in which he participated as host, amid good wishes 
for a successful sale of his book, and a speedy return to their midst, 
he formally resigned his seat among them, and took leave of the 
Literary Bohemians of Baltimore. 

The next morning, Friday, the eighteenth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, at nine o'clock, he left the City of Monu- 
ments, which had been his home for more than eight years, never 
to return. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIFE IN WILMINGTON— THE END. 
1846 — 1849. 

TJE arrived at Wilmington in the evening of the day on which he 

left Baltimore, intending to remain there a few days to supply 

subscribers, and then to move down the peninsula from town to 

town for the same purpose. He stopped at Severson's Hotel, an old 

and well known hostelry, and after visiting some old acquaintances, 

entered into his work. Among the friends visited by him were 

Messrs. Jeandell & Vincent, publishers of The Blue HerCs Chicken^ 

for whom he wrote a short poem entitled " This is Love," which 

appeared in their issue of tlie twenty-fourth of July, which also 

contained, among the locals, the following : 

" MiLFORD Bard. — ^This intelligent, sweet and sparkling poet 
of Delaware, is sojourning a few days in our city. He has a book, 

* This was one of the most popular journals ever published in Delaware. It 
appeared every Friday, and contained principally literaiy matter of high order, 
but devoted more attention to local news than any Delaware paper up to that 
time. The first issue was on August 22, 1845, and the last on August 5, 1853. 
William T. Jeandell and Francis Vincent were proprietors, publishers and editors. 
In 1847 Mr. Jeandell became sole proprietor, and continued the publication until 
the last of July, 1853, when he sold it to Dr. James F. Hejrwood, Mayor of Wil- 
mington in 1854, who united it with the Siatesmartt and published a sheet called 
Statesman and Blue Hen^s Chicken, He contined this about a year and sold out 
to Henry Eckel, who merged it in the State Journal, In 1861 Francis Vincent 
bought the Commonwealth and changed its name to The Blue HetCs Chicken^ 
which he continued until the Fall of 1863, when he sold it, and the name has 
never since been revived. The files of the original journal were in the possession 
of Mr. Vincent until his death in 1884, when they passed to The Every Evening 
Publishing Company, and subsequently were deposited with the Delaware Histori- 
cal Society, at Wilmington, where they yet remain. 
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beautifully bounds containing a collection of his poetic and prose 
writings, costing ji to J2.00, according to binding. No Delawarean 
of taste and intelligence ought to be without a copy. He is a fine, 
rather handsome-looking man of about 35 years of age, although 
he appears younger, — is now in the prime of life, and we hope with 
a long life of fame and usefulness before him." 

A few days after arriving at Wilmington he entirely changed his 

plans. In a letter to his sister some months afterwards appears the 

explanation :* 

"John Murphy, the publisher, acted rascally about that book. 
He sent his agent through Delaware, and delivered books to my 
subscribers as if I sent him. The agent told the people he had lost 
the subscription list. I have the lists now in my trunk, and I was 
going down with a box of books ; but being told by Governor Polk's 
son that the scoundrel had delivered books through the State, I 
stopped and sold mine in Wilmington. John Murphy cheated me 
in Baltimore out of J2oo.f No doubt the agent told the people in 
Milford that I sent him. I did no such thing. He slipped down 
through the State before I started." 

Being away from the restraining influences of Prof. Moncur and 
others of the Washington University, and being thus harassed by 
vexatious business transactions, a thing he never could tolerate with 
equanimity, he became dejected and recklessly resumed " the drug." 
He nevertheless was seized with remorse and despair as he realized 
that he was just where he had been three years before, and that the 
good offices of his friends in Baltimore had been in vain. 

While in this truly pitiable condition he was offered the position 
of literary editor on The Blue HetCs Chicken, He accepted ; he 
was disconsolate ; the pride and ambition which had stimulated him 
to activity and advancement during his reform in Baltimore were 
gone ; he was ready to engage in anything honorable that promised 
him even a livelihood. 

* Letter to Mary Wallace, dated Dec. 4, 1847. 

t This he claimed about the sale of the work in Baltimore. 
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In the proprietors of that paper he found two friends whose sym- 
pathy never abated, and whose support never wavered in prosperity 
or misfortune.* In their issue of the Chicken on the fourteenth of 
August there appeared another poem by the Bard, and in an edito- 
rial notice of him the following : " We have secured his services in 
the literary department of our paper, and Delawareans may, through 
the Chtckefij hold sweet converse with their native and favorite Bard. 
May he long live to please and instruct mankind." 

He entered heartily into the work, and managed his department 
with ability and success. He began to develop his wonderful feculty 
for pathetic, thrilling and romantic tales, an entirely new departure 
for him, which added more substantiality to his fame than all the 
work of previous years. The first of this kind was " The Blandish- 
ments of Beauty, or the Unhappy Husband," which appeared in 
August. He labored hard, but he took much opium. This combi- 
nation was well sustained for some months ; but, toward the end of 

* William T. Jeandell was a man much liked in Wilmington. He was engaged 
in newspaper work for a great number of years. After selling The Blue Hen^s 
Chicken he became connected with the Delaware Republican^ under George W. 
Vernon, editor. Mr. Jeandell died about 1875. 

Francis Vincent was bom in England in 1822, came to this country at the age 
of seventeen, and learned printing in the office of the Delaware Gazette, He was 
early recognized as a newspaper man of superior ability in either the editorial, 
financial, or mechanical departments. He manifested unusual scholarly parts in 
the field of geneiml literature, and was always a student. Among other minor 
efforts, in 1868, he wrote an essay for the Cobden Club of London, recommending 
an Anglo-Saxon Confederation, and in 1875 was elected an honorary member of 
that organization. In 1870 he published (John Campbell & Co., Phila.) one 
volume of the early history of Delaware ; but no more, because that volume proved 
a financial failure. It b the most authentic work covering that period, and his 
failure to complete the entire history of the State is much to be regretted, as he 
was eminently qualified for the task. That one volume ranks high, and has already 
reached the condition of a rare book, commanding a high price. He was an alder- 
man of Wilmington from 1864 to 1869, and City Treasurer from 1873 to 1879. 
He died June 23, 1884, remaining always a gentleman, a scholar, and a public- 
spirited citizen. 
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the year, his system succumbed to the extraordinary strain, and for 
a month he gave himself up to idleness and drink. He had consid- 
erable matter on hand at the beginning of his debauch, and the 
newspaper was not materially affected. Toward Spring, after many 
spasmodic efforts to overcome the attack, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Jeandelly in order to isolate himself, he took board with Uriah 
Stroup, Overseer of the Almshouse.'*' Here he submitted himself 
fully to Dr. Henry F. Askewf and the family of Mr. Stroup, who 
did all that the science of one and the friendship of the other could 
suggest for his health and comfort. He had allotted to him apart- 
ments which were cheerful and home-like, and, indeed, nothing that 
he could have wished for was denied him, except opium and liquor. 
He remained there until about November, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, and during that whole period the compositors on the 
Chicken never once called for his " copy " in vain. He frequently 
wrote all night in order to meet his engagements. 

During this time he was improving in health, and consequently 
became more methodical in business matters. After the first month 
he kept a messenger at hand, and assumed the whole direction of his 
department, which he managed with the greatest satisfaction to the 
proprietors. Sometimes, too, he would go out, but never without 
the escort of some one who knew of his weakness. One excursion 
was made in company with Mr. Jeandell to Valley Forge, on Satur- 
day, the thirty-first day of July, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
when he secured the material for the best tale he ever wrote, *' The 
Wizard of Valley Forge," which was announced August twentieth^ 
as follows: 

" Revolutionary Tale. — If nothing happens to prevent it, we 

* On a place known as the Almshouse fann, on Fourth street, the mansion- 
honse of which was taken down in 1885. 

t One of the most eminent physicians of the State. He was bom June 24, 
1805, and died March 5, 1876. 
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shall, next week, present to our readers the first part of a Revolu- 
tionary Tale, the scene of which opens at Valley Forge, entitled 
''The Revenge of the Mysterious Man, or the Fate of the Fair 
Rosalie, or the Wizard of Valley Forge," by the Milford Bard. 
We announce this to satisfy the many anxious inquirers for the forth- 
coming of the story. We think it will prove the most popular and 
interesting of the Bard's stories. Numbers have subscribed on 
account of it, particularly ladies." 

Notwithstanding the burdensome title and the advertising flattery 
with which the Chicken '' blew its own beak," the first installment 
of the story appeared the following week, and met with a welcome 
unprecedented in newspaper history up to that time. It has been 
told by some who remember it well, that for hours, on the sec- 
ond day after the launching of the edition, the newspaper office 
was surrounded by people trpng to buy copies at any price. Two 
extra editions were sold in a short time. This story ran through 
the various papers until October eighth, without abatement of pub- 
lic interest. There seemed to be a mysterious something in the 
stories that he wrote, during this period, that touched the correct 
cord. 

Almost parallel scenes had occurred in the preceding Spring 
when he published two excellent stories called ''The Indian Queen 
of the Brandywine" and "The Heiress of Wilmington." He 
never exceeded the power displayed in these three tales. They were 
written in the seclusion of his apartments at Mr. Stroup's house 
and without the aid of opium. They were founded upon facts 
which he had gathered while taking a ramble under the auspices of 
Dr. Askew, Mr. Jeandell, Mr. Vincent or some one of the family of 
Mr. Stroup. He was not away much, for besides the work which 
confined him, he had a great number of visitors, many of them 
strangers, who had heard of him and wished to meet him. He was 
always glad to see any one, friend, acquaintance, or stranger, and 
was characteristically sociable. His vanity ever remained a strong 
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element, and all this greatly gratified it. He was, however, much 
like Coleridge, in that he enjoyed most the visits of those who per- 
mitted him to do all the talking. But he was gentleman enough to 
prevent this peculiarity becoming rude or obnoxious. 

When he was thus permitted to conduct a monologue, he charmed 
his hearers with the refined thought and elegant language which he 
had been noted for in his earlier years. Afterwards, when alone, 
that gay demeanor, that jovial humor, would give place to an air of 
utter sadness, wretchedness and misery. While his popularity was 
high, and while people were still clamoring for copies of the Valley 
Forge tale, he wrote in the full measure of his depression : 

'* The hopes I prized have perished, 
And childhood's friends are gone, — 
All, aU I fondly cherished 
At boyhood's blissful dawn." 

About this time was published his ''Confessions of an Opium 
Eater." He had again gotten rid of the habit, but was not yet in 
perfect health. The concluding paragraphs are as follows : 

" Thank God, my friend. Dr. Askew, has freed me from my 
greatest enemy, opium, and by good nursing I am recovering my 
health, notwithstanding my death has been reported over the city.* 

^^ Mortuus est. But a dead man does not eat a poimd of broiled 
beef-steak and toast drowned in butter with a quart of coffee for his 
breakfast. 

"Dr. Askew has taken great interest in my welfare, and struck at 
the root of the matter. He warned the druggists not to sell opium 
to me. When suffering I tried to obtain it ; but as they say in 
Baltimore, '/ couldfCt come it' Dr. Askew is the first physician 
that was ever too cunning for me, and I shall love him for it as long 
as my heart continues to beat. The one hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen who visited me, principally strangers, were watched 

* Such, indeed, had been the report, and was occasioned by a sudden and severe 
attack of debility that arose from the unsettled state of his S3rstem, not yet become 
accustomed to the denial of opium. 
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lest they should smuggle me opium. The doctor, in getting ahead 
of me, certainly belongs to the fast line. Had he bestowed upon 
me a fortune in gold, and suffered me still to remain in the habit of 
using opium, he would not have conferred upon me half the blessing 
he has now done. In being freed from the use of the drug, I have 
suffered a hundred deaths, though the doctor mitigated my pangs as 
much as possible by the administration of morphine in small doses, 
by sympathizing with me in my agonies, and by encouraging me to 
endure everything for the sake of being free from that curse which 
has obnubilated my intellect; for I know not what it might have 
been, had I never fallen into the habit of using opium and liquor. 

'*I am no longer stupid — my mind is one hundred per cent, 
brighter, and it will still increase a thousand per cent, when, in the 
course of some weeks, I am restored to health. To Mr. Jeandell, 
one of the proprietors of the Blue HetCs Chicken^ who arrested 
me in my wild career, as well as Dr. Askew, who has treated me like 
a brother, and put himself to much trouble to prevent the possi- 
bility of my obtaining opium, I owe an eternal debt of gratitude. 

'* The doctor has performed the labors of Alcidas, commonly called 
Hercules. He has cleansed the Augean stables ; he has slain the 
Nemean lion; he has crushed the Lernean serpent, and strangled 
the mighty Antaeus of habit. He has rent asunder the chains 
beneath which I groaned, and to gratify his humane heart I have 
solemnly pledged myself that when I go forth into the world 
thoroughly restored to health, I will never touch opium again, and 
in shunning that drug I shall forever be free from the use of liquor. 

''I wish,, my friends, to stick a pin here, and let me warn others 
against the habit of using opium, for it is a demon far more terrific 
than Sir Richard Rum. Beware of it, for it will betray you into 
the arms of Sir Richard." 

On the eighth of November, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
at the solicitation of Mr. Jeandell, he lefl the &mily of Mr. Stroup, 
and took up his residence at the house of the former. 

Shortly after this, he wrote this letter to his sister : 

My Dear Sister Mary : 

I write^ as I have a leisure moment for a rarity, to inform 
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you that after a hard struggle against the use of opium I have been 
restored to health. You no doubt thought strange of the place at 
which I boarded, and I will now explain matters. Finding that 
opium was injuring my intellect, I resolved to quit it, and to do so, 
I knew that I must place myself where I could not get it, as my 
suffering I knew would be so great that I would get it if I could. 
Being literary editor of the Blue HetCs Chicken^ and having to 
write for it every week, I must not be far off, as the boy had to 
bring me the proof sheets. This prevented me from going to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital,* for I had the same board to pay every 
week. I was also acquainted in the family of Mr. Stroup, and 
knew that Mrs. Stroup would pay me every attention, which she 
did, while sick in her family. From the fact of his being the over- 
seer of the almshouse farm, I suppose it was represented td| you that 
I was a pauper in the almshouse ! Far from it. I had no connec- 
tion with it, but boarded as pleasantly in his agreeable family as 
ever I did in any, save home. My friends gave me credit for the 
step I took to quit opium. When I went into the family, I enjoined 
it upon them, and the physician who attended me, not to suffer me 
to go to the city, or obtain opium on any condition, well knowing, 
as I did, that when I should suffer I would get it if I could. I 
suffered a thousand deaths in getting clear of it. The doctor gave 
me the morphine in place of it. The effect is vastly different. My 
friends in Baltimore, among whom were Professors Moncur and 
Dunbar, told me, long ago, that I would never be safe from falling 
into the use of liquor until I quit the opium, and I found their words 
true. Mrs. Stroup put me in one of the best beds, and waited on 
me like a mother. Every little delicacy she got for me while sick. 
From the loss of opium I could not sleep, and I wrote the greater 
part of the night, making as much as J15 some nights. They 
treated me so kindly in the family of Mr. Stroup, and the situation 
being so high and healthy, I stayed until the beginning of last 
month, when I was so much needed in the office, that I came in 
town, and now board in the family of Mr. William T. Jeandell, 
one of the proprietors of the Blue Hen's Chicken. 

* At the oomer of 9th and Spruce streets, in Philadelphia. 
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The view of the city, river and country is most beautifully 
romantic from Mrs. Stroup's hoiise. A great many ladies, as well as 
gentlemen, came to see me while I was sick. Many, distinguished 
strangers. Since I quit the use of opium, I have had no more 
desire for liquor than if I had never seen any. I find the words of 
Doctors Moncur and Dunbar to be true. My stomach and head 
will now remain free, all the time, from the stupefying effect of 
opium, and I will not be inclined periodically to "fly off the 
handle," as before, whenever my stomach was disordered by it 

I should, however, have gone to the Pennsylvania Hospital had 
I not been editor of the B. H. C, and it being necessary that I 
should not be far off. But I question whether — ^nay, I know I 
should not have been so well, and so kindly attended to, as I was 
by Mrs. Stroup and her family. 

James Philips* is married to a girl in Harrisburgh, Penna. I 
think she is the daughter of a publisher of a paper there. He 
called to see me week before last, and said that he would bring her 
round in a few days, but as I talked about marrying so young, and 
his not being old enough to have a knowledge of human nature and 
to judge of women, I presumed he was miffed, for he left Wilming- 
ton without calling to show her to me. James is very touchy. In 
excuse for marrying so young, he said that he had met with a very 
superior girl, and he was afraid he would not find such another. 
He is a pretty age to judge 1 A lad at his age is easily caught by 
flattery. 

While I boarded in the family of Mr. Stroup, I sculptured an 
infant asleep, in Italian marble. It is beautiful — the admiration of 
all who come to see it.f Mr. Lippard,;]; the writer from Phila- 
delphia, was in raptures with it. 

I do not write in the office — there is too much bustle — ^I have 



* A young friend of the WaUaces and Loflands, — formerly of Milford. 

t On this piece of work he whiled away hb hours for recreation. He did 
not, however, live to finish it, and upon his decease it went into the possession of 
Mr. Jeandell, who afterwards gave it to Dr. Jackson, of Wilmington, who now 
holds it as a cherished memento of the unfortunate poet 

X This was George Lippard, the Philadelphia author, who became an intimate 
friend of the Bard. 
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an elegant little room with an elegant little coal stove, very com- 
fortable, in the house of Mr. Jeandell. They jump, at my word, 
for my comfort, for they would not like to lose me. Since I have 
been writing tales for their paper, their subscription list has 
increased enormously. They know that people subscribe on 
account of my writings, for the people say so. I am popular here, 
as I am in Baltimore. 

*4^# ^j^ v^v ^^^ %i^ %^# %i^ ^^^ 

^^t *^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^v^ ^^* ^^ 

My dear Mary, if at any time you should feel disposed to write 
to me, tell me all that has happened, all who are dead, etc. Give 
my warm regards to all the family, and connected families. Tell 
them not to think me a pauper, for I always have plenty of money, 
and am doing as well as heart could wish. A hundred dollars 
income, in less than three weeks, is not to be sneezed at. But 
that's a trifle. I have a week's job on hand at $60. 

Very affectionately, your brother, 

John Lofland. 

In the Chicken of November twelfth, appeared the following : 

" Notice. — Those of our subscribers who wish anything written 
in the literary way, are informed that the Milford Bard no longer 
boards in the family of Mr. Stroup, but has removed to a room in 
the house of Wm. T. Jeandell, in Tatnall street, fourth door above 
2nd. We inform his friends (and he has no few of them in the 
State of Delaware, as well as through the U. S.), that he is in 
perfect health, and is likely to remain so. He will continue to 
preside over the literary part of our paper ; with the political, and 
other departments he has no connection." 

These references in the letter and the newspaper to the number 
of his friends are not exaggeration. He still possessed that magnetism 
which ever drew to him many and lasting friends. His eccentrici- 
ties appeared to be no bar. Men who condemned his intemperate 
habits lost the venom of their condemnation in sympathy for his 
situation, appreciation of his amiability, and admiration of his 
talents and genius. Ladies of culture, who could not tolerate gross 
habits nor eccentric actions, were so affected by his state in life, his 
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real better nature, and his lofly, unwavering respect for themselves, 
that they had no desire to analyze the shadowy part of his conduct. 
That Bohemian element in him was a positive cure for all who 
entered his society in despondent mood. They went away infested 
by that brightness which he was always able to scatter about him 
when in the presence of others. It was only when alone that 
dejection seized him. 

His friendships brought him many tokens of remembrance, 
whenever illness or other causes withdrew him from society. 
Especially did the ladies at such times show their kindly feelings 
towards him, for they kept him surrounded with all those liitle 
comforts and appreciative delicacies which only a woman can suggest. 
He never forgot the least of these efforts in his behalf. The earnest 
attempts of the families of Mr. Stroup and of Mr. Jeandell to aid 
him in quitting the use of opium, were always spoken of by him in 
the most tender and affectionate terms. 

In the newspaper notice last quoted, reference is made to his 
private writings. This he resumed so soon as he became settled in 
Wilmington. It had long been a source of income to him ; but he 
never before gained such a wide reputation for it, nor such a large 
patronage as he did in Wilmington. 

Soon after entering upon his duties as literary editor, and at 
various times thereafter, he inserted the following card among the 
advertisements : 

" The Milford Bard will write for any person in Wilmington or 
the United States, on any subject connected with literature. 
Lectures and Orations on any subject, from ^5 to jio, according to 
length ; Sentimental Letters, ^3 ; Inscriptions for Tombs, from ^3 
to ^5 ; Medical Theses, %2o \ Pieces for Declamation, ^3 ; Senti- 
mental Tales, from ^5 to jio ; Essays, from ^3 to ^5 ; Addresses on 
presenting presents, ^5 ; Advertisements from %\ to f 5 ; Songs — 
Sentimental, Patriotic or Comic, ^3 ; Acrostics, %\ \ Poetic Ad- 
dresses to Ladies, New Year's Addresses, |s ; — ^and Poetry for Al- 
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butns, &c.| &c., 5 cents per line. Distant correspondents can 
address me at the office of the Blue Heris Chickeriy Wilmington, 
Del. (post-paid, and payment in advance). Citizens can call at 
the office, or address me through the post office (post-paid and en- 
closing remuneration). Confidential in all cases, 

"Editors friendly to me, will please give one or two insertions. 

"MiLFORD Bard." 
"Wilmington, Del." 

The business he thus built up was enormous. The letters con- 
cerning it that were found among his effects after his decease are of 
a decidedly interesting character. A few covering his residence in 
Baltimore and Wilmington will be given here. 

The signatures are withheld as a matter of justice, for some of the 
writers have since occupied distinguished public positions, and are 
still living. With this exception the letters are quoted verbatim. 
The following letter is written in a tolerably legible hand by some 
one evidently advanced in age : 

" MiLFORD Bard, Esq. : 

" Dear Sir : I take the liberty to call on you as you promised me 
to compose me a pease and if you will I will feale my Self very much 
indebted to you and will never forget you for it, 

I am your Obt. S. 



"P. S. and if you requier a compensation for it you shall have it. 
" I am about to qoart a young lady who I love sincerely." 

This is by a much younger correspondent, judging by the writing : 

" To THE MiLFORD BaRD : 

^^ Dear Sir : My object in addressing you at this time is to re- 
quest you to write me a piece of Poetry consisting of about twenty 
lines, or more if necessary. I want it for a Ladies Album. As to 
the title of the article, I am at a loss to know what to term it. 

" You might speak of my first sight of her which was about two 
years ago. She resides in the Country, near the City. I was out 
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there to Church one Sabbath at the time spoken of above, and as I 
came out of the Church I saw her for the first time. Speak of the 
impression that sight made upon me, which has never been eradi- 
cated to day. As her residence is on a high hill which overlooks 
the City of monuments it would well to speak of the high and 
elevated position she occupies in the world and in my affections. 

'* Also may the high position she occupies, may it ever image to 
her mind the great height which it is her privilege to attain to in 
Christian perfection, and the high position which it is my desire she 
may attain to in the Kingdom of glory above. 

" Not knowing positively your location I have not sent the money 
for fear it will not reach you in Safety, But if you write to me im- 
mediately on the receipt of this and let me know the price I will re- 
mit the amount prior to the receipt of the article. 

" If it is convenient I should like to have the article by friday of 

this week. I will want several other pieces written soon. 

" Your old friend 

tt ^ ^^ *» 

Here is one from a swain in New Jersey : 

" To MiLFORD Bard : 

*' Enclosed I send you ^3 Presuming that it is all you would 
charge me for the lines I want you to compose and forward by mail, 
this is a thick settled Country the west part of New Jersey and if 
I can throw anything in the way of the Md Bard (as I am now 
doing) I will do so. But to the point. I want a poetic addressed 
to a young lady whose name is Isabella, my Friend saw her (or you 
may say Me at present) at a methodist Chapel near Mount Holly 
in the Country. I want it in plain verse or poetry, the Girl is 
Eighteen, Black Eyes, Beautiful Auburn hair and the most beauti- 
ful natural Curls you ever have seen. My friend loved her and the 
Feeling was doubley reciprocate and an almost weekly intercourse 
was kept up imtil lately. In your lines to Isabel you take the best 
notice of this you think best, my F. proposes to commence a 
Fresh with the Spring, or it will somewhat depend on the Efeact 
produced by your Composition, (her Father is dead) She has 
lately had a suitor whose name I send you to use in the poetry if you 

9 
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think proper — it is My Friend was Slandered during 

his visits to I and he thinks that was the cause of her very sudden 
change &c She was once playful and kind. Now she is disposed 
otherwise, and we wish to draw her out fully through our Friend 
Md Bd Please attend immediately and send to 

*' Your Friend 

"P. S., 1 8 years old — ^lives in the country — black eyes — ^auburn 

hair, curls beautifully. Father dead — last rival discarded. 

Met at Methodist Chaple nigh to Mount Holly last 4th July. Love 
on first sight — good feeling until lately — we want to know the cause 
— ^basely slandered a coldness Followed. The slander was a charge 
of dealing too Free with the Critter or Intemperance. 'Tis not true. 
The initials of my friend are T. J. My friend T. J. is a clever 
fellow, and I want you to do him all the justice you can and oblige 

The following is written in a very good hand : 

" Dr. John Lofland : 

" St'r : It is my intention to present a lady, who is to be my com- 
panion through life, with my daguerreotype in a golden locket. As 
it is my wish to present it in poetry, and I am not competent of 
writing such a piece, I therefore write wishing you to write me a 
piece suitable for the presentation of such a present. As for describ- 
ing minutely it is out of my power. Her age is twenty-two years, 
beautiful form — fair skin, cold black hair and eyes, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful lips and teeth, and ever wearing a cheerful and lively 
countenance. In fact she is possessed of nature's finest stamp of 
beauty, and besides all this her intellectual and mental powers are 
very great. 

''It is not altogether upon her beauty that I wish you to write ; 
but the manner in which she must accept of it — that is, the picture 
of her devoted lover and intended companion ; she must reject all 
others that offer to her their hands. Enclosed you will find one 
dollar bill, which I suppose is the amount you charge. 

" Respectfully yours, etc., "A. H. W , M. D. 

" P. S. — Send as soon as you can write it. Direct to your old 
friend, A. H. W. I shall send for a great many more in a few weeks.* ' 
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The remaining letters reveal a most ludicrous and interesting 

situation : 

"May 3, 184-. 
" MiLFORD BiiRD, Esq. : 

" My Dear Sir : My object in addressing you this letter is I want 

to know what you will charge for writing an oration suitable for a 

Fourth of July oration, twenty minutes long, in the same style as the 

''Course of Time'"'' is written in. I admire that piece as among 

the ablest ever wrote. I want you to let me know what you will 

charge, and I think there is no doubt we will strike a bargain. 

'* Yours very respectfully, 

"F S " 

*' , May 31, 184-. 

" JIty Dear Sir: Yours of the 17th came duly to hand. I want 
you without further delay to write me an oration, and when you 
receive my next it will contain |io. I am about out of money at 
present. I must have the oration. I would just say to you that I 
have a loud and distinct voice. My gestures are perfectly natural 
and easy, and not acquired. Please give me a ' Touch of the Sub- 
lime J* Speak of our army in Mexico in glowing colors and brilliant 
language. I have no doubt it will be published. 

" Yours truly, 

"F S " 

'* , June IS, 184-. 

^^ Dear Sir : I begin to feel very apprehensive of a very serious 
disappointment as I have not heard anything from you lately about 
my Fourth of July oration. I hope I shall hear from you as soon as 
possible. "Yours, 

"F S " 

"June 27, 184-. 
" Dr. Lofland : 

•' Sir: I have been anxiously waiting to hear from you in relation 

to my Fourth of July oration. The time is drawing near and you 

* One of his early essays published some twenty years before in the Gazette^ and 
republished in the 1846 edition of his works. 
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have not sent it. I shall not even now have time to study it prop- 
erly ; and if I do not get it soon I shall be disgraced. Please write 
the oration and send it at once as it is a source of great trouble and 
uneasiness to me. 

"F S :* 

There is no opportunity now of knowing whether the anxious 
aspirant for oratorical honors received his oration or not. If he is 
still living probably he remembers. The Bard might have been 
indulging freely in '*the Turk" just at that time, and therefore 
cared little whether there ever were to be any more Fourth of July 
orations or not, for he was always, when himself, prompt in replying 
to correspondents, and generally wrote the articles for which appli- 
cation was made whether he was paid for his labor or not. There 
are letters containing applications for almost every sort of composi- 
tion named in his advertisement, and show particularly how much 
he contributed to the "commencement day" eclat of collegiate 
graduates far and near. One order was for half a dozen poems, to 
be published in as many journals as the composition of the appli- 
cant. Another correspondent contracts for an article per month to 
be contributed by him to a monthly magazine. Thus he carried on 
this unique profession and realized no small revenue from it. After 
his removal to the house of Mr. Jeandell it increased because his 
freedom from intoxicants enabled him to attend faithfully to busi- 
ness of all kinds. 

It was during this Autumn that he turned his attention more 
closely to the many interesting legends of his native State, and 
it is much to be regretted that he did not begin this useful 
work earlier. He began in the upper part of the State what 
George Alfred Townsend has accomplished in the lower counties : 
he preserved upon the lettered page those legends which for 
decades — for centuries — had lived only in the memory and by 
the oral repetition of men. His field was large because the folk- 
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lore of Delaware is varied, thrilling and beautiful. His greatest 
work in this department is *' Ono-Keo-Co, or the Bandit of the 
Brandy wine/' which was published in the Autumn of eighteen 
hundred and forty -seven, running six weeks. It indicated the real 
extent of his power when no drug clogged the workings of his brain. 
It became very popular at once and the excitement subsided only 
with the appearance of the conclusion of the story. He was 
untiring in his efforts to gain correct information of the names and 
customs of the Indians and early settlers, and for weeks devoted 
much attention to correspondence with aged people all over the 
peninsula. At the announcement of the story he was spoken of 
editorially as follows: 

''The Bard is in a fair way to render the Brand3rwine classic 
ground. He is investing it with the poetical charms of romance, 
which will cause the traveler in future time to wander on its banks 
with an absorbing interest." 

This radical change in the man did not pass unnoticed : he was 
too thoroughly a public character for that. Not only were indi- 
vidual comments and encouraging remarks made among his friends, 
but the columns of the Chicken itself were utilized by the more 
gifted of the public to congratulate him upon his success, and to 
stimulate him to continue in his reformed career. Among those 
who chose the latter method was one who signed herself ''A 
Daughter of Temperance," at the end of a strong but kind appeal 
to his manhood to persevere in his life of temperance. He 
answered in a very feeling little poem in which were these lines : 

" Fair lady, the day of my bondage is o'er, 

The chains of the demon can hold me no more ; 
The chann is dissoWed that enchanted my soul, 
For I long since awoke from the dream of the bowl." 

Thus passed the Winter: he worked hard, producing for each 
week's issue of the paper articles so satisfactory to the popular 
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demand that the number of subscribers increased remarkably. He 
was really in a better condition for producing what his genius con- 
ceived than he had ever been before. 

He was of an active, or what is phrenologically termed, a mental 
or nervous temperament, combined with full analysis and concentra- 
tiveness. These elements permitted him to be capriciously per- 
sistent, consequently he was often pushing the quill when he should 
have been caring for his health. When at last he would feel the 
injury of too long-continued mental application, he would engage 
with equal feverishness in some mechanical occupation. This led 
to his sculpturing and painting. These diversions afforded him 
some entertainment and relief. Then again he would vary these 
recreations by experiments in natural philosophy, which had inter- 
ested him even as a medical student. 

Both labor and recreation, however, were pursued under his con- 
viction that he should indulge in no idle reveries ; knowing his own 
weakness, he fully realized that idleness was a straight path to the 
terrible slavery of old. Thus, with his literary labors, his mechanics, 
arts, experiments, chats with the family of Mr. Jeandell and con- 
versations with callers, he busily spent the Winter months. Writing 
to his sister Mary, in March, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, he 
said: 

"You say Mother entered her 71st year on Saturday. To-morrow 
week I shall be just half a century old. How short it seems since I 
was 21. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Jeandell treat me very kindly. I have a very 
pleasant room, and everything to make me comfortable. 

" I am in as good health as usual. I have a good deal of rheu- 
matism, from the dampness of this climate, being almost surrounded 
with water. I am doing well, and always have plenty of money. 
There is no time that I have so small a sum as a hundred dollars in 
my pocket, though I am always spending money in my philosophical 
experiments. The only way I have to cheat myself into exercise, 
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is to get up some notion or other, that will amuse me and make me 
quit study and work. Were I not to conjure up something in that 
way, study would soon kill me. I am now constructing a telescope 
on a new plan. I have ground the concave mirror, and tried it. It 
magnifies powerfully. Many persons come to see my sculptured 
' Cupid.' It is admired by all who see it. 

** Corry Chambers' present wife is likely to get a handsome dona- 
tion from Mrs. Gaines, who recently recovered some millions in a 
lawsuit. Corry's wife. Miss Williamson, helped Mrs. Gaines to run 
away when first married to Whitney." 

In meditative hours he was harassed much with the fear of return- 
ing to his life of intemperance, and often would pour forth his sad 
feelings in verse. In one poem of this kind, published June six- 
teenth, entitled '* The Last Resolve," he wrote : — 

<' Should ever I again give way 
To the all dark and damning bowl, 
The dagger shall decide the day, 
And send to unknown reahns my soul.'' 

Alas ! he was engaged in a most wearing battle ! That battle be- 
came more terrible to him when he received certain premonitions of 
failing strength. On the Fourth of July, while walking along a 
road of the suburbs, he had a hemorrhage from the lungs which 
prostrated him for some time. 

He knew what it meant, and, shrinking, as mortals ever do, from 
the thought of dissolution, he became more despondent than ever 
before. Further, fearing that he had not long to live, he desired 
that his remaining days might be passed free from the disgrace of 
again using opium. What he suffered in this battle we cannot 
know ; that it was severe we cannot doubt. 

About the middle of July he accompanied Mr. Jeandell and some 
other gentlemen upon a two days' pleasure trip to the Breakwater at 
Cape Henlopen. 

His sister Mary soon afterward wrote, reproaching him for his 
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Deglect in not going to Milford while so near, and his reply gives 

some account of his trip, beside showing the increase of that sadness 

which was gradually spreading itself over his thoughts, words and 

actions. 

Wilmington, Del., Aug. 20th, 1848. 
My Dear Sister Mary : 

I should certainly have gladly accepted a passage to Milford if I 
could have done so with propriety. Mr. Fleming,* I suppose, told 
you how the steamboat left me at Lewistown^f and my companions 
got on board by hard running. Well, I am connected, you know, 
with a paper in this city, and at that time was writing a long tale, 
called '^ Fatima," the last part of which I had not written a line of, 
when at Lewis. The paper had published three or four parts of it, 
and had I lost a day by going to Milford, I could not have written 
it in time for the next paper, and there would have been a monstrous 
disappointment. You know not what it is to be connected with a 
paper. As a writer of a running story, the whole establishment has 
to wait my move, and if I fail, all, compositors, pressmen, proprie- 
tors, devil and all, are thrown out of sorts. Had I gone to Milford 
(and God is witness that I would go often, if I were not so situated), 
I should not have wished to sink down immediately to my pen, day 
and night ; but to have enjoyed myself among my friends. An 
editor of a paper can't well leave home more than a day, and my 
tales are so popular, they don't wish me to leave at all. One of the 
proprietors, who went down to Lewis with me, came back after me, 
after he had arrived in Wilmington, so anxious was he. Thus, you 
see, I cannot leave. Had I gone to Milford, the proprietor would 
have been in great perplexity, as part of the tale had been published, 
and he would not have found me in Lewistown. No man under 
heaven loves his home and friends more than I do ; but it is impos- 
sible for me to leave suddenly, without throwing the office all out 
of sorts. If I were to leave, proper arrangements would have to be 
made. 



* A gentleman of Milford, who was at Lewes the day spoken of. 
t The town of Lewes, at Cape Henlopen, was then, and is now, known to 
Delawareans by either of the three names of Lewistown, Lewis, or Lewes. 
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Now, my beloved sister, you know the reason I did not, and it is 
the true one, for I was very anxious to see you all. Poor Hetty,* 
you say is dead, and J. R. Draper,* and Purnell Hall ; * well, we 
have all to travel the same road. I am endeavoring, as my good 
old friend, Professor Jennings, in Baltimore, used to say, " to have 
my books posted,*' and be ready to tread the dark valley and shadow 
of death. Death is just as natural, and as necessary as birth. I do 
not look upon it with that horror that some do. I have lately had 
several attacks of spitting blood, which I consider my death warrant; 
but I am not alarmed. I know I have to die. My only business is, 
to be ready for the summons. There should certainly be no regret, 
to one who has on the wedding garment, and his lamp trimmed. I 
hope to meet all my friends in a happier world than this. I am satis- 
fied that, while we live, there is no life so happy as that which is void 
of offence toward God and man — no life so happy as a virtuous one. 
What has that man to fear, who does what he believes to be right ? 
Nothing. When he dies, which he knows he must, he has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. I am endeavoring to do what is right. 
True, I am weak by nature, and easily led astray by temptation. 
But if I do the best I can, nothing more will be required. * * * * * 
Tell my dear mother that I pray to God to give her long life and hap- 
piness. * * * Whenever I can possibly make arrangements to 
come and see you, be assured I shall come with great pleasure. 
I ardently desire to see you all ; but if you could see the enormous 
quantity of writing I have to do for the paper, and correspondents, 
and how closely I am chained down, you would not wonder that I 
do not come. Give my warmest regards to one and all of my 
friends, for I love them all sincerely. Write to me when anything 
happens. 

Affectionately I remain your brother, 

John Lofland. 

This was his last letter to any member of his family. Other 
matters crowded upon him to occupy his time, and the end came 
soon. 

* Old friends iu Milford. 
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In the latter part of August Mr. Jeandell, Mr. Vincent, and the 
Bard went on a day's journey to Paoli, which occasioned the follow- 
ing editorial on September first : 

" A Touching Tale. — We shall publish next week or the week 
after, a touching tale of a 'Broken Heart,' by the Milford Bard, 
the scenes of which are partly laid in the beautiful borough of West 
Chester. 

'' A few days since the Bard, in company with the other two 
editors of the paper, started to Paoli, to see the monument erected 
over the spot where the brave men were massacred just after the 
battle of Brandywine. The object was to obtain materials for a 
Revolutionary story. On arriving at the Mansion House, in West 
Chester, the Bard ^absquatulated,^ and, as usual, was found among 
the fjedr sex, for he glories in petticoat government. From one 
lady he received a heart-touching narrative of a young lady who 
died broken-hearted, having been struck to the heart by the dag- 
ger of defamation. It is, every word, true, and it will melt the 
heart of more than one of our readers. In the afternoon we 
went on to Paoli, where the Bard picked up some Revolutionary 
reminiscences, among the old people, on which to found a story of 
battle and blood * * * ." 

This was the origin of his most pathetic and most popular story — 
"A Broken Heart." It is a story of cruel intent to forever damn 
the good name of an amiable, talented yoimg lady of the town 
mentioned. She sank beneath the blow and soon died on the 
threshold of promising womanhood. The tale as told by the 
Bard adheres strictly to the facts as afterward verified, and moves 
with clearness and the utmost pathos. When the editorial relating 
to it appeared, the young lady had been dead but a few weeks, and 
many of her friends wrote the publishers asking them to withhold 
the story for a while until the affair had become more settled. This 
correspondence is at hand, and besides revealing the truth of every 
incident, the number of writers, and their earnestness show that 
this event was of touching interest in the commimity. It was accord- 
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ingly withheld until the consent of the unfortunate lady's friends was 
obtained ; and then the first part of it appeared on the third of 
November. The sensation it created is not astonishing after a 
perusal of it. The Bard's whole soul was thrown into it. 'Tis a 
hard heart that can read it without weeping. These lines head the 
opening chapter : 

** Full many a heart, to virtue truly wed, 
By evil tongues hath broken and hath bled ; 
Full many a lovely girl, to grace allied. 
By slander's dart hath dwindled, drooped and died ; 
But she hath triumphed, with her latest breath, 
O'er evil tongues, o'er slander, and o'er death." 

The writing of this was a vent for his own sad feelings, an oppor- 
tunity for him to unburden his own shadowed soul by telling the 
sorrows of another. He doubtless would have lacked the depth of 
pathos had he written it in younger years, but his own condition 
gave him an eloquence which he never before had equaled. The 
story ran for five weeks, and the editors wrote: "Never have we 
published anything that had so great an effect on public sensibility." 
Alas ! that was his last great effort. His sense of coming dissolu- 
tion was wearing upon him. There was heart-rending woe in all 
that he wrote : he could not lift himself to his old gayety. 

Born of this condition, and published at this time was one of his 
most pathetic poems, here given in fiiU : 

AirruMN. 

Oh I melancholy season of the year, 

How sad and solemn is thy tale of grief; 
A lesson in thy mournful winds I hear, 

A sermon read in every falling leaf. 

The voices of buried years I hear in thee, — 
Time's footsteps, as he steals my hopes away ; 

The sighing of each blast but brings to me, 
The recollection of my own decay. 
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Ah I when I look back on the tide of time, 

And see the ruins of my earlier years, — 
The wrecks of happiness and hopes sublime, 

I sigh, and sadly turn away in tears. 

As fall the leaves around me one by one, 

So have the friends of youth dropped from my side ; 

Like withered leaves they to the grave have gone, — 
Like faded flow*rs they dwindled, drooped and died. 

But Autumn, thou hast charms ; — ^in thy lone bowers 

Pale Contemplation loves to muse alone 
On joys departed, and on bygone hours, 

When o'er the heart Hope's radiant rainbow shone. 

Oh ! when upon the Autunm ilow'rs I gaze, 

I think of hopes that in oblivion sleep ; 
And from the joyous dream of other days 

I wake, alas ! to wander, and to weep. 

There is a gloomy grandeur in thy scene 

O Autumn, — ^in thy golden-tinted woods, — 
Thy moumiiil voice, and withering leaves I ween, 

And sullen, solemn silence in thy floods. 

But far, far more I love the voice of Spring, 
Emblem of youth, and mother of fair ilow'rs ; 

I love her brooks and bow'rs, and birds that sing 
A welcome to sweet Summer's joyous hours. 

As the winter passed his dejection increased, and his body began 
to exhibit signs of failing health. He had several hemorrhages 
during December, which weakened him and incapacitated him for 
long periods of application. He watched the passing of each hour 
as a man who is expecting a sudden summons. When engaged in 
conversation he would sometimes halt suddenly and give vent to a 
dismal recitation of his condition. During the last days of the fast- 
closing year he wrote : 

" The year is dying day by day. 

And speaks to man with tongue sublime ; 
Thus all things beautiful and gay 
Are passing down the tide of time." 
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He continued to decline so in health that he thought a return to 
opium might prolong his days at least for a short period. It was 
not from a return of his appetite ; but it was the act of a failing 
man who was ready to do anything to stay the progress of decay. 
He accordingly resumed the habit in late December. His first 
indulgence was moderate ; but the next day the old demon became 
aroused, and he got in a most uncontrollable state. Mr. Jeandell 
went to his room about some business matter, and was astonished by 
being greeted with some tragic lines, uttered with the full force of a 
mind soaring among the clouds, and totally without regard for earthly 
objects. He began to remonstrate with the unfortunate man, but 
was answered only with lofty, contemptuous words, which could 
only have been conceived in the amenomania then possessing the 
Bard. Mr. Jeandell was grossly offended, and, after waiting for the 
effect of the drug to wear off somewhat, attempted to talk the matter 
over. But Lofland was not clear enough mentally to be passive, and 
Mr. Jeandell accredited him with possessing his right senses more 
fully than really was the case. The altercation resulted in the Bard 
removing from the house of Mr. Jeandell to a boarding-house, kept 
by one Nicholas White, on the west side of Shipley street, the 
fourth door above Seventh street. His relations with the paper were 
not altered, and he continued in his labor as well as his opium. The 
removal was a sore stroke to him, for he realized what a friend 
Jeandell had been to him. In a few days he penned and sent the 
following pathetic as well as prophetic letter : 

To Mr. William T. Jeandell : 

With feelings of despair at the prospect before me, — the prospect 
of a short life, of constant sighs, tears and groans, of sleepless nights 
and days of anguish, while, as decay goes on. Death will stare me in 
the face. — With the consciousness that I have the melancholy evi- 
dence in my own breast that I am doomed to run the same short 
race that my beloved sister ran, I cannot be satisfied without dis- 
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closing to you the present state of my mind, and the present senti- 
ments of my heart. My reasons for . doing so are — ^that I may be 
suddenly snatched out of the world, either by the arm of Omnipo- 
tence or by my own arm ; for I candidly confess to you that when I 
now reflect upon the bright prospects of earlier and happier years, 
and contrast them with those of the present — ^when I think of the 
life I have led, and, above all, that I have been instrumental in 
signing the death-warrant which I this moment feel in my left 
breast,— despair comes upon my heart like an icy flood ; the world 
grows dark before me, and I am strongly tempted to steal to some 
lonely spot and put an end to the fitful fever of life. You no doubt 
think, from my sad look and violent manner, that there is anger in 
my heart ; but oh ! could you look into that heart you would find 
no trace of anger or animosity — nothing but despair. 

It is my desire to take the warning I have had, and, in the lan- 
guage of a pious old gentleman of Baltimore, " to post up m}' books 
in this world and prepare for another." I wish to die as a man 
should die, — with fortitude, resignation and decency. I can truly 
say that I have no particular desire to live in this world, for it has 
long since ceased to give me any pleasure. I do not fear death — it 
is only the manner of it ; — the thought of lingering for months in 
agonizing misery. No, I often wish, in my calmest moments, that I 
were in the grave. All that now harrows up my soul is, that I have 
signed and sealed my own death-warrant. I am going, or have 
started, in the very path that my sister trod to the grave, and could 
I go down as she did, with a conscience void of offence, I would not 
complain. 

I desire to alter my life in toto, and to live and die in perfect 
peace with all mankind. I can truly say that I do not harbor an 
ill feeling towards any man, and it is my desire to do all the good I 
can towards my fellow-men while I live. From my knowledge of 
disease of the lungs, I know full well that I shall not live to see the 
year 1850; and therefore it is time for me to be thinking seriously, 
and make my peace with God and man. I have outlined my sister. 
She died at an earlier age than I now am, and I have from year to 
year expected to receive the summons. I received it on the last 
Fourth of July. On that day I took a long walk into the country, 
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and walked rapidly several miles for exercise. I felt no way ill until 
about one minute before the attack came on, when a deathly sick- 
ness came over me. I sat down under a tree, to vomit, as I thought, 
when blood came gushing out at my mouth. Its redness proved it 
to be from the lungs. I thought I should bleed to death, and 
resigned myself. How long I remained there, or whether I fainted, 
I do not know. I afterward took medicine. This was not on the 
Brandywine ; I was not there that day. The next day I felt very 
unhappy, and went down there. While there I threw up blood 
again, and one of the men said it was a bad sign. I came home and 
went to bed, determined to be quiet. 

Should anything happen by which I should be suddenly taken out 
of the world, I will thank you if you will inform my mother of the 
event. 

I have written this that you may know my mind and sentiments. 
If despair does not hurry me to distraction, I wish to alter my life 
in every respect. In other words, to become a better man and die 
decently. * * * 

Henceforth I will be at enmity with no human being. My late 
misfortune has brought me to my senses. When I am dead I know 
you will not remember me in anger, and will not think me the 
worst, though the weakest of men. I am eccentric, but my heart 
is not evil. In my present state of feeling and resolve, I desire to 
be friendly with you, as well as my fellow-men. I hope that nothing 
will ever again mar the good feeling between us. It would render 
me, in my present state, very unhappy, were I to think that you 
would not forget and forgive the past. Strange as it may seem, I 
never felt that I could do you an injury. I may have said harsh 
things in drunken madness; but, since I came to Wilmington, and 
though I have been strange in my ways and manners, I can say in 
the presence of God, that I have never seen the moment when in 
my reason, that I could have injured you. For the truth of this, as 
a dying man, I call to witness that God before whose bar I must 
ere long stand. Think not, then, that I have any ill feeling toward 
you. In the sincerity of my heart, I hope God may bless you with 
long life, prosperity and happiness. The day will come, my dear 
fellow, when you will think of me with pity and sorrow, when I 
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shall be slumbering in the cold grave. In writing this letter I have 
discharged some of the feelings of my heart, and I do not feel so 
melancholy. To fall out with a friend is equal to a week's spell of 
sickness to me. Such a thing shall never occur again if I can help 
it. Again, I wish you to consider me friendly, though sad, and that 
I feel no anger toward any human being, much less toward you. 

Yours in heartfelt friendship and sadness, 

John Lofland. 

Jeandell had too much manliness not to be affected by this mourn- 
ful letter, and a reconciliation took place that created a closer tie 
between the men, — a tie that the Bard said made his sufferings more 
bearable, and his last days brighter. 

When the new year opened, (eighteen hundred and forty-nine) 
he was endeavoring — though by a great effort, for he was quite weak, 
— to finish the second installment of a tale entitled "The Betrayer, or 
the Fair Penitent of Wilmington,** the first of which had appeared 
on December twenty-ninth. In the afternoon of Wednesday, 
January third, he was in his room at his boarding-house with the 
manuscript before him. Rewrote; "Amanda hesitated — she was 
startled. She felt that she was under the power of an enchanter. 
Her gentle heart palpitated with love and fear ! her soul was — '* his 
hand dropped, a slight tremor passed over him, he coughed slightly, 
and a stream of blood gushed from his mouth. Those are the 
last lines he ever wrote. Some one of the family happened to be near 
the room, and hearing an unusual noise, entered. He was placed 
in bed and a physician summoned. He lingered in a semi-con- 
scious state for many days, having hemorrhages of great violence at 
intervals. Then there were periods during which his mind seemed 
lucid, and he would weakly speak in monosyllables to those about 
him. When his illness became known, friends gathered about him 
and saw that everything was done to make what they clearly saw 
were his last days, pass as comfortably and peacefully as lay in their 
power. When he did talk to them, he spoke of his wayward 
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career — of his remorse, but expressed satisfaction at having been an 
enemy to himself only. He said he had never wilfully wronged 
man or woman, and that with the exception of indulgence in opium 
and liquor, he had led a moral life. He also said that he did not 
fear death itself, but did dread lingering in pain awaiting the end. 
Further, he expressed the wish that when the fatal moment should 
arrive, he might conduct himself with the fearlessness of Hume. 
He also expressed a wish to be buried beside his sister in St. Andrew's 
churchyard, at Eighth and Shipley streets, and that no minister 
should officiate at his burial. Of the future, of existence beyond 
the grave, he said nothing. He grew weaker each day, and on the 
twenty-first fell into a stupor from which all efforts failed to arouse 
him. His pulse grew fainter each hour, and at nine o'clock the 
next morning, on the twenty-second day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, the spirit of the Milford Bard passed away. 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth, in St. Andrew's churchyard, 
amid uncovered heads, in the icy January air unbroken by any 
human voice, his remains were lowered to the common resting place 
of mortals. No spoken word of praise, no expression of a blessing, 
no token of the great resurrection broke the crisp silence ; with 
a last look upon the unfortunate poet's grave, his faithful friends 
returned once more to their respective paths among the living. 
lO 



COMMENTS AND REPRESENTATIVE SELECTIONS. 



The Milford Bard was a prolific writer, and during the thirty 
years of his literary career, many hundreds of works were published 
from his pen. His earlier years were devoted more to poetry; 
his prose was written mainly during the last ten years of his life. 
The task of making a proper selection from so much material is 
manifestly difficult, and especially so in the present instance, because 
the intention is simply to present such representative productions as 
will enable the reader to form a fair estimate of the ability of the 
man, having viewed in the preceding pages the events of his life. 
The topics which attracted his muse were as multitudinous as the 
variety of human emotions or the changing conditions of govern- 
ments could suggest. 

Three partial editions of his works were published : the first in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, the second in eighteen himdred 
and forty-six, and the last in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, the 
last being edited by his friend, John N. Mcjilton. 

A complete edition of his works nevertheless has never been pub- 
lished. These now presented are gathered from various periods of his 
life, being reproduced directly from the journals in which they first 
appeared. The perfection of the Bard's compositions depended 
far too much upon his varying conditions to permit an intelligent 
and definite line of discrimination as to quality. 
146 
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DELAWARE. 
(From Delaware Gazette of October iS, 1825.) 

Dear little Delaware, my native State, 

Tho* but a speck, not least among the great ; 

To thee my weary footsteps ever bend, 

For thee to Heav'n my fervent pray*r I send, — 

That thy fair fame in splendor still may rise, 

And catch the smiles of patriots in the skies. 

Land of my fathers — cradle of the brave — 

Nurs'ry of genius and the tyrant's grave ; 

To thee I strike the golden string of praise, 

And sing thy glories of departed days. 

To thee the muse devotes her pensive hours, 

Amid thy flowery groves and woodland bowers. 

Delights to dwell beside thy purling streams. 

And feast her soul upon immortal dreams. 

The lofty waves, O Delaware, of thy flood. 

And Brandywine, thy banks, distain'd with blood. 

Might well essay to wake a nobler lyre, 

A harp inspired with fame's celestial fire : 

Yet I, the bard, unknown to bright renown. 

Shall sing thee great what time thy daring frown 

Like a dark cloud, shot forth tremendous ire, 

In one wide sheet of awful vengeance dire, 

Ye sons, whose fathers fled tyrannic sway. 

To plant the church in wild America ; 

Who fled oppression fairer joys to scan. 

And boldly claim 'd the equal rights of man ; 

Ye can proclaim why Delaware rose in arms. 

When British thunder spread the dire alarms ; 

And ye can tell how she undaunted stood. 

Like a young Tiger in the tide of blood ; 

Firm to the cause of Liberty and right. 

She dared the foe — ^unequal to the fight. 

Witness the scene, O Brand)rwine, beside 

Thy streams of elegance, romance and pride ; 
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There British valor sunk in crimson woe, 

There ran the tide of life from many a foe ; 

There honor crown*d brave LAFAYETTE who bled, 

And glory flamed around PULASKI'S head ; 

And tho* proud Albion's leaders claim'd the day, 

Fredonia's sons bore laurels bright away, 

Nor there alone has valor built her thrones ; 

Witness MacDONOUGH and the dauntless JONES, 

Champlain's wild murmur, and old ocean's roar, 

Shall celebrate their triumphs evermore ; 

Th' historian's pencil shall their deeds relate. 

And boast of heroes from the tiny State : 

With HASLET'S name, who in his country's cause, 

Laid down his life, a ransom for her laws ; 

Who, like a brave man, in the battle stood. 

And seal'd the contract with his sacred blood, 

Shall GIBSON'S in the escutcheon, be enroll'd. 

In brilliant characters of burnished gold ? 

Nor less, O Delaware, thou Eden wild, 
Has brilliant genius on thy bosom smiled. 
*Twas here a BAYARD shed infantile tears. 
And woke his thunders in maturer years ; 
Fame saw him rise, and with admiring gaze. 
Bestow' d profusion of a nation's praise ; 
And Europe listened to his noble tongue. 
Which with the strains of eloquence was hung ; 
M'LANE now wakes his voice in Congress halls. 
And WILSON pleads upon old Zion's walls, 
And many more the muse might yet rehearse 
Emblems of greatness — ornaments to verse. 
Let these suffice, lest prejudice should say 
Real merit sinks beneath a vain display. 
Old Delaware still steady to her course. 
Knows not the curse of faction and of force ; 
While Georgia rises in distracted might. 
Threat' ning to sink her foes in endless night. 
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She, still serene, in peace and plenty stands, 
Dictating law unto her patriot bands ; 
While Pennsylvania to contention draws, 
And half her citizens condemn her laws, 
Still Delaware clings to her old constitution, 
Seal'd with the blood of one great REVOLUTION. 
Thus may she stand, and never, never cease. 
First in the battle, and the first in peace ; 
While dread convulsions shake the nation round. 
May here the voice of faction never sound. 

But why, O muse, her greatness only sing. 
While prosperous plenty breathes eternal spring ? 
Beneath his fig-tree, here, the patriot laid, 
Finds not a demi-god to make afraid ; 
Here, in his wilds, the God of nature owns, 
Nor pours oblation at the foot of thrones : 
Yes these blest scenes to him are dearer far 
Than those where usurpation lifts her ear ; 
With liberty in deserts more content. 
Than with oppression on the banks of Trent. 
At night the ploughman to his home returns. 
No cottage now from Indian fury bums. 
The war-hoop now no longer greets the ear 
With thrilling terror, or with trembling fear. 
The bloody Indian lurks for prey no more, 
Nor tomahawks drink deep the gushing gore ; 
The scalping knives are buried in the earth, 
And give to ploughshares a triumphal birth ; 
In peace and joy he leaves behind alarms, 
And seeks his happiness in woman's arms ; 
He hears no more tempestuous blasts of war. 
Nor thundering cannon bellowing from afar : 
O'er flowery fields he casts his smiling eye. 
And views serene, the unobstructed sky. 
The goddess Ceres waves her golden grain, 
And lofty ships transport it o'er the main ; 
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To distant nations commerce wings her way, 
And distant nations back their tributes pay. 
This is the joy, O Delaware, to thee, 
Since stern resistance set the nation free ; 
Not the dark scheme ignoble North designed, 
To sink the noblest race of all mankind ; 
Thus may the sons of freedom ever stand. 
And deal affection to old Albion's land ; 
But when oppression shows her iron chain, 
Then liberty shall rend the tie in twain. 
All commerce cease, vindictive vengeance rise. 
And TYRANNY resound thro* all the skies: 
Man shall remember brother man no more, 
And murder drown blest peace in human gore. 
The Lion tremble as he hears from far, 
The roaring tumults of approaching war. 
And shake e*en Britain, with the stern decree. 
That freedom's home shall still be great and free. 
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DEATH OF MacDONOUGH. 

From Delaware Gautte of December 20, 1825. 

He sleeps in the cradle of freedom and glory. 
And the wings of the eagle o'ershadow his grave ; 

His deeds are renowned on the pages of story. 
Coequal with fame, and the fate of the brave. 

While the surge of Champlain, in its wild murmur roaring. 
Shall continue to sparkle and foam in the sun, 

So long shall his fame, still exhalted, be soaring. 
And brighten still brighter as ages shall run. 

At his shrine shall the hero bow down in devotion. 
When the tempests of war in destruction shall rave ; 

When the cannon of carnage shall wake the deep ocean. 
And the flag of America's triumph shall wave. 



From his ashes shall rise, like a new-bom creation. 
The heirs of true valor and virtue alone ; 

The heroes that shine in the lists of a nation, 

Like MacDonough in peace and in war ever shone. 

He sleeps on the cold and comfortless pillow, 
Where silence and darkness their vigils long hold ; 

On the trident of Neptune beneath the dark billow, 
His name is inscribed in bright letters of gold. 

In the hearts of his countrymen long, long shall linger, 
The memory of him who has fought for their fame ; 

The poet shall lend to the harp the soft finger, 
And Delaware boast of his generous name. 

He has gone to the land of the saints and the sages. 
The land of the good, and the blest, and the brave ; 

His fame is inscribed on eternity's pages — 
His day brightly dawns on the gloom of the grave. 
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LINES. 

ON SEEING A HUMAN SKULL, WITH A CANDLE IN IT. 
(From Deiavfare Gazette of September 2oth, 1825.) 

Thou monument of life, where, where has fled. 

That greater light that lit thy magic cave ? 
It dwells not in the mansions of the dead. 

It hovers not within the sable grave 1 
Has Charon borne it o'er the Stygian wave, 

To Pluto's dreary realms of pain and woe ; 
Where the three furies in distraction rave, 

And shudder in the pensile vaults below ? 

Or doth it amble o'er Elysian meads. 
Supernal scenes beyond the ambient sky ; 
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Where joy immortal all the Graces leads, 
Where the pure spirit cannot, cannot die ? 

Thou wilt not speak ; and dim is now thine eye. 
Where lustre once could speak without a breath ; 

There once the violet gave its azure die, 
But now, alas ! is seen the glare of death. 

Shadow of life, the phasy lamp illumes 

The cells where once the soul immortal grew ; 
Emblem of death, from thee, on shadowy plumes, 

The nival spirit bade a long adieu : 
On swift-winged pinions it unheeded flew, 

Nor left a trace of habitation there ; 
Still as it fled a lingering glance it threw, 

Where once mortality was blooming fair. 

I saw thee when the smile of beauty spread, 

In days long past, a crimson on thy face ; 
I saw thee when with light and airy tread. 

Thou lead'st the dance with ever winning grace I 
I've seen upon thy temples, fancy place 

The flowing curl of pure nigrescent dye ; 
And through the mirror veil of silken lace, 

Have seen young Cupid laughing in thine eye. 

That haggard brow where once fair Venus sate, 

I've seen encircled with the wreath of praise ; 
There virtue smiled with breast of joy elate, 

And called the crimson blush when man would gaze ! 
Yea I I have seen thee when the genial blaze 

Of science, roused thee in the warm dispute, 
Strike, with thy eloquence, the minds amaze. 

And opposition easily refute. 

Thy ruby lips then warbled pleasure's song. 

Sweet melody to every feeling heart ; 
Yea ! often would the tender notes prolong, 

Till from thine eye the stealing tear would start ; 
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And I have felt the sound, like Cupid's dart, 
Sink in my soul, for thou wast nought but love ; 

Yea 1 often it to me would joy impart, 
As tho' harmonious choir had sung above. 

Where now, alas ! is all that once was dear ? 

Where are the lips that like the rose would bloom ? 
Where is that speaking eye, and limpid tear? 

Alas ! they sank, they perished in the tomb ; 
And could not beauty's cheek escape the doom, 

Where that pure test of innocence would rise, 
Could not that blush, that breath of sweet perfume, 

Surmount thy fate ? — No ; every beauty dies. 

O, what a wreck of all that once was fair, 

Is here presented to astonished sight : 
O, desolating death, thou would'st not spare 

One feature, that was once of nature bright I 
Doomed is the polished form to endless night. 

Robbed of each beauty that allured the soul ; 
Now only lit with that poor fading light — 

See how in horror death's wide sockets roll ! 

O time, thou murd'rer of unhappy man. 

How could'st thou thus in darkness shade this brow ; 
Our space allotted dwindles to a span, 

Man's cool reflections scarce will it allow : 
More cruel, too, for oh ! fair virtue now, 

Would kindle in that breast a flame divine ; 
That eye, affection's counterpart, endow 

With beauties that in Paradise would shine. 



THE BALTIMORE BEAUTY. 

{^Tom The Baltimore Patriot,) " * 

Oh ! I have gazed on the dark dazzling eyes of old Spain, 
And the beautiful forms of France ; 
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On the cherry-cheeked beauties in Britain that reign. 
And gladden the heart with a glance ; 

To the angels of Italy oft I have knelt, 
With a feeling that never can be 

By aught but the heart of the Troubadour felt — 
But a Baltimore beauty for me ! 

You may talk of the grace of the Georgian girls, 

As fair as the angels above ; 
Of their ivory arms, and their clustering ciurls. 

And their rosy lips breathing of love; 
You may talk of the Peries of Persia, whose gaze 

Is so witching and winning to thee. 
That the dazzled eye turns from its beautiful blaze — 

But a Baltimore beauty for me ! 

Of the dark eye, that charms in the damsel of Spain, 

Of the forms, that in Persia appear ; 
Of the cheek, that's so charming to Albion's swain, 

The charms are all centered in her ; 
With the grace of a Grecian, the sense of a sage. 

And a heart full of goodness and glee ; 
She's the charm of existence, the light of the age — 

Oh I a Baltimore beauty for me 1 



THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
(From The Casket of October, 1827.) 

On a sea-beaten rock that o'erhangs the dark billow, 
Where the winds and the waves beat enveloped in foam. 

He rests his lone head on the rough ragged pillow. 
And weeps for his kindred, his country, and home. 

His sigh, with the sound of the wild surging ocean. 
Now mingles in murmurs and dies on the wind ; 
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And he bows his white knee, and bends down in devotion, 
While his dark rolling ringlets float wildly behind. 

Now the mem'ry of country, of home, and of childhood. 

Arises before him all lovely and fair. 
He seems to behold his loved cottage and wildwood. 

Then starts from his dream and awakes to despair. 

O never, no never, he cries in his sadness, 
Shall I again tread on the threshold of home ; 

Or press my fond friends to my bosom with gladness. 
Or thro* the wild woodland in happiness roam. 

Far, far from the scenes of my childhood I wander. 
Far, far from the blest and the beautiful shore ; 

An exile alone in my sorrow I ponder. 
And weep for the home I shall visit no more. 

My harp is unstrung and it hangs on the willow. 
The winds through its wires wake a sorrowful strain, 

When borne to my ear by the breeze of the billow, 
Despair and distraction then fire my brain. 

Farewell to my country, my cottage and wildwood. 
In a far foreign land still unfriended I roam ; 

Adieu to my friends and alOfections of childhood, 
A long last adieu to my country and home. 



MEMORY OF DECATUR. 

(From Delaware Gtuette of January 27, 1826.) 

Fair Genius of Columbia weep. 
Where thy loved hero's ashes sleep ; 
Plant on his tomb the lily fair. 
For virtue, valor, slumber there I 
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Oh ! let oblivion's vale now hide, 
One error of ungrateful pride ; 
Oh I wash pollution's stain away, 
The mark of that inglorious day ! 

Columbia shed thy grateful tear, 
O'er this loved son to freedom dear, 
Let not his deeds of conquest won. 
Be shrouded from that genial sun 
That beamed with radiance on his fame, 
And graced Decatur's glorious name. 
Oh ! bid the tear of sorrow flow ; 
The hero sleeps, the turf below ! 

When wildly blew the trump of war, 
Decatur on the flaming car 
Of carnage, sought the direful fight. 
And bravely claimed his country's right : 
Yea ! valor mantled on his brow 
And victory gave her promised vow ; 
Columbia smiled on freedom's son, 
For battles fought, for victory won. 

Come, lovely maidens, strew your flowers, 
Plucked from the sweet Arcadian bowers ; 
And chaunt your songs of sorrow o'er, 
Yoiu: loved Decatur is no more I 
The death-bell rang its solemn knell. 
The hero fought, the hero fell ; 
Yet still his name, to memory dear. 
Shall claim soft pity's falling tear. 



THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 

(From Delaware Gazette of June 20, 1826.) 

To sing the beauteous morn that broke, 
When valor and when vengeance woke, 
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When England's Lion rent his chains, 
And thunder shook the sanguine plains ; 
When Freedom's Eagle, thro* the sky, 
Dashed lightnings from her lurid eye ; 
When WASHINGTON, the son of war. 
Drove, thro' a sea of blood, his car. 

The glorious task be mine. 
The sun arose, in lucid light, 
High o'er the boding brow of night, 
The light-blue clouds like ringlets rolled, 
The sky seemed but a sea of gold. 
The sunbeams danced upon the deep. 
Like smiles upon an infant's sleep. 
And orange rays, upon the peak, 
Like blushes o'er a maiden's cheek ; 
And where the glittering dew appears, 
Like beauty smiling thro* her tears, 
And softened sounds, o'er rocks expire. 
Like sighs that sweep the -^olian lyre ; 
But ah ! that sun his light did throw. 
O'er many a weeping widow's woe. 
And those soft sounds were but the tale. 
Of many a weltering warrior's wail. 

At bloody Brandywine. 
Hark ! hark 1 the trump of war awakes. 
And vengance from her vigil breaks ; 
The dreadful cry of carnage sounds ; 
It seems that hell lets loose her hounds, 

To crush Columbia's band. 
Pulaski saw the signal rise. 
He heard the thunder pierce the skies, 
And snatched his sword and flashed his eyes, 

And waved his daring hand ; 
His war-horse, headlong down the hill. 
Like lightning, sought the sound so shrill ; 
He saw the dreadful foe advance. 
Two streaming standards met his glance^ 
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Two columns moved with awful tread, 
That seemed the armies of the dead, 
Knyphausen and Cornwallis led, 

Tow'rd mighty Maxwell's line. 
Pulaski tilted round and round, 
And held the leaping charger's bound, 
To view once more that groaning ground, 

Of beauteous Brandywine. 
Loud thunders thro' the concave rise, 
A volley rattles round the skies. 
Louder, still louder, round and round, 
And peal on peal the rocks resound ; 
From rank to rank resounds the clash. 
And brilliant blades in vengeance flash ; 
Brave Maxwell stands the stormy strife. 
Nor dreads he now his dauntless life ; 
Full on Knyphausen 's hostile band 
He fell, with bayonet, blade and brand ; 
Again, again, the foemen fled — 
Again they sought the bloody bed ; 
The banners blazed, the battle burned ; 
To right, to left, the victory turned ; 
Till, breathing flames of bursting fire, 
Brave Maxwell bade his men retire. 

And straightway cross the stream. 
A horseman dashing down the hill. 
Came, like the wind, with trumpet shrill. 
And bade Pulaski's legion wheel — 

'Twas like a fitful dream. 
Fly to the ford— O fly— O fly 1 
Each moment did the horseman cry ; 
Great Washington there waits your hand, 
To try Knyphausen's hostile band ; 
Fly ! fly, and wield the conquering blade. 
Nor let Cornwallis lend him aid ; 
One moment lost, a hundred years 
Can ne'er repay or bring arrears. 
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Pulaski heard the dreadful shock ; 
His war-horse thundered down the rock. 
And at his side, one moment seen, 
Were all the ranks of gallant Greene, 
And o'er the distant hill afar, 
Brave Sullivan came to join the war ; 
But lo 1 Comwallis had retired, 
And hope in every heart expired ; 
Greene was recalled to feel his flEite, 
And Sullivan doomed in doubt to wait, 

The clarion of command. 
Pulaski held his horse that strained, 
Like tiger tied or lion chained ; 
But quick he saw and soon explained, 

The fiery blazing brand. 
The foe had passed, prepared for fight. 
And fallen with fury on the right ; 
Greene saw that Sullivan's fate was sealed ; 
His cheek was pale— he paused — he wheeled, 
And, bounding down the bank like light. 
He dashed thro' dust to join the fight ; 
But Sullivan's soldiers fled the plain. 
Nor dared to face that foe again ; 
Stained with his blood, he waved his hand. 
And, shouting, begged them but to stand. 
Pulaski reined his charger round, 
Wheeled to the right, and gained his ground ; 
One moment stood on stirrups high, 
To view the van and hear the cry ; 
The wind swept round — the clouds of smoke 
Revealed them, and in distance broke ; 
Charge, wheel and charge, he said, and flew ; 
A field of bayonets faced his view ; 
He led the way — his dauntless ranks. 
With fire and steel, cut down the flanks, 
And to the column's centre dashed, 
Where bayonets blazed and lances flashed ; 
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And on he rode, thro' walls of fire, 
That closed around with roaring ire ; 
Reeking with blood, he gasped for breath, 
And wheeled in one wide blaze of death. 
And dealt his blade, amid the yell. 
Till horseman down on horseman fell. 
The foe gave way — they fled amain, 
But concentrated soon again. 
Once more ! Pulaski cried, once more. 
And dashed headlong amid the gore ; 
Like whirlwinds quick his chargers wheeled. 
And many a hostile horseman reeled ; 
High o'er their heads the hero rode, 
Till his bright blade was drunk with blood, 

And slaughter sick with gore ; 
The sun went down, veiled in a cloud, 
Like many a hero in his shroud, 

That slept along the shore. 
Meanwhile, brave Greene, approaching near. 
Brought up with wrath the raging rear ; 
One rush of fire the hero stood ; 
'Twas followed by one gush of blood ; 
With planted blades the British kneeled ; 
No more they rose — in death they reeled ; 
Pulaski's war-horse, warrior-proof. 
Nailed many a heart with his high hoof; 
Pulaski plunged — a, warrior wheeled ; 
His blade struck full — Pulaski reeled ; 
His bearskin flew, and quick displayed 
The wound the warrior's weapon made. 
He tilted round — a bolder blow 
In slaughter stretched the savage foe ; 
It cleft his skull, and blood and brain 
Came spouting forth upon the plain : 
Off to the right again he wheeled. 
And saw brave Weedon take the field ; 
Virginia's vengeance was displayed. 
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With many a flashing flame and blade ; 
Rank sunk on rank, in death to wriihe, 
Like wheat before the cradler's scythe ; 
And Pennsylvania's patriot band, 
That never knew a coward's hand, 
Supported Weedon's daring ire. 
That seemed but one exhaustless fire ; 
By La Fayette the band was led. 
In freedom's cause the hero bled. 
His arm was wounded, and behind, 
His scarf was streaming in the wind ; 
But still he waved his bleeding hand, 
And urged to death the dauntless band, 
And on they rushed, with raving ire. 
Through the red sea of flaming fire ; 
It seemed to him that saw the sight, 
As heaven and earth had met in fight, 
Hot lava streamed across the vale. 
Like shooting star or comet's tail, 
On every wind was heard the wail. 

Of pain and agony ; 
Ascending ghosts, arose on high, 
Like snow-white birds that seek the sky, 
And hovered o'er to hear the cry. 

And shout of victory. 
Retreat ; retreat ; the clarion cried, 
Retreat, great Washington replied ; 
One fault has turned the fate of war, 
But valor has not left her car ; 
The knell of vengeance yet shall toll. 
Along these hills the sound shall roll, 
And golden harps, with heavenly lay. 
Shall sing the valor of this day. 

While Freedom's flag shall wave. 
With Vandyke, Clayton and M'Lane, 
And Bayard^ statesman of acclaim. 
Shall live, O Delaware, the fame 

Of all thy warriors brave. 
II 
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THE SON OF THE SEA. 

(From Saturday Evening Post of March 3, 1827.) 

Son of the sea, I love to trace 

Thy path upon the wave; 
And view o'er ocean's silv'ry face 

The sounding surges rave : 
And when the whirlwinds rend the air^ 

And lightnings lave the lea, 
I think of what thy ship must share, 

Son of the stormy sea. 

I've seen the sun sink to his grave, 

In ocean's rolling deep ; 
The stars fall in the western wave. 

Where hapless heroes sleep : 
I've seen in ocean's foamy flood, 

The dark moon sink o'er thee ; 
But thy sun must go down in blood, 

Son of the sounding sea. 

I love to view thy beauteous bark. 

Bound to a foreign clime. 
When like the light wing of the lark. 

She skims the surge sublime ; 
How like the soul by time's tide borne. 

To dread eternity. 
Art thou when from thy own shore torn, 

Son of the rolling sea. 

And O, how like the cheating chain, 

That binds life to man's heart, 
Is that one plank which from the main. 

Thy thoughtless form doth part ; 
Pierce but that plank, and in the deep. 

On beds so billowy. 
Thy bones must bleach in endless sleep, 

Son of the stormy sea. 
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His prose works consist of essays and tales. Of the former, three 
are selected to show his general style. 

THE RUINS OF TIME. 

(From Baltimore Patriot,) 

** The car of victory, the plame, the wreath, 
Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave ; 
No note the clarion of renown can breathe, 

T* alann the long night of the lonely grave. 
Or check the headlong haste of time's o'erwhelming wave." 

— Dr. Beattie. 

Once more hath the earth completed her circuit round the 
burning and brilliant luminary of heaven. The wheels of time 
still roll on, and bury every moment in the dust, the wrecks of 
former revolutions. The monuments of art and genius; the tem- 
ples of ambition, pride and vanity, every moment spring up, and 
are hurled to the earth in the path of man, and serve to remind 
him of the mutability of all human greatness and all human 
grandeur. To him how pregnant with instruction are the wrecks, 
and ruins, and revolutions of time 1 They are the oracles of ages; 
they speak like a trumpet from the tomb. They speak with a voice 
of thunder to the heart — a voice more impressive than the tongue 
of TuUy; more symphonious than the harp of Homer; more 
picturesque than the pencil of Apelles. I feel in my soul the 
grandeur of my exalted theme. I see the venerable shade of Time 
as he stands for a moment on the pedestal of years; his white locks 
streaming in the winds of winter ; his aged hand pointing to the 
ruins of empires, and his trembling form bending over the tombs of 
Oriental genius, where the lamp of glory still bums, and the light 
of immortality streams. 

Roll back the billowy tide of time 1 unroll the mouldering record 
of ages I What scenes are presented to the startled imagination of 
man 1 He beholds his own destiny, and the doom of his noblest 
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achievements. He builds the colossal temple of his own renown; 
he dedicates it to other ages ; it stands on a rock, and bathes its 
high battlements in the blue clouds of heaven ; but, behold ! 
triumphant Time hiurls it with all its grandeur to the dust. So it is 
with man himself, whose hot and hurried existence precipitates the 
hour of his own dissolution. And so it is with the empires of the 
earth ; they rise, flourish and pass away, as if they had never been. 
Where now is ancient Egypt, the land of science and sacred recol- 
lections? Where are her thousands of cities; her Thebes; her 
Memphis ; her oracle of Ammon ? The red arm of the Goth and 
the Vandal hath levelled them with the dust; the serpent now 
inhabits the temple where the worshipper once bent the knee of 
adoration ; the oracle hath been silent for ages, and the priestess 
long since fled from her falling shrine. And where are the cloud- 
capt pyramids of Egypt, the wonder of the world ? Alas I they 
stand as mournful monuments of human ambition. But where are 
the kings who planned, and the millions of miserable slaves who 
erected them ? Gone down to the grave ; the rank weed waves over 
the sepulchre of their mouldering bones. And such shall be the 
fate of those pyramids which have stood for ages as the beacons of 
misguided ambition ; the wave of time shall roll over them, and 
bury them forever in the general mausoleum of ages. 

And hath all the glory and grandeur of the world thus yielded 
to the victorious tooth of Time ? Go seek an answer amid the 
wrecks ^f Palm3rra, Baalbec and Jerusalem. Behold, the city of 
God hath fallen ; through her tottering temples and ruined battle- 
ments the shade-born beetle wheels his dreary flight, and the 
roaring lion of the desert hath made his lair in the sepulchre of the 
Saviour. The musing traveller in vain searches for the splendid 
temple of Solomon; its crumbling columns are beneath his feet; 
its sublime imagery is pictured in the landscape of imagination ; 
but the glory of the world hath departed forever. Oh, where are 
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the millions of once active beings who inhabited the sacred city, 
and whose voices once made the temple vocal with the songs of 
praise ? Alas ! they are lost amid the undistinguishable wrecks of 
time. Their bones are bleaching on their native hills, even more 
desolate than their once celebrated city. 

Time, like Death, is an impartial conqueror. The monuments 
of genius and the arts fall alike before him in the path of his irre- 
sistible might. He hath uprooted the firm foundations of greatness 
and grandeur ; nor less hath he desolated the gardens of Oriental 
genius. Methinks I see him pointing with triumph to the tottering 
temples of Greece, and smiling at the ruins of Athens and Sparta, 
the homes of that illustrious philosopher who gave learning to the 
imperial son of Philip, and where Solon and Lycurgus gave laws to 
the world. But these cities are in ruins; their philosophers are dumb 
in death ; the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum no longer re- 
sound with the doctrines of Plato, Zeno, and their illustrious com- 
petitors. Their fame alone has survived the general wreck. What 
a lesson is this for the growing empires of the earth ? Greece, the 
glory of the world, the bright luminary of learning, liberty and 
laws, prostrate in the dust ; her light of genius and the arts quenched 
in the long night of time ; her philosophers, heroes, statesmen and 
poets mingling with the fragments of her fallen grandeur. Go to 
the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, and the oracle of Delphos, and ask 
the story of her renown, the story of her dissolution. Alas I that 
temple hath long since dissolved in a flood of flame, and the last 
echo of that oracle hath died on the lips of iEolus. But she fell 
not before the flaming sword of Mahomet without a struggle. It 
was" the last expiring struggle of a brave and illustrious race, and 
her fall was like that of the Colossus at Rhodes ; she was recognized 
alone by the fragments of her renown. When the conquering arm 
of Rome spread the imperial banner above her walls, her literature 
and learning survived the fall ; but when the second time she fell 
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beneath the Tartar horde, the last gleam of Grecian glory was ex- 
tinguished in Byzantium's tomb. 

Mournful to the mind of man are the records of departed great- 
ness. Where is the imperial city of the Caesars, the once proud 
mistress of a subjugated world ? She lies low, but still mighty in the 
dust. Methinks I am seated amid the melancholy ruins of Rome. 
Around me are strewed the crumbling fragments of other ages, and 
before me are the tumbling temples once hallowed by the footsteps 
of the Caesars. But where is the cottage of Romulus, the golden 
palace of Nero, and the shrine of Apollo and the Muses ? They 
are mingling with the wrecks of other times. And where is the 
great Roman Forum, in which the thunders of Cicero's eloquence 
once struck terror to tyrants ? There the shepherd-boy roams, and 
the fleecy flocks now feed. There, where the Tribunal and the 
Rostrum, the Comitium and the Curia, once stood, the lean lizard 
now crawls, and the rank grass now waves in the night breeze. 
Those walls are now silent, where the tongue of TuUy once thun- 
dered and the applause of listening senates reverberated. And 
where is that stupendous pile, the Coliseum, which stood in ancient 
days like a mountain of marble, and where the strong-armed gladi- 
ator bled, and the untamed tigers of the forest died? Behold, it 
still stands tottering in decay ; but the thousands of spectators have 
departed and the thunders of applause have died in echoes along 
the ruined arches. The red sun now goes down and sheds his last 
ray upon its gray battlements, and the mellow moon-beams glim- 
mers through the ivy-crowned walls and gloomy galleries. 

The footsteps of the solitary traveller now echo alone where the 
mighty Caesars once applauded, and the clash of the combat 
sounded. But is this all ? Alas ! Rome is eloquent in ruins ; the 
city of the seven hills is strewed with the fragments of other ages. 
Go muse over the fallen Forums of Trajan, Nerva and Domitian ; a few 
pillars of F^an marble alone remain to tell the world that they once 
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have been. Go and gaze on the ruins of the palace of the Csesais ; 
descend into the catacombs, and ruminate amid the bleaching bones 
of the early Christians, persecuted by the demon of superstition 
even unto death. Go climb the lofty towers of Rome, and survey 
the melancholy mementoes of other times and other men. And was 
this the mighty Rome that once stood against the legions of Car- 
thage, led on by the victorious Hannibal? It is the same, though 
fallen. And where is Carthage ? Buried in the vortex of oblivion. 
Could the shades of the immortal Cicero, Horace and Virgil revisit 
the earth, and stray through those scenes which they have immor- 
talized in song and eloquence, how would they be struck with the 
mutability of all human grandeur 1 

O, Time, mighty is the strength of thy arm I The wonders of 
the world have fallen before thee. Witness, ye walls of Babylon, 
covered with aerial gardens, and thou great statue of Olympian Jove. 
The most celebrated cities of antiquity have been buried beneath 
the irresistible waves of time. Go read an example in the fate of 
Syracuse, the city of Archimedes, whose single arm repelled the 
hosts of Rome, and dared to move the world if he might have 
foundations for his feet. That splendid city is in ruins ; her philos- 
opher sleeps in the dust ; and where are his mighty engines of war ? 
They are swept from the recollection of man. Go and read another 
example in the fate of far-famed Troy. Seek there for the palaces 
of Priam, once illumined with the smiles of the fickle though 
beautiful Helen, for whom Sparta fought and Troy fell. Alas I 
those palace halls are silent, and the towers of Ilion lie level with 
the dust. Old Priam hath long since departed from the earth, and 
the graves of Paris and his paramour are unknown. The mighty 
Hector, too, the brave antagonist of Achilles, is no more. The 
glory of the house of Priam hath departed forever. The invaders 
and the invaded sleep together in the common mausoleum of time, 
and their deeds live only in the tide of Homer's song. 
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Such are a few instances of the ravages of time. Nor less hath 
our own loved land been the scene of desolation. Here may be 
seen the ruins of an Indian empire, more extended than the empires 
of the East ; and, though they were the children of the forest, and 
though they left no monuments of sculpture, painting and poesy, 
yet great were they in their fall, and sorrowful is the story of their 
wrongs. They once had cities, but where are they ? They are 
swept from the face of the earth. They had their temple of the 
sun, but the sanctuary is broken down, and the beams of the deified 
luminary extinguished. It is true they worshipped the Great Spirit 
and the genius of storms and darkness ; the sacred pages of revela- 
tion had never been unrolled to them ; the gospel of the Saviour 
had *never sounded in the ears of the poor children of the forest. 
They heard the voice of their God in the morning breeze ; they 
saw him in the dark cloud that rose in wrath from the west ; they 
acknowledged his universal beneficence in the setting sun, as he 
sunk to his burning bed. 

Here another race once lived and loved ; here, along these shores, 
the council-fire blazed, and the war-whoop echoed among their 
native hills. Here, the dark-browed Indian once bathed his manly 
limbs in the river, and his light canoe was seen to glide over his 
own loved lakes. Centuries ^passed away, and they still roved the 
undisputed masters of the western world. But at length a pilgrim 
bark, deep freighted from the east, came darkening on their shores. 
They yielded not their empire tamely, but they could not stand 
against the sons of light — they fled. With slow and solitary steps, 
they took up their mournful march to the west, and yielded, with a 
broken heart, their native hills to another race. They left their 
homes and the graves of their fathers to explore the western woods, 
where no human foot had ever trod, and no human eye ever pene- 
trated. From time to time they have been driven back, and the 
next remove will be to the bosom of the stormy Pacific. Unhappy 
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children ! the tear of pity has been shed over your wrongs and your 
sufferings. What bosom but beats with sympathy over the mournful 
story of their woes ? As a race of men, they are fast fading from 
the face of the earth, and ere many centuries shall have passed, they 
will have been swept from the annals of ages. Ere long the last 
wave of the west will roll over them, and their deeds will live only 
in the traditions they shall have left behind them. The march of 
mind hath been to them the march to the grave. Every age they 
have rapidly declined, and a lingering remnant is now left to sigh 
over the ruins of their empire, and the memory of their brave pro- 
genitors. The golden harvest now waves over the tombs of their 
&llen fathers, and the forrest that once echoed the war-dance is now 
covered with the rising city. Where the wigwam once stood, the 
tall temple, dedicated to God, now glitters in the setting sun ; and the 
river, unrippled but by the Indian canoe, is now white with the sails 
of commerce. And when they shall have passed away — ^when the 
last Indian shall have stood upon his native hills in the west, and 
shall have worshipped the setting sun for the last time — perhaps 
some youth may rove to the green mound of the Indian sepulchre, 
and ask, with wonder, what manner of beings they were. How 
must the poor child of the forrest weep, and how must his heart 
throb with anguish, when he muses on the ruins of his race, and the 
melancholy destiny of his children ? The plough-share hath passed 
over the bones of his ancestors, and they sleep in the land of 
strangers and of the conquerors of their dying race. Methinks I 
see the stately Indian, as he bends from the brow of the misty 
mountain, and surveys with a swelling heart the once extended lim- 
its of the Indian empire. The grief of years is in his soul, and he 
bends his knee in meek submission before the Great Spirit in the 
clouds. Unhappy child 1 — my soul mourns over the ruined hopes 
of your fading race. 
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THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

WRITTEN BY REQUEST, ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
(From The Casket oi March, 1834.) 

The brilliant orb which rises on this memorable mom, shedding 
light upon a benighted world, is a type of that more glorious lumi- 
nary which arose in beauty on Bethlehem, and went down in blood 
on Calvary. Behold the infant Saviour 1 Behold the herald of 
heaven, and the harbinger of hope and future happiness 1 Behold 
the great emancipation of a wicked world ! Methinks I see the 
shouting shepherds flying too and fro, with the glad tidings that a 
child is bom whose virtues shall bequeath to them the rich inheri- 
tance of hereafter. Methinks, I see the admiring multitude, crowd- 
ing round the manger to catch a glimpse of that glorious being, who 
had come into the world, not to propagate his gospel like Mahomet, 
with the sword, but with his blood to baptize all nations. 

What a destiny is his 1 Born in a land of peace, and nursed in 
the lap of persecution, we behold him at one time the pride of the 
pulpit, adorned with all the dignity of a man, and with all the glory 
of a God, every knee bowing before him, and every heart paying of 
its homage ; while at another, we see him the scorn, the scoff and 
mirth of the multitude, his head covered with a crown of thorns, his 
temple a dungeon, and his future destiny a lingering ignominious 
death on the cross. But he trembled not at the taunts of the multi- 
tude, or the tyranny of the magistrate. Magnanimous amid the 
min that surrounded him, he stood the hope of this world, and the 
harbinger of a better ; welcoming the bitter cup that contained the 
price of universal emancipation. He crouched not at the footstool 
of power, nor fed and fattened on the plundered property of the 
people. But, he came as a father to the fatherless, a pattern to the 
rich, a pastor to the poor ; as a balm to the blind, and a beacon to 
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the benighted and forlorn. In a word, he came to save the sinner, 
and redeem the world. The accumulated calumnies of the wicked 
and the worthless arrows of envy, and the daggers of defamation fell 
harmless against the breast-plate of his piety ; and the world's pas- 
sions, instead of stirring him to revenge, only roused him to the 
exercise of virtue and to the promulgation of the gospel which he 
came to establish. A man of sorrow and suffering, he appealed not 
to the passions and prejudices of the multitude, he offered not his 
blessing to the Pagan priest as the pay of his apostasy from the 
faith of his fathers. But he taught a morality and religion fairer 
than the pages of Socrates and Seneca, and doctrine fraught with 
the noblest precepts and practice that ever served as a model for 
man. He sought not to dazzle the imaginations of men with the 
splendor of eloquence or the pomp of philosophy. He drew not 
his morality from the temples of Grecian genius, or his inspiration 
from the tombs of Roman learning. Superior to all, and opposed 
to that system from whence the Kantian philosophy sprang, he 
breathed but the inspired spirit of his father. 

What an object of admiration 1 With all the grandeur of a God, 
and with all the mind of a man ; at one moment refuting the learned 
doctors in the temple, at another mingling with and comforting his 
fellow-creatures in wretchedness and rags. To him the pretty dis- 
tinctions of mankind were naught but mockery; alike to him was 
the pomp of earthly power, and the pride of penury; alike to him 
the rags of the beggar, and the crimson robes of royalty; alike to 
him the grandeiu: of wealth, the boast of birth, the mansion of the 
monarch, and the cottage of the plebeian ; alike to him the humble 
and the haughty; alike to him the pompous and the poor. In the 
spirit of his divinity he dashed the golden crown from the head of 
guilty greatness, bade t3n:ants tremble on their thrones, and drew 
from the solitude of poverty the apostles of his church and his 
gospel. He was no titled tyrant, or imaginary monarch, tricked 
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out in gaudy magnificence, to dazzle and degrade a horde of slaves, 
pleased with the chains which rattled on the limbs of liberty. Far 
different was his glory and his grandeur 1 Upon his manly lips, 
hung the hallowed accents of religion and gospel law, his regal 
robes were innocence and peace ; his weapon was his Word, and his 
throne and sceptre were the hearts and hopes of men. With the 
light of faith, he dissipated the illusive landscape of human error, 
and with the sword of truth, he trampled to the dust the splendid 
pantheon of Pagan idoltry. The darkness which surrounded their 
golden gods, and their gospel, was dissipated by the dawn of that 
day which shed brilliancy and beauty on the purity and practice of 
piety. In the urbanity of his benevolence, he led the van of vic- 
torious emancipation. He decked his brow with the garland of 
glory, with the wreath of every religion, and filled his army with 
the soldiers of every sect and every clime. But he forged no fetters. 
He lit no fires for those who refused to bow to his decrees and obey 
his decalogue. Unlike the monarchs of the earth, he pleased not 
the eye of the world with the x>omp of his power; and yet, at the 
magic of his word, the mighty waves of the ocean in its anger were 
stayed, and while it obeyed him, he walked upon its surface with a 
dignity that adorned him, and a faith that never failed. 

The hideous hand of Judas, actuated by the gluttony of gold, 
betrayed the Redeemer of mankind. How short was the transition 
from the cradle to the cross 1 Behold the insulted Saviour of the 
world rudely beaten, and basely scourged! Behold him on the 
cross, gashed with gushing wounds, and suffering all the agonies of 
outraged humanity. With all the unbent and unbroken spirit of 
God, now commending his soul to his Father, and now calling for 
mercy on those who were cruelly baptizing him in blood. He was 
indeed the great mart3n: of mankind, for the first drop of gore that 
gushed from his wounds sealed that redemption which the prophets 
had foretold^ and his death fulfilled. The mighty multitude grew 
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giddy, while they gazed and glutted their senses on the suffering of 
an expiring Saviour. There are none but a few followers to vindi- 
cate his violated honor. Behold his blanched and bruised brow 1 
Behold his sunken sockets^ and visage palel No vile passion is 
depicted there. Revenge sits not enthroned on the martyred brow 
it has butchered. Anger lights not the eye, nor curls the lip, which 
once beamed with moderation, and blessed with mercy and love. 
Oh, no ! the angel dove-like peace sits there, the herald of the happi- 
ness he came to bestow on degenerate men. 

Ah see ! he has bowed his head and died ! With the word of life 
upon his lips, and the blessing of heaven in his heart, he has met 
death from the dart of the assassin, and perished to perpetuate the 
boon he bequeathed. The prophecies are fulfilled, and man is 
redeemed. In the moment he became a conqueror, he became a 
corpse. Thus to reclaim sins, and soften the condition of man, the 
great Mediator withered from the world. No sooner had the spirit 
of the glorious victim vanished, than the great triumph was an- 
nounced. The sun blushed, and buried his face in the gloom of 
midnight, while the marble jaws of the tomb were rent asunder, and 
rolled forth the dead, who had slumbered for ages on the pillow of 
their repose, to walk the earth, startled from their deep damp vaults 
by the agonies of an expiring God. In that awful hour, the key of 
heaven's happy portal, and of hell's inexorable doors, was placed in 
the hand of man. In that awful hour, man became the arbiter of 
his choice, whether to be doomed to the dark dungeons of the lower 
world, or to rise to the sublime palaces and gardens of God ; whether 
to be entombed amid the burning wreck of human crime, or wander 
in the flowery fields and pleasant plains of Paradise. 

No garlands adorned his grave, and no tears, save those of woman, 
bedewed the place of his repose. His few followers alone wept over 
his death, and worshiped his divinity; they alone mourned over his 
wounds, and admired his wisdom. Jesus Christ was a martyr to the 
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very immortality of man ; for his gospel, the glorious mantle of his 
memory, fell upon us all. Precious and imperishable was that legacy 
of love ! Treasured in the heart, it has become the brightest gem 
on the brows of beauty; at once the refuge of the wretched, the 
solace of society, the charm of solitude, and the amulet of age, of 
anguish and despair. His very tomb became a temple, and his 
relics and resurrection confounded skepticism, which, in vengeance, 
but in vain, attempted to rise upon his ruin, and make him the 
scourge and scorn of mankind. Even when enveloped in the gloomy 
garb of the grave, even when the doom of death had passed and the 
glorious Intercessor no longer blushed and bled for the sins of his 
enemies; even when piety and affection, in the angel garb of woman, 
alone mused, and mourned at the door of the sacred sepulchre ; even 
then his spirit triumphed in the doctrine which his death had 
achieved. Even then his gospel was destined to become the glory 
of the world, a solemn and sublime memento of his merits, and the 
glorious monument of his mercy, which neither Pagan superstition 
could pollute, nor all the revolutions of time could blast nor oblit- 
erate. Inspired with the spirit of that wonderful being who sits 
enthroned in gold, and in whose sight ''vast worlds hang trem- 
bling,'' the gospel became more imperishable than the pillars of the 
universe ; and though all the rays of persecution have been concen- 
tred upon it, in the language of a great classic, they served to 
illumine, but could not consume. 

He left behind the light of his glorious intellect, to linger among 
men, at once the beacon, the beauty, and the blessing of this world ! 
His humility and mildness, his benevolence and love, must forever 
remain the blest memorial of his mission, and be handed to the 
latest posterity as perfect patterns, for he was without a model. The 
benefit conferred can never be abolished, for he crushed the very 
serpent that crawled over the cradle of Eden, and dashed from the 
hand of death, and the grasp of the grave, the very attributes of 
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their victory and their vengeance. In his death, he redeemed the 
violated virtue of our first father, and palliated with his blood the 
impiety of Eve, when her soul was won to sin by the seductive 
blandishments of the serpent. The miseries they entailed upon 
mankind were mitigated and immerged in the immunities conferred 
by his martyrdom and the gospel he gave to the world. 

The very cities and empires which were the scenes of the prophe- 
cies, of his miracles and martyrdom, as though cursed by heaven, 
have crumbled to dust, and their ruins alone remain as mementoes of 
their former magnificence. 

Where now is the glory of ancient Jerusalem, the princes of Pales- 
tine, decked with the gaudy grandeur of Solomon, and graced with 
her lofty temples, her towers, and her tombs? 

Where now is the splendor of Babylon, adorned with her golden 
gates, her temple of Belus, and her hanging gardens and everlasting 
walls ? Alas, they are in ruins, and their crumbling temples and 
tombs alone remain, sad monuments, amid the waste of time, of 
their rise and ruin, of their degradation and decay. Their sumptu- 
ous halls, where eloquence and mirth, and music once held the listen- 
ing ears of the grand and the gay have since become the lion's lair, 
or echoed the hooting of the dusky owl and the hiss of the solitary 
serpent. The land of the elect, the garden of God, has become the 
abode of the barbarian, the home of the Mahometan ; and the very 
scenes which groaned and glittered beneath the palaces of Solomon, 
are now distinguished only by the tent of the humble Arab, or the 
gorgeous mosque of the Moslem. The laden camel now rests his 
limbs in the banquet hall of the ancient kings, and the toad spits its 
venom in the boudoirs of ancient beauty. Even the tombs of the 
mighty and magnificent, the tombs of oriental genius have become 
the refuge of the Arabian robber, while the sepulchres of Israel's 
potentates are profaned by the nocturnal triumphs of a barbarian 
banditti. The very dust of their high priests and princes may have 
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become the cement of the sepulchre of Mahomet. Melancholy is 
the memory, and sad the renown of the once worshiped and won- 
derful Jerusalem. The fame of the east and the favorite of heaven I 
She bade fair to flourish through all time, like the pyramids of 
Egypt, and to wither but with the world. The traveler now treads 
upon her mouldering walls, and the ruins of her once majestic 
temples, to muse for a moment on the mutability of human glory, 
and to sigh over the miseries of ungrateful man. 

And where too is the glory of Athens, the seat of science and the 
home of song ? The illuminator of nations, the haunt of Socrates, 
Plato and Zeno, and the very cradle of liberty, learning and law? 
Like Greece, she has become the grave of her own glory, her light 
only serving to distinguish the circle of darkness which surrounds 
her, magnificent in her ruin, and melancholy in her magnificence. 
The lamp of her ancient learning has gone out in the midnight of 
ages, and her Acropolis has crumbled at the touch of the irresistible 
tooth of time. The fame of her philosophy alone survives her fallen 
grandeur; the pages of history alone preserve the relics of her 
renown. 

When Paul preached in his pulpit, and Plato plead his philosphy 
in her porch, Athens was the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Imperial Rome, whose pampered soldiery offered insolence and 
injury to an insulted Saviour, lies in ruins, a mighty marble wreck, 
the spectre of her ancient splendor and the mere apparition of her 
ancient renown. Rome, within whose walls millions once congre- 
gated, Rome, the conqueror of Carthage and the world, has be- 
come the lap of ruin, like her ancient catacombs, still white with 
the mangled remains of the martyred Christians. Her millions have 
gone down in the dust, her glory slumbers beneath her crumbling 
columns, and her time->wom walls, her arts, lie dormant in the lap 
of Gothic darkness, and her science reposes in the unnumbered 
volumes of the Vatican. Rome is no longer the city of the Caesars. 
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Such has been the fate of all those countries which were the scene 
of the Saviour's sorrows and sufferings. A thousand thrones have 
vanished, a thousand cities have become silent ; empires have passed 
away on the ocean of oblivion, and even nations have been annihi- 
lated amid the wrecks and rubbish of time's revolutions. The Jews 
are a splendid example. Bom in the lap of luxury and bred amid 
all that was grand and glorious, the peculiar favorites of heaven, 
they dreamed not of their degradation, and reckless of their ruin, 
seemed to dare that arm 

"Which heaved the heayens, the ocean, and the land." 

The Jewish Empire and people were once mighty. What are 
they now? The sun of their glory, which arose in lustre, was 
doomed to go down in oblivion. They have been scattered over 
the earth, while their identity has been preserved as a mark, and a 
remembrance of their turpitude and treachery. The cup of heaven's 
kindness, dashed from their lips, and pining under the doom of 
prophecy, they have become the proverb and the prey of all nations. 
Looking forward for that Saviour who has already suffered for the 
sins of mankind, and neglecting the mercy which he has already 
meted out, they wander in the dark for the rays of that light which 
has already illuminated the world. Yet, notwithstanding the bene- 
fits conferred by the Gospel, there are those in the present day who 
would hurl from the hand of age, the only cup of his comfort, and 
snatch from the lip of sorrow the balm of its consolation. There 
are skeptical scoffers who would drag from the beggar his only boon 
on earth, who would extinguish the very day-star whose beams light 
error and ignorance to the path which leads to glory and to God. 
Merciful God ! there are those who would see the venerated temple 
of Christianity tumble to the earth, and triumph over the downfall 
of the most beautiful and beneficent doctrine in the world. Yes, 
there are those that would mock at the bleeding shade of the re- 
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suscitated Saviour, and laugh to scorn the blessings conferred by his 
doctrine and his death. Infidelity strikes at the very divinity of 
Christ. 

The introduction of Christianity has conferred benefits on society, 
which were unknown in the days of Pagan doctrines and darkness. 
Abolish it, and what is the consequence ? Let us examine the pages 
of history ! Let us turn to France, the land of fashion, for a picture 
so touching and terrible a catastrophe. Aye, let us turn to France, 
the very home of philosophy and fame, the very land of social vir- 
tues, of elegance and grace, and we shall see her scaffolds streaming 
with the blood which skepticism demanded for the altar of her 
hellish adoration. We shall there see her Sabbath abolished ; her 
cities sacked, her sons groaning in dungeons beneath an intolerable 
tyranny, her priests turned out to pine in penury, and her princes 
and her potentates sacrificed on the pyre lit from the fires of hell. 
Poverty became the pander of licentious power, and virtue became 
the victim, and beauty the oblation on the accursed altar of prom- 
iscuous prostitution. No charm was spared, no virtue was secure. 
The attractions of beauty, the pride of birth, the pomp of wealth, 
and the glory of talents, served only as incentives to persecution 
and plunder. The infidel demon, Robespierre, was in league with 
death, and the gore that gushed from a hundred hearts of the bravest 
and the best, was but a moiety of that terrible torrent which swept 
away the religion and liberties of France, and which dyed their 
brow red with the avenging wrath of God. The convulsive heav- 
ings of the French volcano lit all Europe with its lurid flame and 
the terrors it excited, subsided only with the death of the master 
demon. Look at the last moments of those miserable men who 
plunged all France in grief, made blood their oblation at their altar 
of liberty, and plundered the expiring heart of its very hopes of 
heaven. Too cowardly, when condemned to strike the dagger home 
to their own hearts, they were meanly dragged to the same block 
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which their tyranny had made to run red with the blood of so 
many. 

Trembling at the terrors which surrounded them, and deafened 
by the rejoicing plaudits of the multitude, they perished, and found 
a grave unregretted, though not forgotten. 

Thus died the rufiBan Robespierre, covered with the curses of a 
thousand mourning mothers. Thus fell one of the most terrific ty- 
rants that ever prostituted power or disgraced the glory of a nation. 
He died not like a Christian, but like a demon. The principles he 
had perpetuated perished with him, and if these were the tro- 
phies of the tenets of Rousseau, well might Napoleon exclaim, while 
contemplating his tomb, that it had been better for France had he 
never lived. Beneath the skeptical philosophy Rousseau originated, 
France withered ; and under such a system of universal vice, the 
world would become a waste and man a murderer. Sweep 
Christianity from our hearts, and from our churches and homes, 
banish the Bible from the pulpit, the closet, and parlor, and 
give skepticism the sceptre of the same power he possessed in France, 
and the world would become a mighty Colosseum of carnage, and 
the hands of a hundred Robespierres would reek with the unmea- 
sured gore of millions. 

Let us then cling to Christianity as the last plank of ship-wrecked 
humanity, and the only anchor of our hope, and our happiness 1 
Let that brilliant luminary which went down in blood on Calvary, 
be the morning star of our merits and our memory ; being assured, 
that it will light us to the pleasant paths of peace in this world, and 
beyond the dark defiles of death and the grave. 
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THE GLADIATOR. 

(From Nile^ Register^ 

'' I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand — ^his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low. 
The arena swims around him — ^he is gone." — Byron, 

Thousands were seated around the spacious arena, waiting with 
impatience for the coming sport. Sudden was heard the clarion's 
blast, and in a moment every tongue was hushed. One by one — 
according to the custom of the times — ^the gladiators were paraded : 
with slow and solemn steps, they paced the sanded floor of the 
amphitheatre, in the dreadful anticipation of certain death, by slow 
and lingering tortures. Their features bore the impress of their 
inward feelings : on one was pictured the blackness of despair ; the 
smiles of hope faintly lighted up the countenance of another ; and 
impatience to revenge the wrongs he had suffered, characterized a 
third. But there was one among them who almost baffles the power 
of description. The changes of his countenance told the workings 
of a restless spirit at war with itself: his haughty carriage bespoke 
him higher, nobler, than the rest ; and in his pride he seemed to 
spurn the ground on which he trod. It was Icena, a leader of the 
barbarian hosts of Britain. The chances of war had proved 
unfortunate to him; the superior valor of his enemies had pre- 
vailed, and he was compelled to acknowledge them as masters. But, 
though his body did their bidding, by administering to the pleasure 
of a remorseless crowd, yet his spirit was unfettered. He might 
have lived — a slave ! but would not. His was not a spirit that 
would tamely brook the insults of a being like himself, even though 
that being was robed with unlimited power, and possessed of the 
highest station on earth. What Lucifer was among the stars of the 
morning, such was Icena among the sons of men. He would not 
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live, a slave — to crouch beneath the glance of the imperious Roman, 
or bow in meek submission before the proud oppressor of his nation. 

He turned his thoughts, for a moment, upon the character of the 
inhabitants of Rome. At that time they were deemed the most 
polished and enlightened nation on the face of the earth ; yet, civil- 
ized as they were, they could find much pleasure in the mortal com- 
bat of man with man ; and still greater in his encounter with the 
wild beasts of the forest ; they witnessed with shouts of delight the 
agony of the combatant, treated with levity his misery and groans, 
and compelled him to fight until death's cold impress had sealed the 
fate of the miserable victim. 

Not so with the Britons. Rude as they were, clemency and hos- 
pitality characterized their conduct towards their foes. Cruelty, 
with them, was not yet so refined as to cause themselves, their 
wives, and their children, to view with any other feelings than those 
of horror and disgust the gladiatorial shows and combats which 
afforded so much pleasure to their conquerors. It is true, they 
immolated human victims upon their altars ; but this was in accord- 
ance with their religious rites — in celebrating the worship of God 
the Creator, and upon altars dedicated solely to that service. The 
Romans sacrificed their victims on the altar of cruelty, and their 
own guilty passions were the gods they worshipped. 

But this was not a time for reflections like these. He thought of 
his wife, his children, and the home of his early youth; but they 
soothed not the hour of his despair ; they were like burning coals to 
his seared and desolating heart. The scenes which he once loved 
were now like a dream that was past; and the bright hopes which 
once were inmates of his breast had vanished like a glittering meteor 
of the night A curse as deep, dark and deadly as the malediction 
of a fiend was burning on his lips ; but with almost superhuman 
power he suppressed it. It would have been too great a triumph to 
the conqueror to know that he had power to disturb the self-posses- 
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sion and equanimity of his mind. It was a trying moment ; the 
lion heart of the warrior was faint, his eagle eye grew dim, and his 
noble and athletic frame was moved, through all the springs of life, 
by the mental conflict. The clashing of the most powerful passions 
of the human heart proved fatal to him — it was the war of death. 
He bowed his head in silence — ^his heart was broken ! 

How different would have been his fate had he been a Roman ! 
He might have lived to gladden the days of affectionate parents, or 
a much-loved wife, and beheld his children springing up in beauty 
around him. Had his feats of valor been performed under the ex- 
tended wings of the Roman eagle, the laurel wreaths of victory would 
have been boimd around his throbbing temples, and the trumpet of 
fame would have sounded, loud and long, the paeans of praise, to 
celebrate his triumph. 

The inhuman audience gave one shout as Icena fell — ^it was a 
shout of revengful malice at being disappointed of their expected 
prey, but he heard it not; the silence of the grave was around him, 
and "he slept in peace.** 



Some other essays of merit are, "The Triumphs of Learning," 
" The Fall of Empires,*' "Burial in the Country,*' " The Ameri- 
can Soldier," "Lord Byron," "Moore and Burns," "Atheism 
and Deism," "Chapter on Philosophy," "Chapter on Astron- 
omy," "The Pursuit of Happiness," " Modem Society,*' " My- 
thology," "The Vanity of Pride," "Somnambulism." " Christ on 
Calvary,** " The Bible,** " Philosophy of Mesmerism," " Dialogue 
on Human Happiness," " Mahmoud IL** "An Essay on the Mind 
and Brain,*' "An Essay on the Nature of Man." The most ex- 
tensive work of this character was a series of thirty-six articles en- 
titled " On the Mind," published in the Delaware Gazette at the 
beginning of the Bard's literary career. 
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The stories intended to preserve in permanent form some parts of 
the rich folk-lore of Delaware, and most of those founded upon 
current events, were begun shortly after the Bard took charge of the 
literary department of The Blue Hen's Chicken^ and were all pub- 
lished in that paper. The two stories which follow are representative 
in all respects, and were the most popular. 

THE BROKEN HEART ; OR, VIRTUE TRIUMPHANT 

IN DEATH. 

Full many a heart, to virtae truly wed. 

By evil tongues, hath broken and hath bled ; 

Full many a lovely girl, to grace allied, 

By slander's dart, hath dwindled, drooped and died; 

But she has triumphed with her latest breath, 

0*er evil tongues, o^er slander, and o'er death. 

The incidents comprised in the following touching story, I obtained 
from a very respectable lady during a recent visit with some friends 
to West Chester. The reader, while dropping a tear over the melan- 
choly fate of the fair, the beautiful, the virtuous and accomplished 
Mary (I always loved that gentle name), may be assured that every 
line of this history of her short and sad life is true ; the name only is 
fictitious. The lady who related it to me could not refrain from 
weeping while dwelling with emphasis on some of the scenes in the 
life of this lovely and innocent victim of persecution ; and when she 
depicted the hours of anguish endured, and the death-bed scene of 
the heart-broken one, my own bosom swelled with emotion, and my 
eyes filled with tears. The heart, if there be any, that can hear or 
read without emotion the story of this beautiful and blighted young 
lady, is less sensitive than my own. 

Mary Mandeville was the daughter of poor but respectable parents, 
and, as there were other children besides herself, she sought every 
opportunity to obtain an education by which she might be enabled 
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to support herself genteelly. This she accomplished, and soon 
obtained a situation in a store, for which she was found qualified in 
an eminent degree, not only by her education, but by her pleasing 
and persuasive manners, and by her industry and attention to 
business. 

I have said that Mary was beautiful, and I state it not only on the 
authority of a lady, but on that of several gentlemen who knew her 
and admired her for her mental as well as her personal beauty. Ami- 
able, affectionate, modest and unassuming, she could not but be 
beloved by all who could appreciate her worth. Her mind she had 
cultivated with great assiduity; so passionately fond of literature, 
particularly poetry was she, that her leisure hours were almost exclu- 
sively devoted to gathering garlands from the Muses. This fact 
will at once account for her exquisite sensibility and fine feeling, for 
the very fondness for poetry is an evidence of the possession of 
taste, of refined sentiment, and the highest and holiest feelings of 
the heart. Show me a person who evinces a repugnance to the 
charms of the Muses, and I will show you one who is deficient in 
taste, in refined feelings and exalted sentiment. Many a time, afler 
the duties of the day were done, did Mary Mandeville sit poring over 
some sweet poem, or tale of romance, till the clock struck twelve, 
and the midnight lamp began to wane ; little dreaming that her 
own future history would be as romantic a story of suffering and 
sorrow as the one over which she then shed her tears of sympathy. 

Mary Mandeville possessed a heart that was alive to the tenderest 
feeling, and this, conjoined with her intelligent mind, bewitching 
manners, and winning ways, made her a universal favorite. Her 
society was courted both by the graceful and the gifted, and she 
found a ready passport to the most refined circles in her native town. 
Mary was constituted by nature to be happy, and she was happy up 
to the hour when slander fixed its envenomed fang in her innocent 
heart. A smile, when she met her friends, was ever playing over 
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her blooming cheeks, like sunlight upon roses, and her merry voice 
of song melted on the enamored ear like the melody of some shep- 
herd's lute when it dies away in lingering echoes over the bosom of 
a lucid lake. 

Though Mary had sprung from humble life, she could not be 
otherwise than conscious of her worth ; for she had ample evidences 
of it around her, in the homage that was paid to her mental as well 
as her personal beauty by the gayest, wealthiest, and most gifted 
young gentlemen ; in the admiration that was awarded to her 
modest and accomplished manners, and in the eagerness with which 
her society was courted. She could not do otherwise than feel that 
nature had been lavish of her gifts to her, and that in point of mind 
and manners, as well as in moral worth, she was superior to the great 
mass of womankind ; but let it not be supposed that she was haughty, 
or played the foolish airs of the coquette. Far from it. Sincerity 
marked her every word and action ; she was affable, polite to all, 
and deeply affectionate to those who shared her friendship. Cheer- 
ful, lively, and with a heart ever attuned to joy, she had never yet 
learned to shed the tear of sorrow. Admired and beloved for her 
artlessness and innocence, life, to her, was a scene of sunshine and 
flowers, never yet darkened by a single cloud. 

Such was the happy Mary Mandeville during the greater part of 
the time that she was performing the duties of a clerk in the store of 
Mr. Whitefield. The proudest young gentlemen of the borough 
were not too proud to bow before her beauty, and it was her intelli- 
gence, her excellence of moral character, and amiable disposition, 
that prompted Mr. Whitefield to give her a situation in his store. 
Mr. Whitefield was a gentleman of high respectability, who pos- 
sessed a soul of honor, and a heart alive to every generous feeling. 
He saw in Mary many estimable qualities worthy of his admiration 
(not that of love, for he had long been a married man), and he 
thought he was only doing justice to a deserving young lady in 
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giving her a situation in his emplo3anent, by which she could sup- 
port herself genteelly. He was happy in thus doing his duty 
towards a poor girl who had no one to befriend her pecuniarily : 
and Mary was happy, too, in being able, through the kindness of 
her benefactor, to relieve her family of the burthen of her support. 
She felt a deep sense of the obligation she was under to Mr. White- 
field, and her gratitude knew no bounds. He was a generous and 
liberal man, and so much did her amiability and thankfulness win 
upon his esteem that he felt for her all the regard that he would 
have felt for a sister, and, in the name of a sister, he made her 
many presents, in consideration of her attention to business and her 
constant assiduous efforts to further his interest. She was faithful 
and industrious in his service, and he considered what he gave her 
but the meet reward of her worth. But, alas ! these rewards of her 
merit were to be made by evil tongues, in future, the means of her 
ruin ; these very tokens of her worth were to become daggers in her 
despair. 

Among the many admirers who bowed down before her beauty 
there was one for whom she retained a deep and lasting regard. It 
was not the passion of a moment. Whilst engaged in the store of 
Mr. Whitefield there were many young men, some of them of the 
kaut ton and beau monde, who paid attention to her ; but among 
them all she felt a predilection for Henry Brandon, a young man of 
respectability and good moral character. Indeed, Mr. Whitefield, 
who considered himself the guardian of Mary, would not permit her, 
unadvised, to receive attention from any other than an upright young 
man, whom he considered worthy to be the husband of the virtuous, 
intelligent, and lovely Mary. So particular was he in guarding her 
from being intruded upon by the unworthy that he never suffered 
her to go home late at night unattended. Mary felt that he was her 
guardian, and she was grateful for his kindness in shielding her from 
harm^ and for revealing to her the characters of those who were 
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attracted by her superior charms. Often when speaking of the 
intelligence, beauty, virtue, and amiable disposition of Mary, has 
Mr. Whitefield been heard, with enthusiasm, to exclaim: ''Blest, 
thrice blest, will the young man be who wooes and wins that sweet 
girl to be his wife ; and woe, eternal woe, be to him who would be 
so mean, so base, so demon-like, as to win her to betray her confid- 
ing heart." 

So much did he feel like a brother ; so much did he become 
interested in her welfare, that he declared vengeance to him who 
should ever harm a hair of her head. Who, indeed, would not have 
taken a deep interest in so beautiful, so gentle, so amiable, so affec- 
tionate, and withal, so grateful a creature as Mary Mandeville? 
So innocent, so harmless, so affectionate, was she ; so much, and 
so sincerely did she love the whole human race, that she could not 
have been induced to believe that there was a single being on the 
earth who would be so cruel as to injure her. So fine was her feel^ 
ings, and so tender was her heart, that she could not read a pathetic 
tale of fiction without shedding tears of sympathy for the sorrows 
described in it. 

Mary acquired, while in the store, so nice a judgment of the 
quality of goods, that, at her request, Mr. Whitefield took her with 
him to Philadelphia, to assist in selecting such articles as he wanted 
for his sales. Wherever she went, she elicited the same admiration, 
respect, and regard for her intelligent conversation and amiable 
manners, to say nothing of her personal beauty, as she did at home, 
for her charms were calculated to win friends and golden opinions 
in any circle of society. 

In company with Henry, she spent many hours in reading elegant 
authors, and conversing on their respective merits. The hours flew 
by on golden wings when thus engaged ; and the little god of love 
was busy in fixing his arrows in both their hearts. Evening after 
evening did Henry repair to the happy home of Mary, and more 
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and more rapidly did the hours seem to fly away ; for the oftener 
he saw her, the more he loved her. One evening, after the books 
had been laid aside, he took her small white hand in his, and said : 

" Mary, there is something I wish, and yet fear to say to you." 

Mary's gaiety and liveliness immediately forsook her, for she saw 
an expression of anxiety in the eye of Henry. 

" Why should you fear," said she, ** to say anything that is civil 
to me, Henry ? I hope you are not afraid of me." 

" No, dearest Mary, I am not afraid of you ; but I am afraid of 
offending you by what I have to say. Will you promise me not to 
be offended ? ' * 

A slight blush suffused the cheek of the fair girl, as she threw 
back her lovely locks, and replied : " Henry, I have long known 
you, and I know that you would not say anything offensive to a lady ; 
and I can, therefore, on the faith of that, say that I will not be 
offended." 

" Then, Mary, I love you," said Henry, embarrassed. 

" Indeed ! and is that all, Henry ? Why, there is nothing 
criminal in loving any one. Why should you fear to avow a thing 
so natural and common ? " interrogated Mary, with a smile, as her 
face colored. 

*' But, ah ! dearest Mary, do you love me ? That is what I feared 
to ask ; for of all things on this side of the grave, there is nothing 
so severe as 

' To love, and find no fond return.' '* 

**True, Henry," returned the gentle Mary, as she bent on him 
a pair of the most bewitching eyes in the world, and again blushed. 
" It must be severe to the heart of sensibility to 

< Love, and be not loved again.* " 

*'But, that is not answering the question," said Henry, in a 
melancholy tone, and with a deep sigh, as he cast his eyes on the 
floor. 
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"Well, then, Henry, to be candid with you, I have long held 
you in high respect, and now feel a deep interest in your welfare. 
Indeed, I can never do less; for Mr. Whitefield, whom I look 
upon as my disinterested friend and guardian, has spoken of you in 
the highest terms." 

*^ Nay, nay, now dearest Mary, speak to the point; I cannot be 
satisfied with that, which you would express for any friend. Speak 
to the point — do you love me or not ? " 

*' I do, then — there, will that satisfy you? *' and Mary looked up 
timidly, with a smile and a sweet expression of the eye, that told 
too truly that she spoke the truth. 

There is a silent language in the eye of woman that cannot be 
mistaken, for it speaks to the heart of him she loves with an 
irresistible eloquence. It is a language that is understood by the 
most ignorant, as well as the most learned, and in one glance the 
heart may read a volume. That language, when spoken in tears, 
hath an eloquence more sublime than any that ever fell from the lips. 

Though on the tongue there may be guile, 

(That oft in flatteiy's words appears,) 
And cold deceit in eveiy smile, 

There is no treachery in tears. 

It would be impossible to describe the pleasureable emotions that 
filled the heart of Henry, when the fair girl, with that frankness 
which characterized her, avowed her love. Falling upon one knee 
before her, and clasping her hand in both of his, he exclaimed : 

" God bless you, dearest Mary, for those blessed words, that 
have given me more real happiness than the possession of the world 
could confer, though it were one huge diamond. * ' 

The Cynic may sneer, and the stoic look with cold contempt on 
him who bows down in adoration at the shrine of beauty ; but, 
nevertheless, it is no mean triumph to win the heart of an affectionate 
and virtuous woman. Courtship is undoubtedly the happiest period 
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of the life of man or woman, and few there are who do not, in the 
evening of existence, look back to it with a pleasing, melancholy 
regret, as a green spot, an oasis, on the waste of memory. 

"You seem to be indulging in a reverie," said Mary, as Henry 
looked up and saw a large, round tear just stealing from under her 
long, silken eye-lashes, and rolling down on her cheek, on which 
the roses of eighteen summers bloomed. 

"Ah! yes, you angel of the earth," answered Henry, "I was 
indulging in a delicious dream of future days." 

" And pray, sir, what was the purport of your luxurious dream ? " 
playfully inquired the fair girl. 

" Oh 1 I fancied that I had wooed and won the lovely Mary 

Mandeville, and when you spoke I was enjoying the inexpressible 

pleasure of standing with her at the altar. Oh ! Mary, Heaven 

send the day when I shall, in reality, lead you to the altar, and can 

say in triumph : 

* You axe my own, my own for life.* " 

" Why, Henry," said Mary, " I wonder that you think of a poor 
simple girl like me, when there is many a high-born, talented and 
elegantly-educated young lady whose fortunes and affections a young 
man like you might win. I'm sure you would be much happier 
with such a one, between whose soul and your own there would be 
a mutual communion. Do you not think so? " and she bent on 
him a searching glance from her angelic eye that betrayed every 
word she had uttered. 

" I do not think so," returned Henry with emphasis. " I have 
ever observed that high-bom ladies, as you call them, who are 
educated in all the cold conventional forms of society, are haughty 
in their demeanor; formal and repulsive in their manners, and 
deficient in sentiment, as well as sensibility. Ladies of haut totiy 
whose heads have been crammed with learned lumber ; who have 
acquired a character for talent, and whose reasoning powers are as 
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talkative as the Barber in the Arabian Nights, are as cold as the 
snows on the AUeghanies. Reason and Love never could and 
never will agree, and just in proportion as reason predominates over 
the mind of a lady she becomes masculine, and loses those gentle, 
affectionate feminine graces which are so much admired by our sex. 
Give me a girl whose soul is all simplicity, impoUuted by the con- 
ventional forms and notions of society. I prefer the native sim- 
plicity of the wild flower of the field, to the more gorgeous, but less 
sweet one, that has been forced in the hothouse." 

** Oh ! Mary, Mary, there's a fortune-teller on the street,'' said a 
little girl who came running into the room. *' You said you wanted 
your fortune told — let me call her in." 

" Oh ! yes," exclaimed the lively Mary ; " let's have our fortunes 
told — call her in, Lucy." 

" Is it possible you believe in such nonsense ? " asked Henry. 

^'No indeed, Henry, I believe in no such folly; but her stories 
will be a source of amusement, besides putting a penny in the poor 
creature's pocket," answered Mary, as she laughed heartily and 
threw a bewitching glance at her lover. 

"But you are encouraging idleness, Mary." 

'^ Oh ! well, never mind that, in a poor old decrepid woman, 
who is unable to work; but hu^, here she comes, poor old 
creature 1 " and again Mary laughed at the idea of having her 
fortune told, though in truth she was like many others, a little 
superstitious. 

'< Bring me a coffee-cup. Miss," commanded the old woman, 
" and some coffee grounds, if you have any." 

Mary went tittering to the cupboard, and brought them. 

''You need not laugh," said the old woman, in a hollow, sepul- 
chral tone, and with a solemnity that checked Mary's mirth, ** I 
shall tell you the truth, and it may be something that you may have 
cause to weep over yet." 
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^ "What do you see? *' inquired the fair girl, unable to suppress a 

smile, as the old woman turned the cup round and round in her 
J, hand, and pronounced some mysterious words. 

'* You are, or will be addressed by a young man, who will — ^let 
me see, there is another character. Yes, he will woo you, and 
win your hand, with the consent of the third person, who appears 
to have been your benefactor and best friend. ' ' 

" Shall we be married ? " asked Mary, as she archly looked up into 
the face of Henry and smiled. 

" Wait a moment. Miss, there are clouds passing, and though you 
are now happy, there appears to be misery in store for you." 
' "What is it?'* inquired Mary, in a little more serious tone, at 

the same time fixing her eyes on the enchanted cup. 

*'I cannot exactly see,'* answered the fortune-teller, "but you 
^ will suffer much distress of mind, and shed many tears." 

"But will I be married?" she again asked, at the same time 
endeavoring to become more cheerful. 

" No, you will never marry; but it will be your own fault." 

"Oh ! well, I shall have the whip in my own hand," said Mary, 
forcing a smile which did not spring from mirth. 

"You will suffer great distress of mind," continued the fortune- 
teller, " though you will be entirely innocent of that over which you 
will sigh and weep many a bitter night." 

The gay and cheerful girl had, at this juncture, become quite 
serious ; her bright eyes were still fixed on the cup. The fact that 
the fortune-teller had hit several parts of her history staggered her 
and cold chills crept over her. 

" Do you see anything more? " inquired Mary. 

" Yes. The very man who is your friend and benefactor will be 
the innocent cause of all your woes." 

" Strange ! " ejaculated Mary, as a shudder ran over her. 

" Ha ! I see it ! I see it ! " suddenly exclaimed the old woman. 

" See what ? " asked Mary, as she started from her seat. 
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'' I see a wounded and bleeding heart, and something in the dis- 
tance which I cannot distinguish. Ah ! now I see/' said she after 
a pause, '' it is a long funeral procession." 

" Oh ! forbear ! " exclaimed the affrighted girl, on whose imagi- 
nation the old woman's incantation had wrought a spell. ^* For- 
bear, for mercy's sake ! ' ' and she clung to Henry while her lips 
quivered and her face became pale as the sheeted dead. 

" Dear Mary," said Henry, " be not alarmed at such nonsense. 
It was wrong in you to encourage such trickery." 

" Say not so, Henry — I thought so myself at first. You do not 
know how many true things she told me which have taken place, 
and I sincerely believe, now, that the rest will come to pass. ' ' 

" Nonsense, Mary, discharge it from your mind, and when we 
meet again you will be ready to laugh at your folly. Your fears are 
but bugbears of the brain ; mere creatures of the imagination that 
will disappear before the light of reason." 

The hour was growing late, and Henry took his hat and bade her 
good-night. In vain did the now gloomy girl endeavor to reason 
away the prophecies of the fortune-teller. The more she thought of 
the circumstances she had described so truly, the more did she 
believe that all would prove true. 

When Mary retired to her chamber she threw herself upon the 
bed and endeavored to reason away the gloomy thoughts which the 
fortune-teller's prophecies had caused to take possession of her mind. 

" There must be some truth in what I have heard," thought she, 
" or else the old woman had some mysterious power, by which she 
has put a spell upon me. How did she know that I had a friend 
and benefactor, and that I was, or would be addressed by a gentle- 
man who would win my affections ? And then, she seemed to see 
the very clouds that were gathering over my mind. But how is my 
friend to become the means ot all the distress that I am to endure ? 
There is surely something strange in the matter. Oh ! how in the 
13 
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world could she have thought of the wounded and bleeding heart, 
and the funeral procession, if there had not been something in it ? 
I shudder when I think of it, and, somehow or other, I have had a 
presentiment for some time that something was going to happen. 
I thought I had been too happy of late for it to last long. Heaven 
grant that the fate she foretold may not befall me 1 But I can't 
help thinking of the bleeding heart — funeral procession — black 
hearse — mourning. ' ' 

At this juncture of musing, that delicious dreaminess and con- 
fusion of the senses that precedes sleep, came over her ; her brilliant 
and beautiful eyes, which had been fixed on the shadowy wall, 
gradually closed, and she fell into a slumber. She had not long 
indulged, ere that hag of the night, the nightmare, appeared ! Her 
beautiful head was thrown back over her pillow, over which streamed 
the rich profusion of her unbounded hair, and her spirit wandered 
in the land of dreams. But her's was not a dream of love and 
happiness, though love was mingled with it. She fancied that she 
was addressed by a gay young man ; that she was beloved, and loved 
in return ; that her hand was solicited in marriage ; but, when she 
was about to give it, a dark spirit appeared before her, and bade her 
forbear, at the same time holding up before her a wounded and 
bleeding heart. She heard voices denouncing her fair fame — ^she 
was pursued by many phantoms, and when she fled for protection, to 
her friend and benefactor, she found that he could not protect her. 
The fortune-teller appeared before her. 

** Did I not tell you the truth? ** said she. ''Though innocent, 
you are doomed to die, but not without torture. Your anguish will 
be too great for human endurance. See ! yonder comes your own 
funeral procession." 

Mary looked in the direction the withered finger pointed, and so 
great was her terror, that with one effort of volition she awoke, 
shuddering and trembling in every limb. 
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The next morning, when she appeared at the breakfast table, she 
related her dream, and expressed herself satisfied that something 
would happen to mar her happiness. In vain did her friends 
endeavor to obliterate from her mind this idea. When she returned 
to the store, she related to her friends and companions the story of 
the fortune-teller, and the substance of her dream, and with a 
solemn countenance, avowed that something would happen. 
Though it was a subject of mirth and ridicule to them, at which 
they laughed heartily, she still maintained the belief that the days 
of her happiness were nearly ended, and that the fortune-teller's 
prophecies would all prove true. So much was her mind pre- 
possessed with the idea, that, in a great measure, she lost her gaiety 
and cheerfulness. 

Time passed on, and nothing transpired to keep alive the 
remembrance of the fortune-teller's story; but Mary had not 
forgotten one single incident. 

"Well, Mary," said Emma Stransbury, one beautiful morning 
in August, as she stopped at the store, " the fortune-teller's prophecy 
has not been verified yet? " 

'* No," said Mary, '* but as the Augur said to Caesar, the Ides of 
March are not passed yet." 

"You'll forget it, Mary, in the election times, when nothing is 
talked of but the candidates." 

"And if she don't," added Mr. Whitefield, "she will when she 
is married to that nice young man that you wot of, Emma." 

Mary blushed, and Emma left the store. 

At the time of which we speak, there was an election on hand, 
and Mr. Whitefield was a candidate. Party spirit ran high ; some 
degrees above blood-heat, and, as usual, everything derogatory to 
the character of the different candidates, was raked up from the 
kennel of defamation. Everything that was calculated to injure 
the candidate and prevent his election, was gathered or invented by 
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his opponents, and vice versa. Thus far there was not much harm 
done; but alas I in this case the candidates were not the only 
sufferers in point of character. The peace, the happiness of one, 
who was totally unconnected with the election, was wrecked, 
blighted forever; and a dagger planted in the hearts of her friends, 
the wound from which can never be healed. The bleeding heart 
was, indeed, to be realized. 

Oh God ! would that I could cover, as with a mantle, the remem- 
brance of the fate of the unhappy Mary Mandeville ! Ah ! what 
a sudden transition did she experience from the brightest bliss to 
the darkest despair ! Graced with everything that could render 
her lovely, the landscape of life arose before her in all the bright- 
ness and beauty of sunshine and flowers. Charming, indeed, was 
the prospect that opened before her, destined to be overshadowed 
with clouds and darkness ! 

Mary had, one evening, been to a party, where she had enjoyed 
much pleasure, and had been much admired for her beautiful sim- 
plicity and brilliant conversation. She was in high spirits, in 
remembrance of her triumphs that evening, and was gaily singing 
a favorite song, when her friend Emma Stransbury entered. 

" Oh ! Mary, how can you be so lively at such a time ? '* inquired 
Emma, with a look of astonishment. 

"At such a time? Why, what do you mean, Emma?*' asked 
Mary, with a look of still greater astonishment. 

" Why, have you not heard the report concerning you ? " 

"Oh, no, what is it?" 

The tender-hearted Emma covered her face, and burst into 
tears. 

" Mary, indeed, indeed, I cannot tell you ; but for the world I 
would not that it should have been so.'* 

'* For mercy's sake tell me what the report concerning me is ! " 
Mary said imploringly, as she trembled, and the recollection of the 
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fortune-teller rushed to her mind. "Do not, I beseech you, keep 
me a moment longer in this terrible suspense." 

" Oh ! how can I become,'' exclaimed Emma, with an agonizing 
sigh, *'the executioner of your hopes and happiness? But you 

ought " 

Tell me ! tell me ! for mercy's sake ! " screamed Mary. 
Be calm, my dear, and though it is painful to me to be the 
bearer of such tidings, you shall hear.*' 

Emma, still weeping, paused a moment to overcome her emo- 
tions. The rich bloom had suddenly fled from the fair cheek of 
Mary, and she stood, trembling like a leaf agitated by the breeze, 
anxious, yet fearing to hear the ominous intelligence. Scarcely less 
acute were the feelings of Emma than those of her friend, for she 
felt as if she were about to pronounce the death-warrant of one 
whom she dearly loved, and one^ too, who was entirely innocent of 
the breach of any and every obligation. 

" Do you remember, Mary," began Emma, in a tremulous tone, 
not knowing how to begin disclosures, *' of having been seen late 
at night in company with any gentleman ? " 

** Oh ! yes, many times," replied Mary with her usual frankness, 
and catching the idea; ''when engaged late at the store Mr. White- 
field often attended me home, rather than suffer me to go alone in 
the dark; but what harm was there in that? " 

** Oh ! none, none in the world, my dear Mary ; it is the duty of 
a gentleman to protect a lady at all times," continued Emma, by 
way of soothing the feelings of her friend, " but more particularly 
late at night, when she is likely to be insulted. You know it is the 
custom in time of elections, to rake up ever3rthing they can against 
the character of the candidates, and so rancorous is the spirit of 
party politics that where nothing can be found that is true they 
will invent or fabricate tales to injure and prevent the election of 
the opposing candidate. Don't tremble so, my dear ; the story is 
a mere fabrication." 
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"Oh! " exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands, **I see it all as 
the fortune-teller told me, and it matters not whether it is true or 
not, you know the way of the world is to condemn, right or wrong, 
guilty or not guilty. Emma, Emma, my peace of mind is gone 
forever ; my character, which is dearer to me than life, is blasted ; 
I shall be pointed at by the finger of scorn." 

She covered her face with her hands and shuddered. 

"Nay, nay,*' said her sympathizing friend," the public will see 
the motive; the people will discover that the story was an idle 
rumor, without foundation, merely got up, as is usual, to prevent 
the election of a candidate. The best way is to pay no attention to 
it; laugh at it ; treat it with contempt." 

"Ah! Emma," returned her friend, with a deep sigh, "you 
know not the ways of the world; you know not the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart ; you know not with what avidity 
human nature, cannibal-like, seizes on the mangled character of its 
own kind. You do not know with what a morbid appetite people 
greedily feast on ruined reputation, and it matters not whether there 
is any foundation for the rumor which consigns a fellow-being to 
ruin. Human nature is prone to evil and rejoices in the ruin of 
others, and a tale of scandal, however improbable, is seized on with 
avidity, and retailed with pleasure ; while one which redounds to 
the character is passed by in silence. Truly did Shakespeare say : 

* The evil that men do Uvea after them, 
Whilst the good is oft interred with their bones.' " 

"Very true," rejoined Emma ; "a homely proverb says, when a 
person is going down hill every one gives him a kick ; but, my 
dear, your case is very different. There is not the shadow of 
foundation of the rumor about you ; it is merely an electioneering 
story, which will be viewed as such, and will pass away with the 
remembrance of the election. Believe me, they are mere idle 
rumors floating about the community." 
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"Oh! deceive not yourself, dear Emma!" exclaimed the weep- 
ing Mary, " the first breath of that rumor sounded the knell of all 
my hopes and happiness. But go on ; let me hear the worst, for it 
must come soon or late." 

"Where it originated, Mary," continued Emma, "I do not 
know ; but I will do the originator the justice to say, that I believe 
the object to have been alone for political effect, or to prevent the 
election of Mr. Whitefield. I cannot believe that there could have 
been any concerted plan to injure you, an innocent girl, wholly un- 
connected with politics. The first intimation I heard of the matter 
was the other evening, while sitting with my book at the window, 
the blinds of which concealed me firom view. Several gentlemen 
were standing on the pave, when one observed that it was a pity 
that such a report was circulated. As I had not intended to eaves- 
drop, I sat still, and heard him answer to an interrogatory, that the 
story had gone abroad that there was too much intimacy between 
Miss Mary Mandeville and Mr. Whitefield. Much more was said 
concerning your trip to Philadelphia, and evening walks ; but I will 
not pain you by the recital." 

Emma raised her eyes, as she spoke the last words, and saw that 
the face of Mary was pale, and that she was trembling violently. In 
a moment, had she not caught her, she would have fallen to the 
fioor, so much was she agitated. When placed in a chair she said 
faintly — 

" I knew it; it will be just as the forttme-teller said. I have seen 
some happy — some bright days in this world ; but they are gone 
forever. I little thought that the circumstance of a gentleman 
seeing me home at night would be thus misrepresented ; but such is 
my fate. Not only will it blight my fair name, but all my pros- 
pects in life." 

"How so, Mary?" 

"You are my friend, my only fiiend now," replied the unhappy 
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Mary, ** and I will confide all to you. In the first place I must re- 
linquish my situation in the store, and lose my means of support.' ' 

" No, there is no necessity for that." 

" Oh ! yes; for otherwise, they might think there is truth in the 
report, and then how could I face persons who came in, who would 
be sure to gaze at me from curiosity excited by the story. Suppose 
I were to step behind the counter to wait on some lady, and she 
were to turn away in scorn ! Oh ! the very thought is agonizing. 
You do not know, Emma, that I have been addressed by, and am 
now pledged in marriage to Henry Brandon, from which union I 
promised myself years of happiness; but alas! the dream is ended. 
I shall never be the wife of Henry." 

"Say not so, Mary; he will not credit such idle electioneering 
rumors, and will make them no objections." 

" But I must, Emma. Oh ! how my heart aches at this cruel 
blow ! I^ittle did he or she know who first whispered the scandal 
what a dagger it would be to an innocent breast. Oh ! w^hat mo- 
ments of misery are in store for me ! How careful people should 
be in breathing aught that can taint the character of others ! Never 
were words truer than those of the poet : 

*Full many a shaft at random sent. 
Finds mark the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that*s broken.' ** 

Tears gushed from Mary's eyes, as she grasped the hand of Emma, 
and sighed as if her heart would break. 

"But you, Emma," she continued, "you will not forsake me, 
though scorned by the world. I have ever found in you a friend 
who shared my joys and sympathized in my sorrows.' ' 

"Yes, I will be your friend, Mary, though all others forsake you; 
but do not let your feeling and your fears overcome you; cheer up, 
and, believe me, it will all blow over." 
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*'Do not deceive yourself, Emma; it is the wish and the will of 
the world to believe whatever is evil, or has a tendency to injure 
the character. There is a tendency in human nature to evil, which is 
plainly observable in childhood, and you know how readily people 
grasp at anything which is derogatory to the character of another ! " 

"That is all very true, my dear,*' replied Emma, "but when I 
see you again, I hope you will think better of it. There is no one, 
I am satisfied, who would intentionally injure so innocent and 
harmless a creature as you are, and I am sure that these idle rumors 
will soon pass away, and with them the cloud that now darkens 
your mind. So farewell, dear, for the present ; may happier days 
soon dawn." 

"Farewell, Emma," returned Mary with a sigh that seemed to 
be the echo of a sad heart. 

Emma departed and left Mary to reflect on what she had heard, 
for Emma, to spare her feelings, through pity, had disclosed but part 
of the rumor. It was not long before others dropped in to relate 
what they had heard of the stories in circulation, always adding a 
little, till poor Mary was in a state of mind bordering on distrac- 
tion. The consciousness that she was entirely innocent of all and 
every charge would have supported her, but for the knowledge that 
the world is disposed to believe whatever has a tendency to injure 
character. The whole story had been gotten up for political effect, 
and, in the attempt to defeat the election of Mr. Whitefield, the 
character of an amiable, talented and beautiful, as well as an inno- 
cent girl was, alas, to be sacrificed. The upright, the virtuous and 
intelligent portion of the community turned a deaf ear to the idle 
tale of scandal and spurned it ; but there are in all communities 
some who delight to give currency and circulation to anything which 
is likely to affect private reputation. The character of a virtuous 
woman is more sensitive than the fibres of the sensitive plant ; if you 
but breathe upon it the breath of suspicion it shrinks, it pines and 
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perishes. Oh ! then, how cruel it is, lightly to asperse that which 
once wounded can never be healed ! One word idly, carelessly 
spoken, may blast the peace and blight the happiness of years, or, 
perhaps, send the innocent victim with a broken heart to an un- 
timely tomb, after having endured agonies unutterable. 

The unhappy Mary retired to her lonely chamber to weep over 
the wrongs which she could neither resent nor revenge. In her 
grief she humbly bowed before the merciful One who *' tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,** and prayed fervently, imploring Him to 
give her strength to bear up against the burthen which had been im- 
posed on the innocent. Forced to relinquish her situation in the 
store by the dark reports concerning herself and Mr. Whitefield, she 
had little to do but to spend her hours alone in unavailing regret and 
grief. 

Mr. Whitefield, indignant at the attempt to injure him, and enraged 
at the cruelty of stabbing at him through the innocent heart of a 
beautiful young lady, who was to be sacrificed on the altar of politi- 
cal enmity to him, in vain endeavored to trace the scandal to its 
original foundation. Its branches were like those streams whose 
sources are lost amid the inaccessible recesses of a mighty mountain. 

"Where are you going this morning?" inquired Mrs. Sunder- 
land of her daughter Julia, as she put on her bonnet to go out. 

"Why mother, I*m only going to see Mary Mandeville*s new 
dress that she made, and that everybody so much admires." 

" No, indeed. Miss, you're going to see no Mary Mandeville, nor 
Womanville either,*' said the mother, playing on the name. 

" Why not, mother ? Everybody likes Mary Mandeville." 

" Is it possible you havn't heard the reports about her and — " 

" No, mother, for mercy's sake what could anybody say about so 
sensible, sweet and pretty a girl as Mary Mandeville? " • 

"Why, Mr. Whitefield and her have been flirting and walking 
out late at night, in conversation." 
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" I don't believe a word of this about Mary," said Julia. 

" Nor I,'* added her father. 

"But I do,'' said Mrs. Sunderland; "I foresaw it all; I said it 
would be so when I used to see Mr. Whitefield going by here with 
her late at night. Now, Julia, I tell you once for all, you must 
from this moment drop your visits there, and you must not by any 
means be seen with her on the street.** 

'* But I do not believe the scandal, ma." 

" But other people will," returned Mrs. Sunderland, " and what 
will they think of you if you keep her company ? No, no ; you 
shall never darken her door again." 

"Well, I believe you're right," said Mr. Sunderland. "People 
are known by the company they keep, and, poor thing, if people 
believe she's that sort of a girl it's all the same to all intents and 
purposes as if she were. She's a ruined girl, that's certain, whether 
she's innocent or not. If people once get a thing into their heads 
it might as well be so, for they'll have it so." 

"That's my opinion precisely," said Mrs. Sunderland, "and 
who'd a thought I'd hit the nail so on the head? I somehow 
always thought it would turn out so." 

"Well, I believe I'll go and see poor Mary," said Julia, "if it's 
for the last time that " 

** But you shan't," returned her mother, and Julia went pouting 
to the parlor to put away her bonnet. 

Time, the usual soother of sorrow, rolled on, but every day added 
to the wretchedness of Mary Mandeville. One by one, as the 
report went abroad, her old friends and companions dropped off 
and deserted her, and when she met them on the street they turned 
their faces another way until they passed. Ah ! how true it is that 
friendship is like our philosophy — ^when we need it the most, we 
have the least of it. Those who had crowded around her in her 
sunny days, forsook her at the vtry hour when she needed their 
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friendship most. True, indeed, are the words of Ovid, the Latin 

poet: 

** Tempore felici, multi numerantur amid, 
Si fortmia pent, nuUus amicus erit." 

Which may be translated thus : '* In prosperity we can discover 
many friends ! but if fortune fails, not one is to be found." Thus 
it was with poor Mary. Often, when necessity compelled her to go 
upon the street, cruel remarks met her ears that went to her heart 
like keen daggers. One day, when going to see a sick person, she 
walked behind several ladies whom she recognized, but who did 
not recognize her ; for she had become entirely negligent of her 
dress, and that anguish which was continually preying upon her 
mind, like the vulture upon the liver of Prometheus, had paled her 
face and made such ravages upon her features that she did not look 
like the same beautiful Mary, though still beautiful. 

"Well, for my part, I pity Mary Mandeville," said Anne 
Rolandson, " for I don't believe a word of the scandalous tale.'' 

"I do," replied Elizabeth Munson. 

"And I, too,*' added Jane Freylee. 

"And I, three,*' rejoined Jeannette Templeton. " I believe it, 
and it will teach that proud girl not to carry her head so high in 
future when she has a bevy of beaux around her." 

"Yes," added Jane, who had once been the professed bosom 
friend and confidant of Mary ; "I never saw so proud a flirt in all 
my life, and pride for once has got a fall. I heard the dashing 
young Dandlethorpe talking about her to-day." 

" I never saw as proud and haughty a thing in all my days," added 
Jemima Jessup. " She thought she knew more than anybody else, 
and when at a party she was always showing her genius by talking 
big words about that poetry of the Paradise Lost, that was made by 
Walter Scott, and Shakespeare's Lady of the Lakes, and Byron's 
Night Thoughts, and all such nonsense. She always had a gang of 
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young fellers round her, and they only made sport of her, if she 
did but know it." 

" Such,*' thought Mary Mandeville, as she turned a comer of the 
street and left them, ''are what we call friends, and such is the 
friendship of this hollow-hearted world. There go five who were 
once my bosom friends, who professed to love me with all their 
hearts, and who considered it no mean honor to be considered my 
associates. No sooner am I assailed by the tongue of slander, which 
might blast them at a breath as easily as myself, than four out of 
five are my bitter enemies, and profess to believe that of which 
there is no shadow of proof. Oh ! if human friendship be made of 
such stuff I desire no more of it ! Only one of the five is exempt 
from that mean spirit of envy, which sows the path of life with 
discord, hatred and revenge. But one out of the five remains the 
same in adversity as in prosperity — 'but one is a friend in need.*" 

Thus did Mary muse. Misfortune had broken a seal and opened 
to her sources of knowledge she had never dreamed of. She had 
hitherto believed every heartless profession of friendship, but now 
she saw herself deserted by the very friends she prized, and she 
awoke from her dream of bliss to find how false, how hollow-hearted 
they were. She remembered their protestations of friendship, that 
no time or change or circumstance were ever to alter or obliterate, 
and she sighed over the fickleness and faithlessness of human 
nature. 

But Mary consoled herself with the thought that, though deserted 
by all her other friends, Emma Stransbury would still cleave to her, 
and sympathize in her sorrows. Emma visited her every evening, 
when not particularly engaged, and seemed very assiduous in sooth- 
ing the lacerated feelings of her friend, and in endeavoring to cheer 
her drooping spirits. 

With the view of diverting her mind from her daily and nightly 
subject of grief, Mrs. Gladson, an own sister to Mary*s mother, 
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made a very splendid party, and invited many young ladies and 
gentlemen. Bitter as death to Mary was the thought of appearing 
in a circle of society in which she once shone as the centre and the 
soul; the brightest of the beautiful and most admired; but how 
could she decline going, when her aunt had put herself to so much 
trouble on her account ? Her refusal would be an insult, and then 
her aunt persuaded her that it would be the best way to kill the 
effects of the slander which had gone abroad. 

Mary, after much misgiving, at last acquiesced; and after adorn- 
ing herself in a neat manner, sat down to wait for Emma, who, she 
hoped, would call in as she passed on her way. Sure enough, about 
three o'clock Emma entered her boudoir. 

"Why, Mary, I thought you were determined not to go,*' said 
Emma, with much surprise, and seemingly, with chagrin. 

Mary's mind was quick, and could read a motive in the very 
tone of the voice. 

"Perhaps, Emma, you did not wish me to go," said Mary. 

"Oh, I — I — I — , yes, I expected you to go; but, dear me, I have 
forgotten something, and perhaps you had better not wait," said 
Emma with some confusion, " I must go home first, and it will be 
so long before I return.* ' 

'*I will go home with you, as I would like to have company; " 
and as Mary spoke, suspecting for the first time that Emma wished 
to avoid her company on the street, she fixed her large, dark eye 
full upon her, watching every varying expression. 

"No, my child, you had better go on, for I shall be late. 
And—" 

"Tell me the truth," interrupted Mary, with rather a contemptu- 
ous look, "do you not wish to avoid my company?" 

"Well, Mary, I will tell you, provided you will promise not to 
be offended." 

"I can easily promise you that," returned Mary, with mingled 
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feelings of sorrow and disgust, ''after the many exhibitions of 
friendship that I have seen lately." 

'' I would not carfe for myself, Mary, but aunt Susan and brother 
Ab. declare that I must not walk in public with you." 

The wretched Mary sunk into a chair and gasped for breath. 
She dreaded to go to the party, and yet she could not be ungrateful 
for the kindness shown her, as the party had been made expressly 
on her account. She sat and wept some time after Emma had gone, 
then rose, wiped her eyes, and, with feelings not to be envied, took 
her way to Mrs. Gladson's, in whose parlor a large number had 
assembled. Confused by the gaze of so many, and blushing deeply, 
she withstood the first shock, and tottered to a chair; for she was 
ready to drop on the floor. That evening contained hours of agony 
to Mary, but she suffered on through them rather than show disre- 
spect to the hostess, who was endeavoring to be her friend. Some 
of the ladies, who had once been familiar with her, now affected to 
have no acquaintance, and while all the rest seemed one band of 
sisters, she alone sat solitary and unobserved, save when some gen- 
tleman pointed to her slyly, and made her the subject of remark. 
Several ladies called for their bonnets and departed, saying loud 
enough to be heard by Mary. 

'* Come, let's go ; we cannot associate now with Miss Mandeville 
— I wonder at Mrs. Gladson to invite her." 

'* True enough, with the character she bears," added another. 

** I wonder if it's true ? " inquired a third. 

** Well, there seems some ground for it," answered a fourth. 

** But what grounds ? " asked the third lady, as they lingered at 
the door for some gentleman to attend them. 

"1*11 tell you," whispered the other, "Mr. Wigglesworth says 
that he had it from Mr. Thompson the baker, whose wife told him 
that she was confidently informed by Mrs. Inskeep that her brother 
told her that he was in company with a gentleman of great veracity 
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who saw Mr. Whitefield walking late at night with Mary Mandeville, 
and that they were conversing together.** 

Mary, during this tete-a-tete, was sitting at a window near the 
door, the shutters of which were closed. She could hear ever}^ word, 
though spoken in a suppressed voice, and her heart ached at the 
thought that those who had once sought her society so eagerly should 
thus give credence to a rumor on such slight foundation. While she 
still sat at the window a gentleman of the haut ton^ who had often 
visited her and had been an ardent admirer of her beauty, took up 
his hat and proceeded to the door, on the outside of which the ladies 
were standing, nearly under the window. 

'*What was that you were sa)ring of Mary Mandeville ? " inquired 
the gay, dashing, young Francis Manley. "Ah ! I could tell you 
something concerning her that you havn't heard; but come," said 
he to his sister, ** I'll tell you as we go along." 

As he spoke the bevy of ladies who had once been the particular 
friends of Mary left the precincts of the building, and she was saved 
the mortification of hearing the innuendo. She now anxiously longed 
for the hour of retirement, that she might fly to her secluded chamber 
and pour out in tears the tide of grief from her unhappy heart. In 
the midst of company she felt like an isolated being, for though 
every eye was upon her, there was no sympathy of soul between her 
and the gay, happy beings around her who, but a little time before, 
ere the blighting breath of slander had fallen upon her fair name, 
had been delighted to come at her call and to own her the fairy 
May Queen, and the centre of the circle of society in which they 
had moved. Often, during the evening, did she mentally repeat 
the exquisite lines of Moore : 

^ I feel like one, who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but me deserted," 
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It has ever appeared strange to me that females should be so 
severe against one of their own sex who, really, through the villainy 
of man, steps into the path of error; or who, by idle, unfounded 
rumor, is said to have done so. But it is a lamentable fact, that 
when a lady does, through the base arts of villainous man, overstep 
the bounds of decorum, or is only said to have done so by the 
tongue of slander, the whole sex come forth open-mouthed against 
her and hunt her down to shame through every lane of life. While 
pity for her misfortune drops from the lips of man, thunders of 
denunciation fall from the tongue of woman. She has no mercy for 
the foibles of one of her own sex. But whenever I have inquired 
why they are so severe against a fallen sister, my question has been 
met with a powerful argument, that if they were not thus severe, many 
more would fall. The severity and the certainty of the punishment, 
say they, saves many from wandering into the paths of error. 

The party at length broke up, and poor Mary found that it was 
not as it had once been. Every lady now seemed anxious to avoid 
going home with her. The time had been when every one was 
striving which should have the honor of taking her arm, but now 
she was left to trudge her way alone. Mary keenly felt this neglect, 
for there is no one so independent as not to be susceptible to such 
slights. The ladies and gentlemen were all paired off save Mary, 
and one wild young fellow who had been slyly winking at her all 
the evening, thus presumed to insult her on the strength of the reports 
which he had heard concerning her and Mr. Whitefield. He offered 
to attend her home, but she repulsed him and went alone. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the feelings of Mary as 
she slowly moved along reflecting on the occurrences of the even- 
ing. Never had she spent such an evening before. She had always 
been a star, the guiding genius and leading spirit of every party. 
The admired of all, both for her talents and her beauty, she had 
ever been the centre of attraction round which all others moved, 
14 
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Oh ! how keenly did she feel the change. We judge and enjoy 
everything by contrast, and by contrast is our misery often measured. 
When Mary contrasted that evening and the treatment she had 
received with the happy days that were gone forever, when she was 
idolized, worshipped, and her slightest wish anticipated, her bosom 
swelled with emotion and tears trickled from her eyes. 

The full moon was hanging high in the hall of heaven like a silver 
chandelier, and Mary, as was her wont, stopped a moment to muse 
on that beautiful orb. But how sad were her meditations. But a 
month before she had stood at the side of Henry gazing at the same 
moon. Oh ! how happy she was then, ere the blight of scandal had 
fallen upon her fair fame. It was then she pledged her heart and 
hand to Henry whom she dearly loved, and she would have given 
the world to feel as she then felt. She shuddered as the recollec- 
tion came upon her that she was now a blighted flower, blasted by 
the withering breath of slander. Would Henry now take her to his 
arms — now that she had become a mark for the finger of scorn to 
point at ? Would he rejoice in the possession of the hand of her 
whose reputation was the sport of slander; whose honor had become 
a by-word and a reproach ? Oh I the thought was madness. She 
could not bear to think of it. 

Scarcely had the unhappy girl withdrawn her eyes from the moon 
and passed on when she beheld some object emerging from the 
shadow of the court-house. As she approached the fortune-teller 
crossed her path, and so suddenly did her appearance recall to her 
mind the ominous words of the prophecy that feelings of supersti- 
tious terror crept over her and she fled swiftly. No sooner did she 
reach home than she repaired to her room, but not to sleep. Oh ! 
no ; sleep, 

'* like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids onsullied with a tear." 
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So it was with the lovely, the innocent, the miserable Mary. She 
threw herself upon the bed and gave way to that flood of grief 
which had been pent up all evening. Long and bitterly did she 
weep, and she shuddered when she thought of that bleeding heart 
which the fortune-teller spoke of. Many of her predictions had 
already transpired, and Mary believed that all would be fulfilled. 
She felt that she was doomed, and that no power on earth could 
avert the fate that must befall her. Tossing from side to side she 
spent the night, and arose next morning dejected and dispirited. 
The sun arose in all his glory, shedding his golden light on her 
flowers at the window ; but not a ray of hope's light broke into the 
darkened chambers of her mind. All was dark, lonely and deso- 
late. 

Henry Brandon, who had been spending some time in the 
country previous to his expected marriage, now returned to town, 
and with a joyous heart hastened to pay his visit to her, who had 
become to him dearer than life. As he was passing along the street 
with a rapid pace towards the residence of Mary, envious of every 
moment that kept him from her presence, he observed several men 
standing at the comer, who seemed to be much tickled at something 
that one of the party was relating with singular gesticulation, while 
ever and anon the whole party looked toward him. Not a breath of 
rumor concerning Mary's reputation had yet reached his ears, and 
little did he dream of the deadly blow that was destined to fall upon 
his hopes and happiness. Brilliant and beautiful was the prospect 
which his fancy pictured before him, when he should lead to the 
altar in triumph that beautiful one, at whose feet so many had 
bowed in adoration, and for whose hand so many had sighed in vain. 
Ah ! how soon was this cup of bliss, just tasted, to be dashed from 
his lips, and all his gay visions of hope and happiness to disappear, 
like the sunlight from the landscape, when a dark cloud suddenly 
intervenes. Oh ! it was cruel thus to blast at one blow the joyous 
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dream of affection, which he had so long, so tenderly, and so dearly 
cherished. 

'* Whither are you traveling so fast ? " inquired one of the party. 

"Why, you go ahead like a locomotive, and one would suppose 
that he was flying on the wings of love. But I suspect he's going 
to see his old flame.*' 

" He'll be apt to get his fingers burnt, if he goes there," added 
Paul Freelingham, bursting into a horse-laugh at his wit. 

" Yes," rejoined Tom Bensonby, following up the low wit, *'and 
there'll be an explosion of the heart." 

This was followed with a roar of laughter. 

"I guess," said Sam Winnersly, who was famed for his punning 
propensity, " that it will be a flaming and flare-up concern through- 
out, when Henry knows how he's been burnt." 

"Gentlemen, I don't understand your innuendoes," said Henry, 
little dreaming of the drift. "You speak of flames, but the subject 
is such that I'm all in the dark, it appears." 

" You'll soon be illuminated," said Sam, " for there's amonstrous 
smoke out." 

" Pshaw ! man, why don't you tell him the truth, Winnersly?" 
interrogated Tom Bensonby. " The fact is, Henry, it's reported in 
these diggin's, that your dulciana made a contract of marriage with 
Whitefield, who is already a married man — a second wife with the 
first living." 

A tremendous roar of laughter followed this slang, for it must be 
borne in mind that these men were all political opponents of both 
Henry Brandon and Mr. Whitefield, and there was a bitterness in 
the expression of every word. It is painful at any time to become the 
butt of ridicule ; but in this case it was poignantly severe, as the 
subject in part with Henry was a beautiful and virtuous young 
lady, whose heart had long been his, and whose hand was pledged 
to him in marriage. 
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" Dare not, sir, to breathe one foul word from your polluted lips 
on her fair fame,'' said he, " or by the eternal Jove you shall answer 
for the base aspersion. Let any man dare to impeach her character, 
which has ever been above suspicion, and it were better he had 
never been born ; for know, ye traducers of innocence, that not 
purer are the angels in heaven than she whose name is coupled with 
infamy on your unhallowed lips." 

This speech startled those who were brave enough to attack a 
lady's reputation, but who shrunk from the avowed avenger of in- 
jured innocence. 

"What he told you," replied Paul Freelingham, "is reported all 
over town, and its no use to get mad at it." 

'* Do you know it to be true, sir? " inquired Henry, as he ap- 
proached him in a menacing attitude. " Dare you avow it to be a 
fact ? Have you any proof? ' ' 

"Ay, sir, I have been looking for you," exclaimed Mr. Whitefield, 
who now approached, and who had heard the questions put by 
Henry. " Villain, do you know it to be a fact ? Give up your 
author, or stand branded as an infamous fabricator of the foul 
slander which has blasted the peace of an innocent girl, and doomed 
her to shed the bitter tears of sorrow." 

" O ! I don't know, nor don't care, whether it's true or not," re- 
plied Paul, " I only heard it about town." 

"Who told you, sir ! " inquired Mr. Whitefield, trembling with 
passion, which he in vain endeavored to control. 

" I don't know that Fm bound to tell you," said Paul, becoming 
pale. " I'm not to be frightened, sir." 

" Frightened 1 " repeated Mr. Whitefield with a sneer. " Why, 
sir, one man who stands forth to avenge the wrongs of an injured 
and innocent lady, is more than a match for a host of cowardly 
assassins, who skulk and stab their victims in the dark. Give me 
your author, sir, or you shall answer on the spot for the base slander 
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you have retailed. Shame upon you to blast a lovely lady, that you 
might injure my election ! " 

" Well, if you must know my author," returned Paul, " it was 
old Billy Sandwick, and he said he heard some one say that Bob 
Strieker, the cow-boy, saw Mary Mandeville walking with some 
gentleman one dark night, but it was so dark he could not dis- 
tinguish him." 

"And pray how did he distinguish her?" asked Henry, with a 
look of contempt. " This is like all other stories of the kind, too 
contemptible for any person of sense to listen to." 

"Let it pass," continued Mr. Whitefield, " I have made several 
attempts to trace it to its origin, but in every instance I am met 
with the same pitiful shuffling. Every one has heard it from some 
cow-boy, or old woman that dreamed it, and no one started it. I 
will offer a sum of money for the name of the scandalous author, 
and if I succeed in obtaining it, woe be to him. I do not care as 
it respects myself, for I know the fiendish invention was got up by 
my political opponents to prevent my election ; but the mean and 
dastardly stab which has been given to the reputation of a lovely 
lady, whom I have ever regarded as a sister, would excite indigna- 
tion in the heart of any man who has any pretensions to honor, or 
any respect for a virtuous woman." 

Henry, during the last speech of Mr. Whitefield, had started with 
accelerated speed down the street, and the nearer he approached 
the residence of Mary, the more was his heart harrowed with the 
recollection of what had just passed. When he entered she was 
sitting with her back towards him, but no sooner did she turn and 
catch a glimpse of her afHanced husband, than she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears, while he stood wondering 
at the change in her appearance. 

"Oh! Henry," she exclaimed, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, "with what different feelings do we now meet, from those 
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when you were here last ! ' ' And as she spoke, the unhappy girl wrung 
her hands in agony, while her dark eyes, from which the tears were 
streaming, were turned towards him imploringly. 

'' Mary, dear Mary, what is the matter? " he inquired, feigning 
to be ignorant of the cause of her grief. 

" Oh ! Henry,*' she cried, while she became frantic with grief, *' I 
am ruined, blasted forever ! My name has been consigned to eternal 
shame, and as the fortune-teller foretold, my best friend, by evil 
tongues, has been made the innocent cause of all my woe. Oh I 
that I were in the peaceful grave, for I shall never know any more 
happiness in this world." 

''Say not so, dearest Mary; it is but an empty rumor, and will 
soon die away." 

"No, Henry, never, never, till I go down to the grave with a 
broken heart. When all remembrance of me shall have passed 
away, then it may die, and not till then. Oh! Henry," she ex- 
claimed, raising her beautiful eyes, swimming in tears, to his, " it is 
cruel, it is cruel ! My persecutors, I think, would relent, could they 
but know the pangs that have wrung my heart, and the many hours 
I have spent in unavailing agony. My friends and companions 
have all forsaken me ; they shrink from me as from a thing of pol- 
lution, and my name has gone forth as another word for shame. 
Oh ! I am sure I do not deserve it ; and I was so happy when you 
were here before. I then thought that a life of joy was just opening 
before me, but I am doomed to misery." 

'' Nay, Mary, dear Mary, be more calm. I do not believe a word 
of the villainous slander, and why should conscious innocence shrink 
beneath unmerited censure? " 

'' But, dear Henry, the wicked world will believe a tale of scandal, 
however preposterous it may be, and dearly have I reason to know 
that it believes this shameful story. Oh ! yes, it makes my heart 
ache to think, that those who once dearly loved me believe every 
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word of it, for they have flung me from their bosoms like a worth- 
less weed. Oh I my heart will break I My heart will break I ' * — 
And she rushed wildly across the room, wringing her hands in an 
agony of grief. 

" Dear Mary, be more calm,** said Henry, as he took her hand. 
" Do not, I beseech you, give way to the violence of your feelings." 

** I cannot help it — I cannot help it, Henry. Oh ! no, I cannot 
help it," she exclaimed, and with one scream she tottered back- 
wards, and fell fainting in the arms of Henry. 

Instantly he bore her sylph-like form to a couch ; ran for some 
water, and without calling for assistance, bathed her face, from 
which every trace of the roses that had lately bloomed there was 
gone. For some time he stood, as if spell-bound, watching the 
symptoms of gradually returning consciousness, while his bosom 
swelled with mingled emotions of pity and indignation. Where, 
indeed, is the heart so dead to all the finer feelings of our nature, 
that it would not melt in pity, at seeing an amiable, beautiful and 
innocent being thus stricken down ? And where is the man whose 
spirit would not flash with indignation at so heartless a deed ? For 
oh I how keen, how killing, how cruel must that grief have been, 
which could thus so suddenly hurl reason from her throne, and 
prostrate all the energies of life ? 

'* Oh ! cruel, cruel act ! " mentally exclaimed Henry, as he stood 
with clasped hands, still watching the pale and almost inanimate 
form before him. *' Could those who inflicted this deadly blow on 
her whose gentle heart never breathed a wish to injure any one — 
could those who have thoughtlessly given currency to the rumor, 
which has blasted her peace of mind, and given her days to misery, 
could he, who first invented the calumny, behold her now, for I will 
not believe that one of her own sex could be so cruel, how would 
compunction seize upon him, and wring his soul with torture 1 Alas ! 
how often do people laugh and sport over the ruined reputation of 
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an innocent one, who never did them harm ; how little do they 
think that the scandal which is the subject of their thoughtless mirth 
is blighting the hopes, carrying desolation to a heart that is break- 
ing with anguish ! A careless word, a single look or nod, may 
sometimes, though said or done in merriment, make a wound which 
time can never heal. It may rankle in the heart, long after the 
remembrance of the word or look hath passed away and been 
forgotten." 

While Henry thus mused, and with bitter feelings contrasted this 
meeting with the happy one before, when with smiles and modest 
downcast looks, she promised to be his bride, Mary opened her 
eyes, and for some time gazed upon him with a mournful look, that 
seemed to penetrate his soul. 

"Ahl Henry," she at length said, gently putting her hand on 
his, ''I told you there was truth in what the fortune-teller said. 
Yes, Henry, the bleeding heart is realized here," and she put her 
hand upon her bosom, as tears again gushed from her eyes and 
trickled down her cheeks. 

''You are melancholy, Mary; shake off this night-mare of the 
mind — there are happier days in store for you." 

'* Nay, never," she replied, with a deep sigh. "You say that I 
am melancholy. Is it not strange that I am not more — that I am 
not distracted ? Oh I is it not enough to drive me mad, mad, mad I ' ' 
And as she spoke, her eyes dilated and she stared at him with such 
an unearthly look, that he shuddered ; for he fancied from the wild 
flashing of her eyes that the demon of mania was about to take 
possession of the desolate chambers of her brain. 

'' Is it strange," she continued, '' that I should be gloomy, when 
all that woman holds dear has been rudely blighted ? Is it strange 
that I should be melancholy, when my good name has been coupled 
with shame, and is repeated with persecution and scorn at every 
comer of the street? Is it strange, I say, when all my friends have 
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deserted me — ^when they fly from me as if my presence was pollution 
— ^when the finger of contempt is pointed at me, and reproach pur- 
sues me through every lane of life? Oh 1 Henry," she continued, 
her voice growing louder and louder, until the last words were uttered 
in a wild scream, *' is it not strange that I am not mad, when even 
mothers forbid their daughters to associate with poor persecuted 
Mary, whose heart never knew a single stain, and never wronged a 
human being?** 

"Becalm, dear Mary," said Henry, soothingly, *'I will not believe 
it, and though the heartless, whose friendship is of little value, may 
forsake you, I will be your friend ; I will still love you while life 
endures. But, Mary," he continued, seeing that she became more 
calm, '* the people — I mean those whose opinions are to be prized, 
will spurn the accusation against so good, so sweet a girl — they will 
never believe it for a moment, and you will finally come forth shining 
like gold tried in the fire." 

" Oh ! Henry," she exclaimed, as she struck her noble forehead 
with her fair hand, as if some painful thought had just flashed 
through her brain, "you are deceived, you are deceived. They 
will — they do believe it now. I am undone ! Oh ! what could a 
poor weak girl do to merit this ? Go walk the street, and my name 
is on every tongue. Oh 1 would to heaven that he who first blighted 
my fair fame, had plunged a dagger to my heart, for then would I 
have gone to the grave with a reputation unstained, and have escaped 
all the miseries I am doomed to endure ! " 

" But, Mary, you are innocent, and " 

"Oh! Henry, Henry!" exclaimed the frantic girl, wringing 
her hands and interrupting him; "it matters not if I were purer 
than the angels of Heaven ; for so delicate is woman's reputation 
that if the breath of suspicion be but once breathed upon it, it is 
blasted, ruined forever. It matters not how innocent that woman 
may be, on whose fair fame slander fixes its envenomed fangs, the 
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moment that rumor cries out shame, she is lost, undone. Oh 1 yes, 
Henry, Heaven is witness that I am innocent of every base charge 
that the thousand tongues of rumor have scattered abroad ; but what 
does conscious innocence avail me in this world ? The tale of scandal 
is believed, for there is a proneness in human nature to believe the 
worst, and as it regards the effects, my reputation, which is dearer 
to me than life, is ruined ; and I am doomed to suffer the same 
misery as if the tale were true." 

Henry saw that the mind of Mary was on the very verge of despair, 
and that agitating the subject of her grief might drive her to utter 
distraction, and he resolved to leave her for the present, in the hope 
that quiet would restore her to composure. Indeed, he was sorry 
that he had not delayed his visit beyond the time of his arrival, that 
time might have softened the poignance of her grief; for in its fresh- 
ness, her mind required but a little more excitement to drive her 
beyond the bounds of sanity, and hurry her into the dreadful abyss 
of mania. Alas ! he little knew the extent of the nature of that 
wound which had been made in her heart. He dreamed not that it 
was incurable and mortal ; had he even imagined it, his mind would 
have been driven to a degree of sorrow but little less than her own. 
It is a wise provision of nature that we cannot look through the 
telescope of time into the dark, boundless future, and read the des- 
tiny that awaits us. Whether that destiny were good or bad, we 
should be miserable ; for, if good, we would become sick of hope 
deferred — ^we would become weary of awaiting its approach ; and 
if bad, our souls would sink at the prospect. 

"Well, farewell, Mary, dearest Mary," said Henry, tenderly 
taking her beautiful white hand in his ; " I will come again, when I 
hope to see you more cheerful, and wearing those blissful smiles with 
which you once greeted my approach." 

She slowly turned her head, from which her dark hair fell in clus- 
tering curls, and, fixing her eyes upon his with a mournful look, she 
said in a melancholy tone : 
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"Deceive not yourself, dear Henry; I shall never be cheerful 
again on this side of the grave. My hopes and my happiness are 
buried in my heart, and the smile that henceforth illumines my face 
will be like moonlight on a burial stone/' 

As she spoke, tears trickled from her eyes, and so sad did she 
look, and so mournful was her voice, that his heart melted with sym> 
pathy, and he was compelled to turn away to hide his emotion and 
his tears, for men are always foolishly ashamed to exhibit that ten- 
derness of feeling which is an honor to human nature. A lady once 
observed to me that she had never seen anything in nature so awful 
as a man weeping — ^that the sight inspired her with feelings of awe 
that no other scene could ever inspire. But, for myself, I am not 
averse to such a sight, for tears are the evidence of a feeling, sympa- 
thetic heart. Ca&sar did not like Cassius because he never smiled, 
though Shakespeare tells us that a man may smile, and smile, and 
be a villain. If, as Cassar thought, a smile is the evidence of a gen- 
erous and feeling heart, how much more so are tears, which must 
ever spring from the fountain of feeling I What Shakespeare has 
said is true^a man may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; but I do 
not believe in what are called crocodile tears. No, a hard heart, a 
heart that has become callous and is lost to feeling, never weeps. 
Physiology itself would deny the possibility of counterfeited weeping. 
The sac which secretes and holds the tears in the eye cannot be 
made to overflow at pleasure; grief, S3rmpathy, or some emotion 
of tenderness must wring the heart ere the eye can be made to press 
upon this sac and force out the tears. Thus, it is positively jiroven 
that there can be no treachery in tears, though a man may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain. 

My dear reader, you will please to pardon the above episode, as I 
considered it necessary to show that it is not weakness in a man to 
weep ; but, on the contrary, is an evidence of manly virtue and 
refined sensibility. 
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"My sweet Mary, compose yourself, and drive these thoughts 
from your mind," said Henry, "and I will be your protector; I 
will defend your honor, though it cost my life. Yes, dearest girl, 
let but a man dare to breathe one syllable derogatory to your fair 
fame, and by the eternal gods, I swear that he shall eat every base- 
bom word, or answer to me, as one gentleman ever should be 
amenable to another for a wrong ! Gentleman, did I say ? Can he 
be a gentleman who meanly tramples on a lady's honor ? Can he 
be a gentleman who would basely rob from a poor and lovely girl 
the jewel of her soul — ^who would take from her all that gives her 
value — who would, in the language of Shakespeare, steal from her 
that which enriches not him, but makes her poor indeed ? No, he 
is a base-bom, damnable villain ! He who would thus blast a lady's 
honor — he who would, like the serpent that stole into the Garden 
of Eden, destroy innocence in public estimation, and blast the peace 
of as pure and lovely a creature as ever breathed, would not hesitate 
to plant a dagger in the dark in the heart which had not offended." 

As Henry uttered these words, his cheek burned with indignation, 
and he stood in a theatrical attitude, with his hand clenched and his 
eyes fixed with a wild stare upon the pale, tearful face of Mary. As 
is often the case, and it is a singular phenomenon in nature, the 
emotions of the sweet girl subsided the moment she saw that the 
heart of her lover and affianced husband was buming with revenge. 

Of all revenge, woman's is the most deadly, the most unrelenting, 
when her affections have been trampled upon. She may love and 
be betrayed, still she will bear her wrongs in silence so long as the 
object of her love bows his knee to no other idol ; but no sooner 
does he throw off the silken chain that bound him to her and 
acknowledge allegiance to another, than the demon of revenge 
lights up his unhallowed fire on the altar of her heart, and she 
clutches the dagger, which she swears never to relinquish till it 
drinks the life-blood of the heart that had won her to betray — ^the 
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heart that had basely wronged her. And woman's revenge has 
often been awakened by seeing her proflfered love spumed, rejected 
with disdain. Roll back the pages of Sacred Writ and we have an 
example. Potiphar's wife fell in love with the modest, religious, 
gentle Joseph, and though she was a voluptuously lovely woman, 
whose simple smile would have set one of our modem hearts on fire, 
the pious Joseph turned from her ; scomed her proffered love, and 
so great was her revenge, that she endeavored to destroy his life. 

But Mary Mandeville was one of those gentle creatures who never 
injured, and could not think of injuring any one. Her heart had 
never known the passion of revenge, and even now, when persecu- 
tion had almost driven her to madness, she breathed not a word of 
bitterness ; not a single avenging word against those who had so 
cruelly blasted the bright prospect of life before her, and plunged 
her in the very gulf of despair. When Henry sat down beside her, 
and took her fair hand in his, she looked up mournfully into his 
face, and said, — 

" Dear Henry, you are very generous to give me your confidence 
and affection, when you do not know but that every word that has 
been said concerning me may be true. ' ' 

"Sweet Mary/' exclaimed Henry, as he folded her to his bosom, 
and pressed upon her lips a pure impassioned kiss, " there is a con- 
sciousness in my bosom that one like you cannot be otherwise, than 
pure like the angels are ; for were it otherwise, it is in the nature of 
things that you could not put on the cloak of deceit so as to deceive 
me. Those who wear that cloak are old in wrong-doing ; the pure 
in heart, in the moment of their fall, cannot hide their guilt from 
the experienced eye; they have not learned the art to cover it." 

Poor Mary, at these words, so true to her own consciousness, en- 
deavored to smile, for she was pleased to think that Henry had con- 
fidence in her virtue. If there is one species of pride that fills the 
heart of lovely woman to the exclusion of all others, it is that of 
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virtue. And well may she take pride in that, for it is the jewel of 
her soul ; it is the charm which in the eyes of man makes all the 
witcheries of woman. Without it she is nothing. 

Take from the loveliest woman that ever trod the earth, the good 
name which belongs to woman in her high estate, and she at once 
falls like Lucifer, not as Milton presents him falling, ''nine days," 
but forever, forever. She can never rise again. 

''It is so sweet to me to think," said the unhappy girl, still gazing 
in the face of Henry, " that when I am dead and shall be beyond 
the reach of persecution, that you will believe in the purity of this 
heart which is now beating and breaking with anguish. Ah ! Henry, 
how sad, how melancholy I feel, when I think of the hour when 
with all a woman's tenderness and all a woman's love and hope, I 
pledged you this poor hand in marriage. It does not make me sad 
to think I pledged it to you ; but oh ! how happy I was then, Henry ! 
Everything in life was bright and beautiful. I looked forward and 
saw nothing but happiness — sl long life of happiness with the man 
that my heart had chosen. But ah ! how changed is the prospect ! 
How miserable — '* 

"Dearest Mary," exclaimed Henry, internipting her, "we can 
still be happy. You are the same to me that you have ever been, 
and I care not for the slanderous — " 

"Ah ! but I do, dear Henry," returned Mary, as she clasped her 
hands as if in devotion, and lifted her beautiful eyes to heaven, 
" Oh ! yes, I must care, for the opinion of the world is the fiat of 
fate." 

"Well, dearest Mary, we are pledged in marriage; let us be 
united in the holy bonds of wedlock, and then let the world say 
what it will. With you I can be happy, and let the tongue of 
slander say what it may, I am satisfied with my own sweet Mary." 

" No, Henry, that can never be. Think you that I would wed 
and hear the taunting tongue throw the base report that now troubles 
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me in your teeth? No, Henry, no. O ! God, my heart will burst, 
my brain grows wild. Save me I Henry, save me 1 " 

The unhappy girl uttered the last words in a wild scream as she 
leaped from her seat beside Henry. She rushed across the floor 
with uplifted arms, and had not Henry followed her she would have 
fallen to her injury; but perceiving the extreme paleness of her 
countenance he stretched his arms just in time to receive the lovely 
burthen on his bosom. She swooned. 

The fair form of the insensible Mary was borne to a bed, where 
she lay some hours with scarcely any signs of life. The sim was just 
sinking below the western horizon, and bathing the distant wood* 
lands in his golden flood of light, when Mary once more opened in 
consciousness those beautiful eyes into which no man could look 
without feeling a thrill of pleasure, and at the same time feel- 
ing that she was not only a lovely creature, but that she was 
one who approached as near to what we conceive the angels 
to be as any of womankind. The roses had perished on her cheeks, 
and yet she was lovely. There is a charm in the expression of the 
human countenance which far surpasses all the brilliance and bloom 
that ever gave eclat to beauty. Talk of female beauty ! What is 
it ? Those who judge only by the sight imagine that it is an assem- 
blage of regular features conjoined with a brilliant eye and fair com- 
plexion. But beauty to the man of intellect is a far different thing. 
We look upon a beautiful face without expression, as we would look 
upon a picture that delights the eye for a moment and then palls 
upon the sight. Not so with the face on which the soul of 
woman beams — on which we read all the enraptured feel- 
ings of the heart. Oh, no I I have gazed into the face 
and into the eye of woman until the very emotions of her soul 
seemed to become tangible, while from her eye the feelings of her 
heart appeared to speak with a more irresistible eloquence than ever 
fell from the tongue of TuUy. Such beauty hath no transient 
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power. It is not gazed on and passed idly by, but its influence 
every moment gathers strength, till the soul of the gazer is led cap- 
tive in the irrevocable chains of love. 

Such beauty belonged to Mary Mandeville. Even now, when her 
face was as pale as that of beauty that has been decked and adorned 
for the tomb, she was still fascinating, still lovely; and few could 
have gazed upon her pale face, as she turned her eye to the setting 
sun, the light of which was streaming in golden radiance through 
the window, without feeling a mingled sentiment of pity and love. 

It has ever been strange to me that some women (I like the word 
woman ; it is more poetical than of lady) — I say it has ever seemed 
strange to me that some women have a fascinating power under all 
circumstances, although when compared they may be inferior in 
form and features to many others at whose shrine the hearts of men 
scarcely deign to bow. It is evidently the soul that gives this proud 
and imperious charm; for I have seen such fascinating creatures 
even in sickness, exert a sway that others could not acquire in the 
full bloom of beauty. 

Mary turned her languid but still lovely eyes towards the setting 
sun and calmly said: ''See how the sun sets 1 so shall I go down to 
the grave, and, like that sun, Henry, I hope I shall have a light 
behind me that will dispel the dark shadows that rest upon my 
character. Oh ! yes, Henry, I fear not death; but oh ! could I 
have met death before my fair fame had been assailed, how happy 
I could have died in your arms as your afiianced, or as your wedded 
wife ! But alas ! I am doomed to die of a broken heart, and doomed 
to die unwed ; for Henry, I can never consent to give these poor 
fading charms to one who is worthy of one like Mary was, ere the 
blight of persecution and pollution fell upon her name. Oh! 
Henry, you know I love you with all my heart, and in the sight of 
heaven we are one; but on earth never— no, never, can I consent to 
link my name with yours while on it rests the brand of infamy/' 

IS 
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"But, Mary, you are innocent; why will you thus talk? The 
best of God's creation may be assailed by slander, but that is no 
proof of guilt. You are sinful in the sight of heaven by thus suffer- 
ing your mind to dwell upon a phantom, and to make you wretched 
without any real cause." 

" Say not so, Henry, dear Henry, for you know not the sensibility 
of a virtuous woman's heart — you know not the delicacy of woman's 
honor. Oh ! a single breath may destroy it, and when once 
destroyed, not all the powers of earth can restore it. As I have 
said before, what matters it whether the charge be true or false, the 
effect is the same — ruin, eternal. Oh I Henry, say no more. I am 
as much undone as if I were the guiltiest wretch on earth." 

The nerves of the unhappy Mary had become so much unstrung, 
that she trembled like an aspen leaf, and Henry saw that it would 
be unwise to say more on the subject. With the promise that he 
would come again, which she ardently solicited, he arose, took his 
hat, and departed. 

Mary Mandeville had become altogether another being. Once 
gay and happy, she was now gloomy and abstracted. She shunned 
all society, in which she had once shone, and wandered alone, amid 
the sublime solitudes of nature. There, where contemplation loves 
to dwell, she communed with herself, and wept over the fate that 
she so little deserved. Almost at times, she was tempted to arraign 
that Almighty Power that guides and governs the universe, for the 
destiny that had come upon her; but in her sober reflection, she 
saw that all her griefs had sprung from the desperate wickedness of 
the human heart. 

There was one favorite spot, where Mary, in her loneliness, loved 
to stray. It was a skirt of woodland in the eastern suburbs of the 
borough, where she had first seen Henry during a walk. A party 
of ladies and gentlemen were strolling, and in the encounter Mary 
was made acquainted with the man to whom she was now betrothed, 
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but to whom she refused to fulfill her vows on account of her 
unmerited obloquy. On this spot, now sacred to the heart, she 
loved to muse alone, and here she often came to weep, where no 
one would break in on the privacy of her grief. She now went 
forth from her once happy home, as Eve passed out of the Garden 
of Eden before the flaming sword of the angel, with this difference, 
that Eve had indeed transgressed, while she was innocent as the 
angel that drove Eve forth. Yes, her heart knew guile only by 
name. Her foot had never even trod the threshold of the temple 
of shame. 

Gentle reader, if you be a lady, on whose fair fame the enven- 
omed breath of slander has never breathed, pause for a moment and 
reflect. Think how superlatively wretched that sweet girl must have 
been, thus stricken down by evil tongues, when at the same moment 
she was as innocent as the sinless child ! How apt are we to read 
or to hear of the sorrows of others, and to pass over the matter 
with a light remark, when if we could but realize the agony of the 
heart that has been rent without cause, we would sympathize in the 
deepest degree. Gentle lady reader, identify yourself with her for- 
lorn and unfortunate situation — imagine yourself happy, as you no 
doubt are — fancy that you are wooed and won by a noble-hearted 
lover, who would spurn the idea of blighting the rose-bud of 
beauty's loveliness — then fancy that at the moment, when the 
landscape of life is bursting in brilliance and beauty before you, 
and you are looking forward to a life of wedded bliss, the deadly 
blow comes; that the dagger of defamation is leveled at your 
heart, and that all the bright landscape of love and happiness 
withers and fades before you. Fancy, in less figurative language, 
that in an unexpected moment the hopes and happiness of your 
heart, which never dreamed of wrong, are blast by the unrelenting 
tongue of slander — fancy to yourself that those who once courted 
your society, now shun you as a thing of pollution, when at the 
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same time, you know that your reputation in the sight of heaven 
is unspotted — fancy that your name, in every circle of society 
which you once adorned, has become a by-word and a reproach. 
Oh ! fancy that you, as innocent as an angel, are looked upon as a 
fallen one driven from the blooming bowers of Paradise I Then, 
and then only, can you in any degree realize the unutterable woe 
that hung like a cloud over the grave of Mary's happiness. Lan- 
guage is too mean, too poor, to portray the anguish that preyed 
upon the soul of that virtuous and once happy girl. She was as 
sensitive as that plant which recoils from the slightest touch, and 
the words I write, you can imagine, for you could not express, any 
more than myself the almost inconceivable misery that pure and 
gentle girl endured under the consciousness that she was charged 
with a dereliction from the path of virtue, when she was conscious 
in her own mind that she was innocent, even in thought. 

My dear reader, pardon me, while I make another digression. 
The man who would deliberately slander so sweet a girl as Mary 
Mandeville, is a villain — sl villian of the darkest dye. Is there, can 
there be a man so base, so dead to all the dictates of honor, as to 
breathe suspicion upon the character of lovely woman, — as to trail 
as did the serpent his venom over the cradle of innocence in Eden, 
and, demon like, desecrate the holy temple of love in the heart? 
If there is such a man, who would knowingly destroy the peace of 
mind and the reputation of a virtuous and happy lady, I know of 
no punishment severe enough for him. Pluto's dominions would 
not be too gloomy for such a wretch. And why ? Because he had 
far better plunge a dagger to her heart, and consign her to the sol- 
emn silence of the tomb, than to steal from her the precious gem, 
her honor, robbed of which she sinks from the glory of an earthly 
angel to a degree of degradation far below the meanest of the 
human race. Oh ! I can never forgive the man, who, for the 
accomplishment of the ruin of a political rival, would destroy an 
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unoffending woman. It is in the nature of woman, when her heart 
is swayed by the deep devotion of love, to sacrifice everything to 
the happiness of him she loves. I know such to be the generous 
nature of woman. I never appealed to her in vain, whether it was 
for her love, her sympathy or assistance. How base then must he 
be who would betray the confiding heart of that gentle creature 
who, in the fullness of her regard, would sacrifice her very life to 
render him happy ! I consider such slander the worst of crimes — 
and why ! It is worse than murder, because both body and soul 
are slaughtered. To ruin the hopes and happiness of her who loves, 
is downright murder of the mind, and then the victim of perfidy 
pines and perishes soon or late, while a pang is lefl in the heart of 
her friends. Oh ! it is crime as black as night — crime of the dark- 
est, deepest dye, that nothing can palliate, nothing atone for ! 

But alas ! poor Mary was suffering all the pangs and penalties of 
such an act of villainy without any of the guilt. She was enduring 
the scoffs and the scorn of the world, without any consciousness of 
having merited it. She was rudely thrown from the circle of society 
which she had adorned, and was spurned by those who had eagerly 
sought her friendship, when, at the same time, she was as pure, as 
lovely and as confiding, as she had ever been. Is it any wonder, 
then, that she wandered into the wilds of solitude and shed the 
unavailing tears of regret ? Is it any wonder that her heart, the 
home of the most exalted love and every tender emotion, should be 
breaking in despair ? Oh ! tell me, you who are young and lovely, 
whose hearts now throb with the voluptuous luxuries of love, is it 
any wonder that the beautiful Mary Mandeville should be pining 
away in hopeless agony, beneath unrelenting persecution ? 

And Mary was indeed pining away. Gradually the roses, one by 
one, faded on her cheek, until she seemed like some lost spirit as 
she glided along the street. But in her tears, if possible, she was 
more lovely than she had ever been. Beauty in tears has a charm 
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which all the sunny smiles of joy can never give. The sight of the 
weeping Mary won the hearts of men, who never would have loved 
her under happier auspices. They pitied first, and pity always un- 
locks the heart to love. Were I a lady, and had I the desire to win 
the heart of a man on whom I had set my heart, I would wish to be 
in grief that he might witness my tears; for I have more than once 
witnessed the irresistible power of beauty in tears. Hard, indeed, 
must be the heart of that man, who can witness such a scene un- 
moved, who can coldly mark her grief and not love her. 

Henry had loved Mary devotedly before this blight of scandal 
had fallen upon her fair fame; but now, when he marked her pale 
cheek and her eye suffused with tears, his pity blended with his love, 
and the flame on the altar of his heart was increased. He wooed 
her by every means in his power, from the subject of her grief, but 
he wooed in vain. So great was the sensibility of her soul, that she 
could not believe the world would look over, or pardon the stab 
which had been given to her fair name. 

Some time after Mary had left the store, Mr. Whitefield heard of 
the great distress under which she was laboring, and he called to see 
her in the vain hope that he could reason away the effects of slander. 
Vain hope indeed ! He might as well have attempted to move the 
solid mountain from its base, as to have undertaken to have healed 
that wound which the dagger of slander had inflicted in her heart. 

When Mr. Whitefield, her ever-steadfast friend, entered, she was 
reclining on a couch; in one hand she held a book, from which she 
had averted her eyes, in the act of contemplation ; her hair, though 
neglected, still hung in beautiful tresses around the other hand and 
arm which supported a head as lovely as that of Hebe ; yes, no less 
beautiful than that of Venus. She was dressed in a loose white robe, 
beneath the hem of which one of the most beautiful little feet in 
the world protruded, which of itself was enough to captivate a less 
sensitive heart than my own. 
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Oh 1 if there is anything in beauty that has a silent and irre- 
sistible power, it is the unintentional exhibition of a sweet little foot, 
encased in a slipper as delicate as itself. Then, in the language of 
Moore, the fabulist, 
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The very shoe has power to wound." 



So deeply was the mind of Mary engaged in contemplation that 
she did not notice her friend and benefactor when he entered, and 
it was not until he called her by name, in that brotherly tone to 
which she had been accustomed, that she awoke to a consciousness 
of his presence. Stretching forth her beautiful white hand, she said : 

"Ah! Mr. Whitefield, you have come to look upon the wreck of 
human happiness — you have come to look upon one who might have 
been one of the happiest of our race, and whom God constituted to 
be happy, but who, by the ungenerous tongue of slander, is made 
one of the most wretched." 

"Say not so, Mary," replied Mr. Whitefield, assuming a levity 
he did not feel ; " there are many happy days in store for you." 

"No, never, never!*' exclaimed the unhappy girl, at the same 
time bursting into tears ; " I can never be happy again." 

"Mary, you do wrong to give way to a mere tale of defamation." 

" Indeed, sir, I cannot help it. The fortune teller told me true — 
my heart is breaking, Mr. Whitefield ; but I shall ever remember 
your kindness with gratitude, though evil tongues have linked my 
destiny with yours." 

" Yes, Mary ; I regret it on your account, and could I find the 
villain whose mean tongue first uttered the base imputation, I would 
drag it from his mouth and nail it on the highest wall. I have 
sought him, diligently sought him ; but I have not yet found the 
man who dared to avow it." 

" I forgive him, Oh I my best friend, I forgive him," said the 
poor girl, as the tears streamed afresh £rom her eyes. "Yes, I for. 
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give him with all my heart, though I shall not long remain to be the 
scoff and scorn of that world that he has incensed against me. No, 
no; I feel it here," and the lovely, persecuted girl laid her hand 
upon her heart, that was indeed breaking in despair. 

Mr. Whitefield gazed upon her for a moment, as she sat with her 
beautiful eyes upraised to heaven, from which the large, round tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. So touching was her appearance 
that he could bear it no longer ; his fortitude gave way, and, turn- 
ing from her, he buried his face in his hands and wept. The 
thought that he had unintentionally been the cause of the ruin of so 
sweet, so lovely a girl, touched him to the soul, and, without utter- 
ing another word, he arose and left the room. His anguish was 
little less than hers, for he saw that she was doomed, in the hey-day 
of her beauty, to be a bride — not the bride of him she loved — but 
the bride of Death. Yes, he saw that the roses were perishing on 
her cheek, for the evidence was as plain to his eyes as to those of 
Henry. He felt a deep interest in her fate. And where is the 
honorable man, whose heart is alive to the finer sensibilities of our 
nature, who would not ? It was a source to him of the keenest pain 
that the slanderer should have made him the immediate instrument 
of her ruin ; and not the less did it give him pain that no persuasion, 
no entreaties, could prevail upon her to look upon it as a mere idle 
tale of scandal, which would pass away With the political excitement. 
She still contended that the effect was the same, be it true or false ; 
the world would believe it ; her name would be the scoff and scorn 
of the thoughtless, and that even the grave, to which she was 
hastening, could not shield her from the hyena-like fangs of the 
slanderer. And poor, persecuted, though still pure and lovely, 
Mary was right. Without the shadow of a cause on her part, she 
was, in the first instance, slandered ; and without any cause on her 
part, the slander pursued her, linking her name with infamy. 

Oh ! how cautious should we be in speaking of the reputation of 
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another 1 for, to quote that passage of Shakespeare of which I before 
quoted a part, and I quote from memory : 

" Who steals my purse steals trash, 
'Tis something, nothing — *twas mine, 'tis his. 
And has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which enriches not him, 
But makes me poor indeed." 

Too often has the delicate fame of beautiful woman been blasted 
by a simple and innocent act, which has been seen by a prying eye. 
A stolen kiss, or a glance of the eye, has been tortured into guilt by 
the evil mind ; and a confidential meeting between two hearts that 
were pledged in the sight of Heaven, has been noticed and retailed 
to the eternal ruin of her who dreamed not of wrong. The fame 
of lovely woman should not be assailed on trivial grounds, for if it 
once receive a stain, it can never be washed away. 

It was thus with Mary Mandeville. A few circumstances, trifling 
in themselves, and which involved no guilt, were the sole ground on 
which the tale was founded, which was now sapping the very fountain 
of her life. 

Mary had long had a desire to go to the West to see her relatives, 
but the pride of woman still clung to her heart when all else had 
flown ; she resolved not to go until she had proven to the world, by 
the lapse of time, that the story of her disgrace was false --ah, false 
as the tales which the serpent whispered into the ear of Eve. Months 
passed away, and instead of being soothed by the oblivion that time 
generally brings, she became more and more unhappy. Every day 
left its traces in the increased paleness of that beautiful cheek, where 
so recently had been seen the bloom of beauty. Every day when 
Henry came and found that it was vain to attempt to woo her back 
to hope and happiness, he sat and silently gazed into her face, so 
pale, so interesting, and ever and anon a tear stole down his face. 

Mary now spent most of her time in her room, bowing in devo- 
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tion before her God. She knew that she was fading away, that her 
heart was breaking, that she would ere long be the bride of death, 
and she prayed to God to forgive her enemies, to pardon those who 
had planted daggers in her heart and had doomed her to go down 
to the grave in the very morning of her bloom and beauty. The 
heart of that fond, affectionate girl felt no animosity against a liv- 
ing creature ; and oh I how cruel it was to blight so lovely, so gentle 
a being. 

" Mary,'* said Henry, one day when he found her alone, "the 
day appointed for our marriage is past ; are you resolved still to 
deny me, and to make me as wretched as yourself? " 

** Oh I Henry," exclaimed the still beautiful girl, turning her ex- 
quisite eyes upwards, and clasping her dear little hands, '^ forgive 
me, forgive me. I know, Henry, that you believe me innocent, but 
the stain of imputed guilt is on me, and I cannot consent to go to 
your arms anything less than Csssar wished his wife — not only 
virtuous, but above suspicion. I cannot consent to be the wife of a 
man whom the world would taunt with having lavished his affections 
on a fallen woman. It is some consolation to know that my heart 
is innocent of even a thought of error, but that very consciousness 
renders the sting of reproach more severe, for were I guilty, that 
guilt would destroy sensibility — yes, I should not feel insult so 
keenly. Dear Henry, I speak to you thus plainly because I feel I 
am fast fading away. I shall not remain long with you ; my heart is 
breaking ; I cannot consent to give you the persecuted wreck of my 
beauty. Oh I no, no, no. Forgive me, Henry, for I still love you 
as dearly as ever." 

" Mary, I do forgive you; but are you to perish beneath the inflic- 
tion of an idle tale of slander ? " 

"Oh I Henry, for heaven's sake say no morel " exclaiuied the 
now frantic girl. "It will drive me to madness, Henry. Yes, 
yes> I shall go mad, mad, mad I " 
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As she spoke these words she leaped from the side of Henry, who 
had been holding her hand in his ; her unbound hair fell in masses 
over her symmetrical shoulders ; here eyes were burning with the 
wild intensity of grief, and as she stood in the middle of the room 
with her hands clasped and her eyes raised to heaven, she looked 
like some inspired being. Ophelia or Desdemona, in their woe- 
worn moments, were not more fascinating than was Mary, though 
she was totally unconscious that a single charm lingered arotmd her. 
Though long-continued agony had rendered her pale ; though the 
joyous brightness that once laughed in her eye was gone; and 
though that mirthfulness, which belongs to a young girl, no longer 
broke from her luxurious lips in tones sweet as those that are 
breathed by the ^olian harp, yet there were charms around her, 
even in her despair, which were irresistibly touching. 

Poor Mary; she obstinately refused to fulfill her vow of marriage, 
though in her happy days, when she made it, she eagerly looked 
forward to her union with Henry as the height of her happiness. 
Alas! that her brilliant and beautiful dream should have been 
destroyed. It was a bright and transient dream of happiness from 
which she awoke, and wept to find herself undone. 

Time rolled on, and still Mary was fading away like a beautiful 
flower nipt by untimely frost. Time had proven one part by doing 
the work of death. Her gentle heart, so full of tenderness, was 
silently and slowly breaking, and she felt that it could not continue 
to beat much longer. Often, when alone, did she place her pretty 
little hand on her heart, and while she felt its tumultuous throb- 
bings, she would shake her beautifiil head and say in a mellow 
voice, ''Beat on little world of love and woe, the struggle will soon 
be over. You cannot ache with anguish much longer ; and oh I 
that will be a happy day for me when your pulsations will cease, 
and these eyes which were once admired will be closed forever ; I 
shall sleep quietly in the grave." 
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As Mary had long intended to go to the West to see her rela- 
tions, her friends persuaded her to depart, under the belief and 
hope that a change of scene would relieve her mind and recall her 
back to life. But it was a vain hope. No power on earth could 
revivify that delicate spirit, which like a bird that has received a 
shot in the heart, falls, and can never take wing again. 

Mary went to the West, and in traveling, passed through many 
sublime scenes, that under other circumstances, would have enrap- 
tured her mind ; but now the poor, unhappy girl was like the captive 
Indian, who looked upon the stately tree, but could see no beauty 
in it because he was unhappy. Her friends in the West sought 
every means to soothe her mind, and to soften the circumstances 
which had been the cause of her woe, but they sought in vain. 
There is a bound to all human suffering, a barrier, which if not 
passed, the wounded heart may recover from its pangs ; but when 
that barrier is passed, hopeless, irremediable woe is the consequence. 
The shadows of despair had long since gathered on Mary's pale 
brow, and when she sat at the window, gazing upon the morning 
sun, as he drove up his fiery steeds over the golden woodlands of the 
West, and turned her ear to listen to the hollow, mournful winds of 
November, she looked like some unearthly being, like some unhappy 
angel that had strayed frorq the bowers of Paradise. 

" Oh ! I am sick to my very heart,** she said one day, as she laid 
down the book she had been reading. " I must go to my bed, and 
I feel that I shall never leave it until this heart shall know its griefs 



no more." 



Her cousin Julia wept, as she assisted the unhappy sufferer to 
her bed. 

" Oh 1 Julia, my heart indeed is breaking," said Mary, in a mel- 
ancholy tone of voice. '' I feel it is breaking as sensibly as I felt 
the joy of love when Henry wooed and won it. Weep not for me, 
dear cousin Julia, I fear not death, and I shall soon be where the cruel 
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voice of traduction cannot molest me. The voice of slander cannot 
break in on the dull cold ear of death, and in the solitary grave I 
shall weep no more. Oh ! Julia, how much I have suffered 1 If he, 
or they, who invented the slander, could know what I have endured, 
I know they would pity me. My heart aches. Oh ! how it aches I * * 
and the fair, dying girl threw her head back on the pillow, and 
breathed one of those deep heartfelt sighs which come from the 
very depths of the soul. 

Mary had ceased to weep. The fountain of her tears was dried 
up. Ah 1 yes, she had passed that acme of suffering, beyond which 
tears are never known. As she lay in her loose white robe upon the 
bed, she looked like some beautiful being that was dressed in the 
habiliments of death, and just ready to be placed in that cradle of 
mortality, in which we convey our friends to the city of the dead. 
Her friends crowded around her, young and old ; and with all the 
eloquence they could command, essayed to win her back to hope, 
to happiness, and life, but their efforts as before, were all in vain. 

'' Dear friends, whom I love dearly," said the dying girl, as she 
clung round the neck of her aunt, who had stooped to kiss her, '^ I 
am the bride of death. I feel that I can never survive, and oh ! 
I look forward to the grave as my only solace, for from the lenity of 
this world I can expect no sympathy." 

Finding that their tears and persuasions were of no avail, her 
friends ceased to importune her, and turned all their kind attentions 
to smooth her pathway to the tomb, for so rapidly did she now 
decline, that they saw there was no hope. Her cousin Julia was a 
lovely girl, who possessed a warm heart, and she hung around her 
bed like a ministering angel. 

Oh 1 how I love that devotion of angel woman at the bed-side of 
suffering humanity 1 If there is a scene on earth on which angels 
look with pleasure, it is to see woman at the bed-side, soothing and 
softening human woe. 
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The fame of Mary's beauty, amiability and suffering, together 
with the romance which a hundred stories had gathered around her, 
called many a curious eye to look upon the lovely victim of persecu- 
tion, and to drop a tear over her misfortunes. 

Mr. Whitefield felt so deep an interest in the fate of the poor, 
persecuted girl, that when he learned that she was so fast fading 
away, he resolved, if possible, to have her restored to her parental 
home. He had hitherto imagined that the stories respecting her 
dangerous situation were untrue or exaggerated ; but no sooner did 
he learn that the unfortunate Mary was about to bid adieu to the 
world forever, than he resolved to have her brought back to the 
bosom of her family. And oh ! how sweet is that word to those 
who know the }oys of home — home, home, sweet home ! None 
know the joys of that word but those who are dying in a far distant 
land. 

Mr. Whitefield determined, if possible, in spite of slanderous im- 
putations, to have the dying girl brought back to her once happy 
home. To accomplish this object, he appealed to the sympathy of 
Mr. Simpson, who possessed a heart that, in the language of Pope, 
could 

" Feel for others* woes." 

Mr. Simpson was a man whose soul, like that of Mr. Whitefield, 
did not quail beneath the bitter and uncalled-for sarcasm of the 
world. He had just returned to town, and the moment that Mr. 
Whitefield related to him what he already knew respecting the ill- 
fated victim of persecution, he like a true knight in the days of 
chivalry, resolved to espouse the cause of the injured woman — ^re- 
solved to hazard his life in protecting and assisting a fair lady, the 
bloom of whose beauty had been blasted by perfidious tongues. 
And where is the man who would not thus boldly step forth in 
defence of trampled innocence and beauty ? Does he breathe upon 
this land of intelligence and freedom ? If there be such an one, let 
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him fly to the wilds of Africa, and hug the angry tiger to his heart, 
for such a man is unworthy of lovely woman. 

As I said before, Mr. Simpson resolved to espouse the cause of 
the fair and fading Mary. With Mr. Whiteiield, he looked upon 
her as one who had been cruelly and causelessly abused, for well he 
knew that the sole cause of her despair was the persecution of that 
party spirit which had raged, and which, to reach Mr. Whitefield, 
had unfeelingly stabbed her to the heart. It is singular how perti- 
nacious human nature is in pursuing that for which the cause has 
died away. Even after the excitement of the election had passed, 
the envenomed tongue of slander could not be still. No, it was not 
suffered to rest. Why is it that human nature pursues with deadly 
animosity the object in whose breast it has once fixed its horrid 
pangs ? Is it that man is like the ferocious beast — that when he 
once gets a taste of blood, he must have the victim ? 

It seemed so in this instance, for, though every proof had been 
given that the dying Mary was innocent, the detractors of her fame 
pursued her still. This Mr. Simpson knew, and one evening in the 
presence of a lady, declared before heaven that he would risk his 
life in her defence, though he claimed no ties of kindred with her, 
any more than subsisted between her and the man (Mr. Whitefield) 
who had been the innocent cause of all her woes. 

It happened, the evening before Mr. Simpson started for the 
West, that he called upon a lady who had often charmed him with 
her conversational powers. 

"Well, Mr. Simpson," said Elmira St. Clair, ''I am told that 
you are going to the West as a cavalier. In other words," she 
observed, laughing, "I heard that you were to become the knight 
of the fallen—" 

** Fallen !" exclaimed Mr. Simpson, starting from his seat, "Oh I 
Miss Elmira, how can you be so cruel as to use such language ? 
How can you persecute one of your sex in so unkind a manner ? 
Take back those words." 
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^* Take them back/' said she, with a supercilious look, '^ what do 
you mean?'' 

" I mean that you are cruel to one of the loveliest of her sex, you 
know her, poor, persecuted Mary." 

This appeal to the feelings of Elmira, touched her heart, and she 
hesitated to reply. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Mr. Simpson, in continuation, **how is it 
that you will defend a man who does wrong, and yet you refuse all 
sympathy to a sister who is only charged with that which every one 
cries aloud is false ? Why is it ?" 

Elmira covered her face with her hands, and Mr. Simpson saw 
evidence of considerable emotion. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Simpson, "I see that you repent of the 
language you have used, and I hope you will never again trifle with 
the feelings which are breaking another's heart." 

Elmira burst into tears, and Mr. Simpson, a graceful and gentle- 
manly man, arose, took her hand, pressed it kindly, and left the 
room. 

The next day he took his departure to the West, to bear back the 
fading flower, which so many wished to see restored to her native 
garden, to be revived again. 

When Mr. Simpson left the lovely Elmira, she began to reflect on 
what he had said — she began to reflect on the language she had 
used toward one of her sex, in whom she had never seen any guile. 
She thought of the agonies that must rend the heart of Mary, be- 
cause she placed herself in the situation of the forlorn, persecuted 
girl, and fancied how she would feel imder similar circumstances. 
The heart of woman is easily touched, and the more she thought of 
it the more was her sympathy excited, until her heart began to flut- 
ter with that indescribable feeling which precedes a burst of sorrow. 
The tide of emotion came rolling over her bosom, and the beautiful 
Elmira, who was not wanting in generous feeling, burst into tears, 
and fell upon the sofa, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
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Thus it often is ; we speak lightly of the woes of others, and even 
make a breaking heart the subject of our merriment, when, if we 
were to reflect one moment, and place ourselves in the situation of 
this afflicted one, our hearts would melt in sympathy and sorrow. 
Ah ! yes, were we to identify ourselves with the griefs of those whom 
we make our sport, we should sigh instead of smile, and drop a tear 
of regret instead of sporting in levity over the woes that are preying 
like a vampire on the bosom of another. 

Elmira bent her beautiful head back over the sofa, while her 
clustering curls hung like grapes of gold around her swan-like neck, 
and she looked like the representation of Queen Dido, at the 
moment when she, through unfortunate love, stabbed herself to the 
heart. 

Oh ! there is something terribly touching in beauty, when thus 
thrown into a paroxysm of grief. The words of Mr. Simpson were 
continually ringing in her ears, and the more she thought of them, 
the more she repented of having trifled with the sorrows of the poor 
heart-broken Mary. 

But the repentance of the fair and exquisitely beautiful Elmira 
could be of no avail in relieving the heart of poor, dying Mary. 
She little knew that that sweet girl was so rapidly going down to the 
silent city of the dead, or her regret for her levity would have been 
much gi eater. 

Mr, Simpson, as observed before, departed for the West, as the 
knights in the days of chivalry went forth in defence of some ladye 
fayre. But though he had started on a generous, a noble expedition, 
his travel was not unmarked by adventure. He had scarcely pro- 
ceeded a hundred miles, ere his elegant charger took fright, ran, 
and despite his being a good rider, threw him, and he fell head- 
foremost against an oak. Covered with blood, he lay unnoticed for 
some time, until a shepherd happened to pass, and seeing him, sup- 
posed him to be dead. While he was gazing upon him, fearful to 
i6 
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approach, his two sisters came into the woodland, and drew near. 
Though naturally timid, as we always find women in those circum- 
stances of life which do not call forth their bravery, when anything 
happens calculated to call forth her spirit — ^when humanity calls 
upon her, she drops that spirit of the lamb, and assumes that of 
the lion. Not as the man does — not in the angry passions, but she 
rises in fortitude, and boldly dares everything for the relief of the 
suffering. Heavenly woman, what will she not dare when sorrow, 
sickness and misfortune call upon her? 

The two rustic maids had the young Simpson conveyed, in an in- 
sensible condition, to their humble home in the woods. There, like 
ministering angels, they watched over him with assiduous care until 
he recovered ; for whenever woman beholds man in misfortune, par- 
ticularly where she sees in him the trace of elegance, refinement and 
mind, though he may have no claim to beauty, she will never 
desert him. She will watch by his bedside with an unblinking eye, 
when all others sleep, and pay him that devotion which man, with 
all his .boasted fortitude, can never pay even to a woman. Hence 
comes the witchery of woman. When nothing calls for the exer- 
cise of her fortitude, she will start at the sighing of the blast, or the 
hum of an insect; but when she sees a fellow-being in distress, she 
becomes strong and fearless ; or when she sees two men in strife, in 
whom her affections are wrapped up, she will fearlessly throw herself 
between them, even when the glittering dagger gleams in her 
gaze, and even though its point may drink the precious blood of her 
own heart. 

Lelia and Lucy, the two country maidens I have alluded to, 
watched over the suffering young man until he was perfectly re- 
covered, and never was there a more grateful man than Mr. 
Simpson. With many thanks he gathered the rustic family around 
him, and blessed them for the kindness that they had bestowed, and 
as they followed him, mounted his horse, and bade adieu to a hum- 
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ble place, but where humble hearts had cared for his distress. Oh ! 
generous, generous woman ! 

As Mr. Simpson rode along the lonely way through the forest, he 
could not but think of the sweet sympathies of woman, even in the 
wilderness, in whose solitude we little expect to find those exhibi- 
tions of tenderness, which are found in the polished circles of city 
life. Their kindness, however, was the more sweet to him, because 
it was unexpected, and his heart beat with the warmest gratitude, 
as he rode along the devious ways. Indeed, he could not forget the 
melting and melancholy eye of the little, light and airy Lucy, who 
had flitted around him like some sylph of the woods. Though 
rustic and uneducated, he beheld in her charms which surpassed 
those of the city belle. And what most touched the soul of Mr. 
Simpson was, that just ere he departed, while standing alone in the 
passage of the humble dwelling, the sweet little unsophisticated 
Lucy, after gazing at him with indescribable tenderness, came for- 
ward, fondly placing her arms around his neck, and with that vol- 
uptuous impulse of soul which none but woman knows pressed her 
blooming lips to his, in one fond, long and last embrace. She had 
watched over him in his sufifering moments, and during the weary 
watchings of the night, had learned to love him. Poor girl, she 
had only learned to love at the moment of parting. She loved him 
with all her soul, and thoughtless of all propriety, she clung to him 
as the first object on which her heart's riches had been bestowed. 
Ah ! how severe must it have been to that young girl's heart to see 
the only object she had loved, bidding her farewell forever ! No 
doubt she is at this moment mourning over the recollection of his 
departure, for the whole story I am relating, but recently transpired. 

Mr. Simpson met with but few incidents worthy of notice, ere he 
arrived at the beautiful mansion which held the fair and fading 
Mary. Oh ! who can imagine the feelings, the mutual feelings, 
with which Mary and Mr. Simpson again gazed upon each other. 
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When Mr. Simpson entered the room, and he entered alone, the 
fair, though fading Mary, was lying on a couch. The book which 
she had been reading had fallen from her hand ; her unbound hair 
was scattered over her beautiful bosom, that was white as snow, and 
equally as pure ; she was gazing, as she often did upon the sun, as 
he veiled his glories behind the distant woodlands, and gently sunk 
into the bosom of the sea. *' Ah ! " she would say, when thus gaz- 
ing upon the setting sun, " I, too, will soon go down in peace to the 
grave, and like thee, bright sun, I shall rise again — I shall rise, 
never to set again.'' 

So seraphic did she appear in the sight of Mr. Simpson, that for 
a moment he stood transfixed. He gazed upon her as some supe- 
rior being that had strayed away from the bowers of Paradise. 
Though she was no longer the blooming and beautiful Mary that he 
had known in the days of her hopes and happiness, he thought her 
still more lovely, if possible, thus clad in the weeds of woe. There 
was an expression on her countenance which he could not describe, 
yet that expression to him had a charm, which all the roses of beauty 
could not have lent to her lovely cheek. So absorbed in thought 
was she, that she saw him not, and he stood gazing upon her fixed 
eye, so beautifur in its gaze, and upon her pale cheek, from which 
all flowers had faded but the lily. 

"Ah! " he exclaimed mentally "what a pity that so sweet, so 
lovely a girl, should be sacrificed without a shadow of cause — that 
one so gentle, so faultless, should be thus made the victim of 
unwonted persecution." While he was thus reflecting, Mary recov- 
ered from her reverie ; her melting and melancholy eye met that of 
her old acquaintance. 

Mr. Simpson at any time would have rushed to her assistance, but 
now, when he knew that she was afflicted, who can describe the 
feelings with which he flew to grasp her sweet little hand ? As 
soon as Mary turned her melancholy gaze towards him, he advanced 
and took her hand. 
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*'0h! Mary/* said he, "I am sorry to see you look so sad," 
and as he spoke, he could not refrain from turning away and shed- 
ding a tear over the sorrowful countenance of one whom he had 
known in the hey-dey of her bloom and beauty. 

" Do not weep for me, my friend," she cried, " I fear not death, 
and indeed, I long for the quietude of the grave, where no evil 
report can harm me more." 

She spoke these words with such a touching tone, with such a 
pathos, that her cousin Julia fell upon her bosom, and burst into 
tears. Every one in the room caught the infection, and, by sympa- 
thy, in a little while all were weeping. During this touching scene, 
little Kate, a girl about six years old, clambered up on the bed, and 
throwing her dear little arms around Mary's neck, said — '* Don't 
cry, dear cousin Mary, little Kate will love you, if nobody else will ; 
don't cry, cousin Mary, little Kate will love you." 

This act of the sweet little creature only added fuel to the flame, 
and a burst of sorrow was heard all over the room. The dying 
Mary clasped the affectionate little creature to her bosom, and kissed 
her again and again, and little did Kate think that her cousin Mary 
would never kiss her again. She never did ; though circumstances 
alone prevented it, for Mary lived for some days afterwards. 

When Mr. Simpson came to her bed-side, the only regret she ex- 
pressed was, that she was to die away from her parents, and away 
from Henry, whom she loved dearly, and that he would think she 
had proved recreant to her vow, or had treated him with that cold- 
ness which is foreign to the nature of woman. 

" Oh ! my friend," she exclaimed, ** when I am dead and laid in 
my silent grave, and you return to that once happy home, where I 
was so happy^ tell poor Henry, who has loved me so much, that I 
did not forget him in the hour of death. Tell him that I loved him 
to the last — that the last prayer that lingered on my lips was breathed 
for him ; and oh ! tell him that the poor heart-broken Mary, if pos- 
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sibky will love him when this heart/' and she laid her hand upon 
her heart, '* shall have ceased to beat forever." 

That night the unhappy Mary complained of pain in the left 
breast, in the region of the heart, and the next day her cheek which 
had hitherto been pale as death, now bloomed with the hectic of 
consumption. Yes, the consuming fire had lit up the cheek which, 
in happier days, was adorned with roses of beauty. Oh ! who could 
look upon the dear girl, thus dying with a broken heart, and not 
weep at her early — her untimely fall ? 

'^ Dear cousin Julia," she would say, as she fixed her fading eye 
upon her, '* I can never weep any more. Oh 1 be careful that your 
good name is never assailed as mine has wantonly been, for you see 
before you the ruin that slander has made. I was innocent, I was 
happy, and should now have been the wife of my dear Henry, had 
not some ungenerous tongue breathed pollution on my good name. 
Oh ! Julia, dear cousin Julia, it is hard to die so young, and to die 
under a charge of which I am totally innocent! But, perhaps, 
when I am dead, and laid in my grave, the heart that has wronged 
me may relent, and shed as bitter tears of sorrow as those which 
have so often poured down my poor, pale, fading cheek. But, dear 
Julia, I can never, never weep any more ! The tide of life is ebbing 
fast, and this heart, which has at last broken, will soon cease to beat. 
Oh 1 Julia kiss me once more, ere the shadows of death have hidden 
you from my eyes forever ! I feel that I am dying, and I am happy 
thus to die in the conscious triumph of virtue." 

" Would to God that he who inflicted all my misery could now 
behold all the ruin he has made, and see how fearlessly a virtuous 
heart can die. Oh ! Henry, my beloved, my betrothed, my heart 
bleeds for you — yes, the bleeding heart is verified — she was right, the 
funeral procession will soon follow.'* The imhappy Mary, overcome 
by the intensity of her feelings, stretched her j&ir form upon the bed, 
covered her face with her hands, and while all in the room were 
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drowned in tears of heart-felt sorrow, remained for some time in 
perfect silence. 

For some time Mary went to her couch and reclined a while, oc- 
casionally through the day, but the hour soon came when she was 
to lie down and rise no more ; so rapidly was the anguish at her 
heart sapping the very fountain of life. Mr. Simpson found that it 
would be vain for him to attempt to convey the lovely fading flower 
to her native garden, though anxious hearts were beating to see her 
restored to their sight. 

Poor unhappy Mary, the gloomy cloud of sorrow had so long 
hung over her that she had ceased to smile. Yet even now, in her 
dying moments, there was a power in her charms which was scarcely 
surpassed when she was in the brilliant bloom of her beauty. Hectic 
fever gave a flush to her cheek, which increased in intensity every 
day, and there was an unearthly light in her charming eye that 
seemed to pierce the beholder's soul. Mr. Simpson gazed upon her 
with feelings which not even a TuUy's tongue could describe. It 
was a beautiful morning when he entered the drawing-room, and 
beheld Mary sitting, as usual, at the window, gazing upon the rising 
sun and the autumnal woods. 

** Ah ! " said he, as he took her sweet little hand, " how happy I 
would be if I could only convey you to those friends who this very 
hour, no doubt, are thinking of you, and longing for your return." 

"My dear, dear friend," returned the dying Mary, *'I feel the 
evidence here," and she laid her hand upon her heart which was 
beating with tumultuous emotion, *' that I shall never see another 
sunset." 

Mr. Simpson started from his chair, on which he had sunk by 
the side of Mary, and walked the floor rapidly. The thought 
startled him that death should be so loudly knocking at a heart, in 
which so many of the glorious virtues of woman were enshrined. 

" Oh I " thought he, ''how can I behold so lovely a creature in 
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the grasp of death ? I could stand before my fellow-man with an 
instrument of death in my hand, in defence of the unhappy girl ; 
but I have not the fortitude to see her die.** 

Thus did he muse to himself, and at one moment was just ready 
to order his horse and depart. But he did not, for he was destined 
to behold the beautiful Mary in the last expiring pangs of dissolving 
nature. 

During the day Mary grew much worse — her hand was ever 
pressed upon her heart, and she declared with a calm countenance 
that what had been said of broken hearts was true ; for that she was 
as conscious of the pangs she felt when her own broke, as she had 
ever been of a pain in her head or breast. Many persons suppose 
that a broken heart is a mere poetical fiction, but I have been assured 
by more than one, that it is a reality, literally speaking. 

About ten of the clock, poor Mary went with a steady step to her 
couch, and calmly lying down, said to all who were gazing on her 
with piteous eyes, *' Farewell, dear friends, the sufferings of poor 
persecuted Mary are almost over. I shall never rise from this couch 
again, and the next sun, when he sets, will gild the grave of poor 
heart-broken, persecuted Mary.*' 

At these words, uttered in such a touching tone, every one in the 
room shed tears. Julia sobbed aloud, and the dear little Kate, 
whose heart was not deficient in feeling, ran weeping to the arms of 
the dying Mary. They clung in one long, fond embrace. The 
physicians perceived, when they entered, that there was no hope. 
When the gentle Julia pressed them to tell her there was longer life 
for Mary, they shook their heads with that ominous meaning which 
at once puts an end to all fond anticipations. 

From hour to hour Mary declined, till the energies of life's last 
lingering hold were nearly dissolved. She stretched herself in her 
loose white robe upon the couch, and told them that she would 
never rise again. Mr. Simpson was so affected that he could not 
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speak a word, and he sat and gazed upon her with inexpressible 
sorrow. 

''Mr. Simpson/' said Mary, ''death has put his cold hand upon 
me, and as I feel that ere many hours I shall sleep in his embrace, 
I will tell you all that I wish you to convey to my dear parents and 
friends. Tell them, Mr. Simpson, that I am innocent. Oh ! yes, 
assure them that with my dying breath I declared my innocence. 
You know not my feelings, Mr. Simpson, and no doubt you think I 
will recover — but no, the shaft is in my heart, that has made a 
wound never to be healed. Oh ! tell Henry, poor Henry, that I 
loved him in death, and would have fulfilled my vow of marriage, 
had not the breath of defamation fallen on my fair fame. I could 
not, no, I could not give my fading form to his arms, after the 
imputation of shame had fallen upon it. But tell him that Mary is 
gone to the grave with an unstained heart, and that her heart beat 
for him to the last moment of her existence. Bear to my parents 
and friends the assiurance that the heart-broken Mary feared not 
death, but died as all innocent hearts should die, with perfect 
calmness. 

" Tell those who have struck the cruel blow, that they have mur- 
dered poor Mary — but tell them again and again, that with her 
dying breath she forgave them — ^and oh ! tell them that she died 
triumphant in virtue." 

As she uttered these words, she took the hand of Julia, and by 
her assistance attempted to embrace her, but the effort was in vain. 
Putting her hand upon her heart, as she had so often done, she said 
in a mournful tone — " It is almost over, dear Julia. When yon sun 
shall have set, poor broken-hearted Mary will be pale and lifeless 
before you. And Mr. Simpson, when you thus look upon me, 
wrapped in the white shroud, remember what the heart-broken 
Mary has told you, that she never erred ; that her virtue was tri- 
umphant in death. Yes, Mr. Simpson, give a dying girl your 
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handy for I know you are a man of honor, and you will feel for 
one whose bosom has ever been unstained/' 

Mr. Simpson was so overcome by his feelings that he knew not 
what to say. Mary kept her dying eyes steadfastly fixed upon him 
and said : — 

" I cannot, no, I cannot say all that I wish to say to you.'* 

Her friends hastily gathered around her, and the dying girl, now 
gasping for breath, pressed every hand as it was presented to her, 
and said in an almost inaudible voice, '^ Farewell forever. I am 
not afraid of death, for I die with a pure and virtuous heart. Fare- 
well, dear, absent Henry, forev — " 

Death stopped the last syllable upon her tongue. She gently 
fell back into the arms of Julia, and on her bosom died. Thus 
perished the beautiful, the lovely Mary Mandeville — perished in the 
early bloom of womanhood, a victim to the slander of some merci- 
less tongue, the victim of a broken heart. Alas 1 the fortune-teller's 
story had proven true, and the funeral procession was soon to close 
the sad prophecy. Never, perhaps, did human tears flow so freely 
as when the sweet girl, the broken-hearted Mary, was encased in her 
coffin, and was conveyed to the silent city of the dead. Many a 
heart melted in sympathy, that had stood by the graves of others 
unmoved ; for when they heard the melancholy sound of the clods 
falling upon her coffin, the most desolate and mournful sound that 
ever falls upon the human ear, they thought of the beautiful being 
there deposited forever. They thought of her former gaiety and 
happiness, of her sweet smile, her heaven-lighted eye, of her blighted 
peace, of her blasted hopes, of her broken heart, and how she 
perished in the bright morning of her existence, when her young 
soul was full of love and hope, and they wept over the grave of the 
poor unhappy Mary. But, sweet girl, she sleeps in peace. That 
dazzling eye, which could once awaken feeling by a single glance, 
is closed — those lips, which had often lighted up with a smile, and 
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on which bloomed the sweet roses of youth, and from whiqh fell the 
bewitching accents of love, were sealed by the icy finger of death, 
that heart, that gentle innocent heart that so oflen throbbed with 
the tenderest emotions of our nature, had ceased to pulsate forever. 

Oh ! gentle reader, if you have ever stood by the grave of departed 
beauty, you can realize the feelings of Mr. Simpson, when he heard 
the clods falling upon the coffin of poor, dear, sweet, innocent 
Mary. But the grave — the grave covers all human woes and all 
ambition. The sun was just setting when the grave of the unhappy 
Mary was filled up, and the mourning concourse turned to leave the 
hallowed spot. Ah I how sad it is to think that she, so lovely, and 
so well calculated to adorn society, was but a short time ago one of 
the most charming of her sex ! Now, where is Mary? Pale in 
death, she lies in the grave, and the setting sun casts his last rays 
upon the lovely spot where she rests. 

' Oh ! you who have sighed, or shed a tear over the sad story of 
Mary's wrongs and ruin, remember that a single word of defamation 
may make a wound that can never be healed. Remember that words 
lightly spoken may blast reputation and cause a heart to break that 
never conceived a wrong. May my readers remember poor heart- 
broken Mary, who died triumphant in virtue, and hug to their 
hearts that jewel without which woman is nothing. 

Note. — The author of the foul slander that cost a young and 
lovely woman her life, and her friends the happiness of her society, 
made the confession upon his death-bed, and died in all the horrors 
of remorse. 
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ONO-KEO-CO; OR, THE BANDIT OF THE BRANDYWINE. 

*' Let them blast me now ! 
I stir not — ^tremble not ! these rocky shores, 
Whose date o'erawes tradition, gird the home 
Of a great race of kings, along whose line 
The eager mind lives aching, through the darkness 
Of ages else unstoried, till its shapes 
Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port, 
And, frowning in the uncertain dawn of time, 
Strike awe, as powers who ruled an elder world, 
In mute obedience." — Tragedy of Ion, 

It was at that eventful period of the world when, driven by op- 
pression, the pilgrims of Europe were seeking a home in the mighty 
wilderness of the Western World, that this story commences. I say 
eventful, for never, since the foundation of the world, has there been 
a period so eventful as that in which this continent was discovered 
and settled, whether we view it in respect to commerce, science, 
invention, or general discovery. The dark days of Gothic and 
Vandal barbarity were passing away, and the world was emerging 
from the gloom that was produced by their long reign of tyranny 
and oppression, during which the chains of despotism had rattled on 
the mind, as well as the limbs, of liberty. The same century that 
gave this mighty continent to civilized men, also gave to the world 
the great and glorious art of printing, the fountain of light, the Hood- 
gate of knowledge, at which Socrates, Plato, and all the glorious 
philosophers of Greece, would stand astonished, could they rise from 
the tombs of oriental genius. 

The discovery of this continent produced a great jubilee in the 
family of nations, for thereby was brought to light a nation of red 
men, long lost, and the language of prophecy was fulfilled — " I will 
give thee the heathen for an inheritance," and " the desert shall 
blossom like the rose.'* The sons of civilization have proven too 
strong for the benighted wanderers of the wilderness ; the forest has 
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disappeared before the axe of the pioneer ; cities have sprung up, as 
if by magic^ on the banks of rivers, and the white sails of commerce 
have banished the bark canoes of the Indians. Truly has the desert 
blossomed like the rose. 

But the reader must be informed that this story does not com- 
mence at the era of the discovery of this country, but during the first 
settlement of the State of Delaware. It begins at a time when not 
only the forest of Delaware echoed the war-whoop and yell, but 
when the whole country swarmed with the dusky forms of the de- 
scendants of the lost tribes of Israel. This country then was a great 
Indian Empire ; but where now are the immense hosts that then 
assembled in battle array ? Where are the myriads that made the 
mighty swamps of Sussex and the banks of the Brandywine echo the 
war-whoop ? Where are they who gathered at the council-fire and 
mingled in the war-dance ? Ay, where are the tall, straight, graceftil 
warriors who wooed their dusky damsels in the beautifiil bowers of 
the rock-embattled Brandywine? They are gone like the leaves 
that fell upon its swift waters. The tide of civilization has rolled 
over them, and a remnant only remains of the once proud and 
numerous tribe of the Delawares. 

It was on a dreary day in the month of December that a party of 
emigrants landed at Lewistown, in the Colony of Delaware, then 
called Hoarkill, and prepared to strike into the wilderness, to rear a 
home far away from the land that contained the ashes of their ances- 
tors and all the fond, endearing recollections of childhood. Heroic 
hearts were theirs, thus to go forth into a wild wilderness, among a 
fierce and warlike people, to whom the merciful precepts of the 
Gospel had never been taught, but who were prone by natiure to 
revenge the slightest wrong, whether real or imaginary. 

Among that band of adventurers were English, Dutch and Swedes, 
who, from different vessels, had landed at Lewistown as a starting- 
point. Nicholas Brabant was chosen the leader, who, on account 
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of his fearless and determined spirit, acquired the appellation of Old 
Nick. His wife was a beautiful English woman, who had acquired 
from him a daring, fearless spirit. She had belonged to a high and 
distinguished family in England, and had been educated in all the 
accomplishments, as well as the solid acquirements, of that age. She 
had, by some unaccountable magic, like that possessed by Othello, 
fallen in love with Nick, who was then her father's footman, and, 
having eloped with him, was repudiated or disowned. With that 
devotion which belongs to woman, she resolved to share his fortune, 
whatever it might be ; and when, by persecution, he made up his 
mind to Hy from England, she resolved to forsake her native land 
and those who had forsaken her, and go with him to the wilds of 
America, to dwell among the dark-browed children of the forest. 

Thrown by a storm on Cape Henlopen, they landed, and Nick 
made up his mind to try the dangers of the deep no further, but to 
push immediately into the forests, and become the lord of a little 
empire. To this all the emigrants then at Lewistown agreed, and 
the whole party, accordingly, set out on their journey into the 
dense woods that then lined the shores of the Delaware, beset by 
many difficulties and dangers. 

Save the beautiful and accomplished wife of Nicholas Brabant, 
there was none of the party closely connected with him but one, and 
that was one of the most lovely children that ever blessed a father's 
heart. Lelia, the little daughter, was extremely beautiful, the very 
transcript of the mother ; and when I describe the one, you have 
the exact portrait of the other. Lelia had arrived at that most 
interesting and attractive period in childhood, when she was just 
beginning to prattle and run about, and it was the joy of the father, 
when the party stopped for refreshment, to amuse himself with his 
child, as she ran about the forest, or climed his knee, 

" To slyly steal a kiss." 

Her features were of the Grecian mould ; her nose in nearly a 
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straight line from the forehead ; her h'ps full and red ; a high broad 
forehead ; her chin beautiflilly moulded ; her complexion waxy and 
rosy; her face oval; her teeth small, even and white, and her 
auburn hair falling, in clustering curls, like grapes of gold on her 
neck and bosom, that were smooth as marble and white as alabaster. 
With this varying description of her beauty, I may add, that her 
form was slender and graceful, but her eye — heavens ! no language 
is adequate to its delineation — the painter's pencil would fail to 
portray it ! Like that of her mother, it was hazel, and had in it an 
expression of voluptuous softness, a melancholy glance, a melting 
tenderness, a je ne sots quai, that is irresistibly touching to the 
beholder. 

Nicholas devotedly loved his wife ; not only as other men do, 
for the return of her affection, but he loved her in gratitude, that 
she had over-stepped the barriers of aristocratic life, and stooped to 
the humble station of a footman. His child, Lelia, he absolutely 
worshiped. She was the little angel of his idolatry, and never did 
a Hindoo bow with more devotion to Vishnu, than did he to Lelia. 
It was the intention of Mrs. Brabant to educate her child herself, 
as indeed she would be likely to find no other teacher in the wilds 
of Delaware. 

The party, headed by Brabant, moved onward, through the 
forests along the Delaware Bay, which have disappeared before the 
axe, and where cultivated fields are now seen. None of the party 
were accustomed to such scenes, and, of course, knew not the many 
dangers that surrounded them. 

Wearied with their long day's march, in the midst of a snow 
storm, they halted on the borders of a swamp ; built their fires, and 
commenced preparing their frugal meal. That having been pre- 
pared and dispatched, they made arrangements for sleep, and, after 
a time, all were snugly stretched for repose. The distant howling 
of wild beasts for a considerable time kept them awake, but at 
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length finding that they came no nearer, one after another fell away 
into the arms of Morpheus, notwithstanding the fact, that the cold, 
cheerless blast was roaring among the pines with a melancholy 
sound, and the snow was falling fast around them. 

Just as the day was about to dawn, when the flames of their fires 
no longer glared on the gloom of the surrounding forest, Nicholas 
was awakened by a grappling, as if some person were feeling and 
endeavoring to awaken him. He partly threw of! the bed-clothes of 
blankets, with which he had enveloped his head, and merciful 
Heaven ! he was greeted by the gaze of a pair of the most awfiil 
flaming red eyes he had ever beheld. A large, black, shaggy, 
demon-like creature, had succeeded in getting his paws around the 
body of his darling child, and was raising her so gently from her 
resting place, that she had not been awakened. But at this mo- 
ment Mrs. Brabant awoke, and seeing her child in the arms of an 
enormous bear, she gave one wild shriek that wrung in many an 
echo through the gloomy forest. Neither the father or mother had 
ever seen a bear, and it appeared as a demon of the wilderness, in 
the act of carrying off their idolized daughter. 

It is well known that the bear, like the boa constrictor, destroys 
its prey by hugging or squeezing until life becomes extinct ; but, 
ere the ferocious animal had time to do this, the affrightened, though 
fearless father, leaped to his feet, and grappled with the monster. 
His gun was his first thought, but then he might shoot his child, for 
the bear pertinaciously refused to give up his hold, until Nick grap- 
pled with him, and they together rolled down the hill. At length, 
having relinquished his hold upon the child, the bear rose up with 
him, until he stood upon his hind legs, in which position the battle 
continued. Bruin, being one of the largest of the species, was, 
when erect, as tall as his antagonist, and much larger in the body. 
Before the sleepers had arisen, the bear would have overpowered 
Nick, had not his wife ran to his assistance with two knives. 
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one of which she gave to her husband, while with the other she 
stabbed the animal in the breast. This, at first, only rendered him 
more furious, and he must have inevitably proved the victor, had 
she not dealt him a well-aimed blow just behind the fore leg, which 
reached his heart, and he fell dead at their feet. 

" You have saved my life, my dear wife," exclaimed Brabrant, as 
he clasped her to his bloody bosom. 

"And you have saved that of our darling child," returned she. 
" But oh ! see, you are wounded — the blood is pouring from your 
bosom. Oh ! mercy, you are wounded ! " 

Nick was indeed wounded. The claws of the animal had severed 
a small blood vessel, but his wife soon staunched it, and they all went 
to work to skin the bear, and make a feast of the flesh. 

After the feast they journeyed on through the immense swamps 
and forests of Sussex, occasionally encountering an Indian hunter, 
but nothing occurred, until night, worthy of record. At night they 
encamped near the borders of another great swamp, in which they 
lost one of the stoutest and most useful of the party. In search of 
some long cedar poles, he wandered into the swamp alone, until he 
lost his reckoning, and night setting in, he was unable to find his 
way out. In the darkness of the night they could hear his cries, 
but could not go to him or render him any assistance ; for had they 
gone into the swamp they would have been lost, so thick was the 
darkness and so interminable the swamp. They heard his cries 
the greater part of the night ; but as morning approached, his voice 
became fainter and fainter, until it ceased. Had he traveled 
but in one direction, he might have found his way out, by his 
tracks in the snow ; but he had gone in so many directions, that he 
was bewildered. 

The next day they found him dead at the foot of a tree, around 
which he had run to keep himself warm, but the weather being very 
cold, he perished before the morning dawned. 
17 
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The next day they arrived at a spot where they resolved to settle, 
on account of there being a number of civilized people there, who had 
just arrived, and who would stand as a bulwark against the Indians. 

Nick built him a cabin^ and his example was followed by the 
other men of the party. Mrs. Brabrant now devoted herself to the 
education of her daughter, and the Indians, excited by curiosity, 
came to see her teach her child. But they soon became afraid of 
her, and declared her to be a witch, she having amused them by 
reading and writing. She wrote upon a piece of paper what the 
Indians, through an interpreter told her, and then bade them take 
it to her husband, who was in the woods, and he would know what 
they had said. Upon his taking the paper and reading aloud their 
thoughts, they fell down, yelled, and declared her to be a witch. They 
could not conceive how the piece of paper could tell to him what 
they had thought and said. From that time they became fearful of 
her, and shunned her if she approached them. 

But although her immediate neighbors shunned her, the story of 
her supernatural powers spread through the country, and called vast 
numbers of the denizens of the forest to her cabin. With the 
minutest curiosity, yet with apparent stoic indifference, they ex- 
amined her pen and paper, for they conceived that there must be 
some species of magic in them, while, at the same time, they be- 
lieved that she was endowed by the Great Spirit with supernatural 
powers, thus to express and convey on paper their own thoughts to 
a distant person. 

Wawtawbrand, a brave young Chief, came from what is called 
Mispillion Neck, near where Milford now stands, attended by a 
host of warriors, to witness the wonderful incantations of the pale- 
faced squaw, sent by the Great Spirit to enlighten the Indians. Had 
not this notion taken possession of their minds, the life of Mrs. 
Brabant would have been in danger, for they would have destroyed 
her as a witch. 
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Wawtawbrand, who determined that there should be no collusion, 
dispatched some Indians, with Nick, to a distance in the woods, 
where he could not possibly hear what was said, and then commu- 
nicated hb thoughts to Mrs. Brabant, who wrote them on a paper. 
This paper he cautiously took into his own hands, evidently betray- 
ing a superstitious dread of it. Attended by numbers who were as 
curious as he, he repaired to Nicholas, who had not moved from 
his station in the woods. With a calm countenance, yet with a mind 
full of wonder, he handed the mysterious oracular paper to Nick, 
who immediately read aloud the thoughts of Wawtawbrand, which 
thoughts were, that the Great Spirit would never delegate such 
powers to mortal man, and that there must be some imposition in 
the matter ; but that if Nick could then tell them what he had said 
to his wife, he would believe there was no cheat. 

Though the Indians seldom betray any expression of astonish- 
ment when witnessing any exhibition calculated to excite wonder in 
the mind, he could not hide his emotions, and his followers fell 
down in adoration before Brabant and his wife. 

When Wawtawbrand presented the paper to Brabant, he placed 
his ear near it to hear what it said ; but finding that it did not 
speak, he was still more puzzled. He could not conceive how the 
little crooked marks, the letters, could convey to Nick a knowledge 
of his thoughts. Still more were they astonished, when they were 
told that little Lelia could be taught to do the same. 

Mrs. Brabant called the Indians around her, and asked them if 
they wished to see themselves. On being answered in the affirma- 
tive, she produced a mirror, or looking-glass, and placed it before 
the chief first. Every motion he made was repeated by the reflec- 
tion, or by the other Wawtawbrand, as he called it. Many of the 
warriors, who feared not death on the battle-field, trembled with a 
superstitious terror as they gazed upon their reflected persons, for 
they could not account for it in any other way than by ascribing it 
to the power of the Great Spirit. 
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By these means, Brabant and his wife acquired an ascendancy 
over the Indians. They believed them to be inspired with the 
power of the Great Spirit, and feared to offend them. They did 
not feel thus towards the rest of the party, for it was not long before 
one was murdered, and the threat was made to exterminate the 
whole number, save Brabant and his family. 

The Indians being numerous, this threat would have been carried 
into execution, but for an ingenious subterfuge. A vessel, from 
Amsterdam, had been stranded on the shore of the Delaware Bay, 
on board of which was a cannon, an eighteen pounder, with a vast 
quantity of powder and shot, intended for the other colonists 
further up. 

At this time a wanderer came into the settlement, who immedi- 
ately suggested the idea of bringing the gun on shore, by means of 
which they could keep the Indians in awe and subjection. This 
man, who gave the name of Lander, was recognized by some of the 
Indians, who had seen him on the Brandywine, and they vowed 
vengeance against him for having killed, as they alleged, one of their 
tribe. 

Lander called himself a Swede, although he looked more like a 
half-blooded Indian. With assistance, after incredible toil. Lander 
managed to get the gun on shore, and, when vast numbers of In- 
dians assembled around it, he told them it was the Great Spirit, and 
would speak whenever the Indians did anything wrong. 

It was not long before another of the party was murdered, but it 
could not be discovered who did the deed. The cannon was loaded 
and fired, to prove that they had done wrong. At the thundering 
sound, they yelled and fell down before it, owning that it must be 
the Great Spirit, for nothing hmnan could speak so loud. 

They then charged the cannon with shot, and bade them take 
hold of the rope, in front of the gun, and that it would punish the 
guilty. The fatal match was applied; a tremendous roar rolled 
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along the shore and reverberated through the forest^ while numbers 
fell bleeding and writhing in death agonies. 

By this means great numbers were slaughtered, and so great was 
their superstitious terror, that they feared to disobey the order to 
take hold of the rope, being assured that the Great Spirit would 
punish none but the guilty. Those whom Lander and the colonists 
dreaded most were placed near the cannon, that they might cer- 
tainly be blown to atoms. Those who were put at the further end 
of the rope and were not killed, were pronounced good Indians 
whom the Great Spirit loved. 

That part of Sussex County, where the poor Indians were thus 
exterminated, is now called Slaughter Neck, in memory of the event 
which I have narrated. The reader is assured that this part of my 
story is not fabulous, but is a part of the unwritten history of Dela- 
ware which has been handed down by tradition, as Strabo informs 
us the history of the creation was, by a Chaldean Shepherd. I have 
wandered in the woods of Slaughter Neck, which lies not many 
miles below Milford, and is bounded by the Delaware Bay on the 
east ; I have noticed some memorials of Indian life, and have stood 
upon the spot where the children of the forest fell down and wor- 
shiped the cannon. 

We are informed by tradition that had it not been by such super- 
stitious influences, the Indians would have destroyed every settlement 
the pale faces made. 

Nicholas Brabant was, in the meantime, clearing the forest, and 
making fences around his farm. His wife was forgetting the polished 
circles of society, in which she had shone in England, while engaged 
in the education of her daughter, who was growing up surpassingly 
beautiful. She was indeed a sylph ; her cheeks bloomed with the 
roses of health, while at the same time she was delicate and graceful. 
She was the Diana of the woods, and many a strippling warrior 
looked upon her with greedy eyes, while in her girlhood ; but she 
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deigned not to notice them. While old Nick was laying the foun- 
dation of wealth, he rejoiced in the possession of such a daughter, 
his only child, save an illegitimate son in England. 

But, alas ! how mutable is all human happiness ! In the moment 
in which we may promise ourselves years of ecstatic bliss, the irrevo- 
cable blow of sorrow may come. 

"Lander,*' said Nick one day, when he entered his cabin weary 
with toil, "why in the world do you not marry and become a 
happier man ! ' * 

"But would it increase my happiness? '' inquired Lander. 

" O, vastly. In the first place, you would have those with you 
who would sympathize in your joys and sorrows. In the second 
place, you would have a motive for exertion and toil, and, when 
weary, would have the satisfaction of knowing that you were con- 
tributing to the happiness of those who are dearer than life. In the 
third place, you would have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
would live, when dead, in the existence of your children, and not 
become extinct, as the last of your race, like a poor old comfortless 
bachelor." 

" True, Nick, but my happiness is not so easily destroyed as yours. 
I stand alone, and nothing extraneous can render me miserable, 
while the death of your wife or child may blast you." 

" That is very true ; but, on the contrary, my happiness is exqui- 
site. The very thought, that I am now making a paradise for those 
in whom I shall live hereafter cheers me amazingly, while I am toil- 
ing from day to day. You have no motive but bare self, and labor 
becomes irksome." 

At this moment Mrs. Brabant rushed into the cabin, wringing her 
hands, and exclaiming in piteous accents, 

" Oh God ! she is lost !— lost 1— lost I Fly, oh Fly ! ' '— 

"What is the matter, for Heaven's sake?" inquired Nick, as he 
leaped from his seat and seized his gun. 
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" Our daughter, oh 1 our daughter, poor Lelia is gone — ^gone — 
gone." I saw an Indian seize her, and bear her away. 

As Nick rushed from the cabin, followed by Lander, Mrs. Brabant 
swooned, and fell upon the floor. 

" See how easily your happiness can be destroyed/' said Lander, 
but Nick heard him not, so desperate was he at the loss of his daugh- 
ter. His imploring cries and imprecations were pitiable, while the 
woods wrung with the name of Lelia. Like one distracted, he ran 
first one way and then in another direction ; but the stalwart Indian, 
with Lelia, in his arms, was gone. He stopped, he raved, and rent 
his garments ; and then falling on the ground, gave vent to a burst 
of grief that the distant woods echoed back. 

When the sudden deluge of distress had been thrown from his 
heart by a child-like gush of tears, he returned to his cabin, to pre- 
pare for pursuit. Mrs. Brabant had recovered from her swoon, and 
was the very impersonation of despair. She was wringing her hands 
0^ in agony and crying, 

'* Oh ! Lelia, my child ! my child I Shall I ever again behold my 
poor Lelia, my darling daughter? " 

Lander appeared to sympathize deeply in their distress, and offered 
to accompany Nick, in the pursuit of the fugitive, who had carried 
off his daughter. After having armed himself, he departed, attended 
by Lander, and a few intrepid warriors, who were the followers of 
Lander, and who had come with him into the settlement. 

As the day declined, Mrs. Brabant became anxious for the return 
of her husband, and wandered far through the forest in the hope of 
meeting him, and of beholding her beautiful Lelia. It was at that 
interesting period of the year when Autumn clothes the forest in all 
the beautiful hues of the rainbow ; and he who, even at the present 
day, has not traveled through the immense swamps of Sussex in 
October and November, has never witnessed Nature arrayed in her 
most gaudy attire. Amid those vast swamps are trees of almost every 
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species, the leaves of which, when touched by frost, change from 
their original color, to golden, azure, purple, crimson, and indeed 
all the hues refracted by the prism. The eye is dazzled by thpir 
magnificent dyes, amid which, contrasting beautifully with the purple 
of the persimmon, and the crimson and golden tints of other trees, 
rise in stately grandeur the tall pine and cedar, with their eternal 
green. Gorgeous and glorious beyond description do the swamps 
of Sussex appear in Autumn. 

But the sublimity of nature had now no charms for her, whose 
mind, refined in the schools of England, was peculiarly adapted to 
the enjoyment of all that was beautiful, or grand, or glorious. Grief 
paralyzed her powers of perception and appreciation, and obliterated^ 
for the time, her taste for the magnificent and mighty works of the 
Deity. When grief takes possession of the mind it can dwell with 
composure only on its sorrows. 

The splendid scenery around her, the gorgeous hues of the glori- 
ous landscape, had no charms for her now, and she returned to her 
cabin dejected and disconsolate. The soul of her soul was gone, 
and imagination was busy in picturing the fate that awaited her 
Lelia. Oh I ye who are the parents of a beautiful darling daughter, 
just about to burst into the bloom and beauty of womanhood ; ye 
alone can fancy, ye alone can appreciate the agonizing, the heart- 
rending feelings and thoughts of the bereaved father and mother. 
Fancy to yourselves that your daughter, beautiful as Venus and 
lovely as Hebe, is carried suddenly away from your habitation, 
without a moment's warning, by an Indian — fancy that you may 
never behold her again — fancy her fate in the future, and you may, 
in some degree, realize the horrors, the grief, the agony, the sus- 
pense, into which the parents of Lelia were thrown. 

It was the hour of Indian devotion. The sun, in all his brilliant 
glory, was just sinking behind the vast woodlands in the West, 
throwing his last lingering rays over the golden and crimson leaves 
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of the forest, which, in the distance glowed like a mighty flood of 
flame, and the Indians, on their knees, with their faces to the set- 
ting sun, were offering up their orisons to the Great Spirit. But she 
heeded them not. She retired to the solitude of her own cabin, and 
gave up her soul to despair and unavailing grief. All night did she 
listen for the footsteps of her returning husband, but he came not. 
When the morning blast stirred the leaves of the forest she started 
up, imagining she heard the voices of her beloved husband and the 
beautiful Lelia ; but alas I they came not. 

Aurora, '' fair Goddess of the morn," unbarred the golden gates 
of day, and extinguished the twinkling lamps that hung in the great 
hall of heaven ; and Sol appeared in his brilliant chariot to drive 
round the world again ; but neither Brabant nor his followers re- 
turned. The day wore away, and the next morning came, and still 
they returned not. 

"Oh I God of Heaven," she exclaimed, in the fervent language 
of grief, " is it not enough to lose my darling child, but must I also 
be deprived of my husband and be left desolate and alone ? Oh, 
God ! avert the last, if I am irrevocably doomed to lose my 
daughter." 

Thus, did she continue to exclaim, and wring her hands in par- 
oxysms of woe, until that sleep, to which grief is conducive, over- 
powered her, and stretched on a buffalo hide she wandered nine 
hours in the realms of Morpheus, her mind filled with hideous dreams 
of the murder of her husband, and the far worse fate of her daughter. 
She beheld her Lelia struggling in the arms of a young Indian war- 
rior ; stretching her arms in despair and imploring help ; and start- 
ing from her sleep, she wept and slept again. Anon the bug-bears 
of her brain came again, and she saw her husband fighting for her 
child — she saw him grapple with the Indian, whose scalping-knife 
glittered in her gaze — a moment more and she saw it plunged into 
his heart, and saw the smoking gore as it gushed from the wound. 
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She beheld his expiring struggles^ and his dying groans rung on her 
ear. Starting, with a wild shriek of anguish, she awoke. 

Great indeed, as the reader may suppose, was the grief of Mrs. 
Brabant at the loss of her husband and daughter. She knew not 
whether they had been murdered or carried into captivity, and her 
fancy was busy in picturing a thousand horrors. She resolved, how- 
ever, to go in pursuit of her husband, and to find him or perish in 
the attempt. With this view she gathered all she had of value, and 
wrapping herself in skins, which the Indians had a peculiar art in 
dressing, she dashed into the interminable forest, then consisting of 
gigantic trees that had braved the storms of centuries, and was soon 
lost in its gloom. 

It is necessary to inform the reader, that the Indians, who occu- 
pied the lower part of the State of Delaware, were called the Nan- 
ticoke Tribe, a branch of the great Lenni Lenape, afterwards called 
the Delaware Tribe, in honor of Lord De La War, from whom the 
State derives its name. Many great tribes sprang from the Lenni 
Lenapes, which signifies the original people, and which was divided 
into three tribes, the Turkey, Turtle and the Monsey or Wolf. 
Their possessions extended from the Potomac to the Hudson River^ 
and though now dwindled to a handful, they at one time became so 
numerous that they gave origin to between thirty and forty tribes. 
Though these three tribes were subdivided into a great number 
of tribes, which had their separate chiefs, they always acted 
as one people in great emergencies. The Delaware Bay was the 
centre of their possessions. Tradition informs us, that the Lenni 
Lenape, or Delaware tribe, emigrated with the Five Nations from 
beyond the Mississippi, and that they expelled the original inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country. 

Poor children of the forest ! They are gone, as if their feet had 
never trodden where our towns and farmhouses now stand. We are 
informed that the last of the Nanticoke Indians left Delaware, from 
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near the town of Laurel, Sussex County, about the year 1748. I 
have seen the spot, near that town, where a vast number of Indian 
bones were disinterred, there having been a graveyard there. 

No one knew whether Mrs. Brabant had gone to Hoarkill, now 
called Lewistown, or whether she had gone North, among the Lenni 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, who were numerous along the Brandy- 
wine. 

We shall now return to the beautiful Lelia Brabant, who had been 
carried off at the instigation of Lander, who intended to make her 
his own captive, he having fallen in love with her peerless charms. 
But the Indian, who had been employed by the bandit. Lander, 
took another direction with the lovely captive, and instead of con- 
veying her to the home of the Canai Indians, on the Susquehanna, he 
carried her to the Lenni Lenape, whom we shall hereafter call the Del- 
aware Indians, well knowing that the present of so beautiful a captive 
would win him many favors. Nor was he deceived. The chief, 
though an old man, was enraptured with her charms, and the great 
warrior, statesman and moralist, the great and good Tamenend, was 
so delighted to behold her, that he begged the honor of giving her 
a name, which was granted, it being customary when a captive was 
brought in, to give an Indian name. She was called by the good 
Tamenend, Ono-keo-co, the Flower of the Forest ; and the chief, 
whose name was Kankinaw, ordered a great feast to celebrate the 
occasion. 

Lelia, whom we shall now call Ono-keo-co, plead with prayers 
and tears to be restored to her parents, from whom she had been 
rudely torn ; but the good Tamenend used all the powers of elo- 
quence added to the kindness of the chief, to wean her from her 
grief; but time, that great healer of the bleeding heart, could alone 
dry her tears, and restore her to composure. 

The day for the feast arrived, and Ono-keo-co was arrayed in 
gorgeous robes decked and adorned with all the gaudy trappings 
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that the chief could purchase of the pale faces, a settlement of 
whom had been made on the Christiana. Her symmetrical form 
was encased in a short frock of gay embroidered stuff, and large 
pantelets of silk, somewhat a la Turque, the bottoms of which were 
adorned with rich beads and ribbands. Her small, delicate feet 
were encased with beautiful moccasins, made of skins, and decked 
with beads, in the forms of flowers ; while her beautiful head, which 
was covered with clustering curls, was brilliant with ornaments, from 
which the most beautiful feathers rose, and drooped gracefully 
over her finely moulded forehead. She looked, indeed, like a 
princess, and the Indians, in their enthusiasm, danced round her, 
and gave way to the most extravagant and fantastic expressions of 
joy. Never had they beheld so lovely a being, and the young 
squaws felt abashed at her beauty, and jealous of the power of her 
charms, for they saw the young and most handsome warriors gather 
around her in admiration. First one would approach and touch her, 
and then another, and then burst into screams of delight, while 
they fell and rolled upon the ground. The joy of an Indian must 
be great, thus to be thrown into ecstacies, for he is grave, even to 
sadness, in his usual deportment. 

The village in which Kankinaw, the chief, resided, was about 
a mile up the Brandywine; but the feast was to be celebrated at a 
spot, a little below where the Brandjrwine bridge now stands, then 
covered with whortleberry bushes. Many of the pale faces left their 
settlement in Christiana to see the pageant, which they knew 
would be a gaudy one, from the great number of trinkets and gay 
stuffs which the Indians had bought of them. 

The sun was just rising in all his dazzling glory over the vast 
woods of Jersey, when the hollow sound of the drum, an instru- 
ment used by the Indians, was heard far up the Brandywine ; and 
as the pageant approached nearer, the mingled sounds of voices 
were heard faintly. The Brandywine at that season was swollen, 
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and the tide came down with a rapid sweep. It was not long before 
the splendid panorama burst, in dazzling beauty, on the eyes of the 
beholders. Not even Cleopatra came in greater pomp down the 
river Cydnus to meet Mark Antony, than did Ono-keo-co in the 
foremost canoe, attended by Kankinaw and the great Tamenend. 
The pageant consisted of one hundred canoes, beautifully built of 
bark, the different parts of which were dyed of different brilliant 
colors, and lined with skins, the fur of which was of the most daz- 
zling white. They came in one unbroken line, single file, as In- 
dians always march when going to battle. The sight was brilliant 
and beautiful, as they swept gracefully down the Brandywine, the 
Indians dressed in different fantastic costumes, as though they were 
going to a masquerade. Every paddle in the long line moved at 
the same moment, and all struck the water at the same time. In 
the front canoe stood the beautiful Ono-keo-co, Kankinaw sup- 
porting her on the right, and the great statesman and warrior, Tam- 
enend, on the left. The woods, on both sides of the Brandywine, 
were filled with gazing Indians, who, at every pause in the song 
sung by the party, raised a shout, for it is a matter of strict 
etiquette with them never to interrupt those who are speaking or 
singing. 

When the long line of canoes arrived at the landing place, they 
all came on shore to spend the day in feasting and joy. Ono-keo- 
co was conducted to a kind of throne and bower, made of green 
branches and covered with wild flowers. The eyes of the young 
warriors followed her wherever she moved, and the hearts of the 
young squaws throbbed with envy and jealousy. The whole party 
were seated in a circle, the centre of which was the throne of 
Ono-keo-co, and the wise, the amiable Tamenend, whose memory 
to this day is sacred among the Delaware and other tribes, com- 
menced an address to Mannitto, the Great Spirit, thanking him for 
the gift of an angel (Ono-keo-co) and imploring him that they 
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might spend the day in peace and joy, and return better and happier 
than they came. 

Every eye was fixed upon the sage while he spoke, and the most 
profound silence prevailed until he concluded. Then commenced 
the dance around Ono-keo-co, whose young heart almost forgot the 
poignancy of her griefs in the adoration that was paid her. One of 
the old squaws sat on the outside of the circle, keeping up a con- 
tinual thumming on a kind of drum, the only instrument of music 
used by the Indians in their dances. The white people of the 
Chrbtiana settlement were pleased as they gazed on the fantastic 
costumes of the Delawares, whose faces were painted in the most 
grotesque and, to them, comical manner, though to the Indians 
such painting was the very acme of beauty. 

The face and cheeks of Ono-keo-co needed no such adornment, 
for her cheeks and lips rivaled the rose, and her complexion looked, 
in its transparent softness, like wax which has been purified and 
bleached to the greatest degree. The old chief, Kankinaw, whose 
face was painted in stripes of red and blue, with here and there a 
spot of green, was highly delighted during the dance, and frequently 
ran to embrace Ono-keo-co, on whom he bestowed the endearing 
epithet of daughter. 

The eye of the not less shrewd than amiable Tamenend detected 
in the conduct of one of the chief's sons, a young warrior of great 
promise, a newly-awakened passion for the beautiful, the idolized 
Ono-keo-co. His name was Neomock, in pronouncing which the 
emphasis is laid upon the third letter, o. He sat aloof from the 
joyous assemblage, moody and silent, with his eyes ever and anon 
riveted on the angelic face of Ono-keo-co, while an occasional sigh 
broke from his manly bosom. Though the lovely object of his ado- 
ration had been but a short time among the tribe, yet he had reason 
to believe that his brother, Photobrand, had conceived a passion 
for her, and it was on this account that he sighed, for his brother 
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was a brave^ daring young warrior, impetuous in his^character and 
headstrong in his disposition, yet into whose soul the sage, Tamen- 
end, had instilled the highest, holiest principles of honor, and the 
nicest sense of justice. Gay, vivacious and talkative, the passion of 
love did not influence him, as it did his brother. In the heart of 
Neomock it swallowed up every other feeling, rendering him 
thoughtful, abstracted and moody, while it seemed, as it softened 
the heart of Photobrand, to give him new life, and make him in 
love with everything but a rival, and that he never had. 

While the party were spending the day with feasting and merri- 
ment, Neomock sat smoking his calumet in silence, thinking moodily 
of the new passion awakened in his heart, and shuddering at the 
fancied consequences that might follow a rivalry in the affections 
of the beautiful Ono-keo-co. He knew that if his surmises were 
true, that if Photobrand had formed a devoted attachment, he would 
never relinquish the object of his love but with his life. Jealousy is 
the very shadow of love, and the one is the proof of the existence, 
as well as the degree, of the other, and hence Neomock ardently 
hoped his belief that his brother loved her was but the phantom of 
jealousy conjured up in his own mind. 

While he thus sat gazing upon the beautiful creature whose power 
over him was increasing every hour, he beheld Photobrand approach 
Ono-keo-co, to take her small white hand in his, and with all the 
pomp and pride of a chief, lead her to the dance. The fires of hell 
that moment burnt upon the altar of his heart. He never before 
had such feelings. His dark, scowling, though handsome eye, 
flashed with the flame of jealousy, and the strong warrior, who|had 
never quailed in the battle-field, trembled. He arose, rapidly paced 
the ground, while he endeavored to avert his eyes, but in vain, for 
they were drawn to the dancers with a mysterious spell, as great as 
that which impels the bird to the serpent, or the needle to the 
magnet. The good Tamenend, though not seeming to do so. 
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watched him, as the power of contending passions rent his soul. 
He saw that his heart was writhing in agony, for the lightning of his 
stormy soul gleamed fearfully on his face, and Tamenend, who pos- 
sessed so great a knowledge of human nature that the Indians 
believed him to be inspired by the Great Spirit, shuddered at the 
consequences, which he plainly foresaw would follow if the two 
brothers should become rivals in the affections of Ono-keo-co. 
They were both fiery, and impatient of opposition as well as of 
restraint, and if the one should triumph over the other in winning 
the heart of Ono-keo-co, he knew that the rejected one would re- 
venge his wounded feelings, perhaps in a brother's blood. He, 
therefore, with that goodness for which he was famed, feigned an 
ignorance of the affair and kept silent on the subject even to the 
chief, well-knowing that to expose the matter, would hasten what- 
ever catastrophe was to follow. The chief, who was more dull in 
apprehension than the wise Tamenend, had not noticed anything, 
beyond common gallantry, in the conduct of the two young war- 
riors, his sons, toward her whom he had adopted, and decked with 
the regalia of a princess. 

As the sun was sinking over the boundless woods in the west, the 
whole party repaired to their canoes, and, in the order they came, 
they returned up the Brandywine, singing the war-song which cele- 
brated the brave deeds of the tribe. As time wore away, so did the 
griefs of the young Ono-keo-co ; for the youthful mind cannot long 
remain weighed down with woe ; but, like the elastic bow let loose, 
will suddenly return to its former condition. The honors, and the 
adoration, too, which were paid to Ono-keo-co, who was indeed 
worshiped on account of her great beauty, would have intoxicated 
one much more advanced in years ; for, disguise it as we may, flat- 
tery is a sweet morsel to all, particularly when it comes in the shape 
of truth, and it is certainly the nearest road to woman's heart. Ono- 
keo-co became, everyday, more and more resigned to her fate; and, 
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as her smiles returned, like sunshine to her heart, she became more 
and more irresistibly lovely. Her beauty began to attract the young 
warriors of other tribes, who sought to win her smiles, but she re- 
mained insensible to the protestations of all, even to those of 
Neomock and Photobrand, though the latter fancied that he ap- 
peared more graceful in her sight than any other. 

Tamenend, without appearing to do so, watched the movements 
of them both, and observed an evident coldness in the manner of 
Neomock towards his brother. The old chief, entirely ignorant of 
what was going on, advised his eldest son, who at his death would 
become the chief of the tribe, to address Ono-keo-co, win her affec- 
tions, marry her, and raise up a brave race. He little knew, nor did 
Photobrand tell him, that he would at that moment have given his 
eyes for her, could he have had the power to behold her beauty^ 
after he gave them. 

Not long after the events I have narrated, Photobrand was stand- 
ing on a towering rock on the 6rand3rwine, idly gazing on the 
waters that rolled beneath him, when Neomock wandered to the 
same spot. 

"Well met, my gentle brother," said Photobrand gayly, "are 
you licking from your lips the honey stolen from the luscious lovely 
lips of the beautiful Ono-keo-co? ** 

"I do not stoop to so mean an act as to steal even a kiss," 
returned Neomock with a scowling look. 

" Why brother, you seem to be in an ill humor. What has 
crossed you? Has the beautiful Ono-keo-co repulsed your love? 
Come, confide your sorrows in this bosom that — '* 

"That has wronged me,*' exclaimed Neomock. 

" Wronged you, brother ! How have I wronged you? *' 

" You have basely wronged me by meanly stealing the affections 
of the beautiful Ono-keo-co, whom my soul idolizes. Can you 
deny it?" 
i8 
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" I deny having wronged you. I have, it is true, won the smiles 
of the fair creature ; but if she prefers me, there is surely no wrong 
in that, brother." 

'' Photobrand, look me in the face, and say that you never spoke 
evil of me to her." 

" I do say so boldly, and any other man than my brother, who 
dares to say so, shall feel this knife rankle in his heart," and he held 
the knife glittering in the gaze of Neomock. 

"Beware!" exclaimed Neomock, "how you tamper with the 
Great Bear, or he will squeeze your life out. Win her fairly, Pho- 
tobrand, and take her." 

** I scorn the deed of winning her in any other way, and if by 
honorable means you can transplant me, why, in the name of the 
jmighty Mannitto, take her, and not a sigh of mine shall ever disturb 
your repose." 

** I'll keep both an eye and ear upon you, Photobrand, and, mark 
me, if I catch you in any more mean tricks, revenge deep and 
dreadful shall be mine." 

"Brother Neomock, I disregard your threats — I fear you not. 
Your anger I pity, your vengeance I defy, your threats I despise. 
Jealousy has taken possession of your heart and robbed it of all its 
kindness. You were not always thus." 

" No, not when I had a brother, a generous brother, who was 
brave in war and honorable in peace ; but now, when that brother, 
lost to all honor, becomes a mean robber " 

"Forbear! Neomock," exclaimed Photobrand, seizing his bro- 
ther by the neck, " or, by the great Mannitto, my hands shall reek 
with a brother's blood." 

" Off, vile reptile ! " cried Neomock, as in a rage he seized his 
slender brother by the arm, and dashed him headlong down the 
rock into the water, yelling the word " Off! " till the forest echoed 
it back far and near. 
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Photobrand arose, bleeding profusely, and started up the hill in 
rage, to slay his brother ; but the memory of the gentle precepts 
which had been instilled into his mind by the noble-hearted Tamen- 
end, came upon his recollection, and he burst into tears and wept 
like a child. Tamenend came to the spot at the moment, and see- 
ing the blood streaming from his face, inquired the cause. On 
hearing that they had quarreled, though they both endeavored to 
hide from him the cause, he easily guessed it, and implored them to 
be friends, telling them that the same blood ran in their veins ; that 
they had both fed and been nursed upon the bosom of the same 
mother, and that the Great Spirit, frowning upon the quarrels of 
brothers, would never prosper them, or give them the honors of vic- 
tory on the field of battle. So powerful was his appeal, and so 
fondly and kindly did he press that they should be friends, repre- 
senting to them that the feuds of brothers are the most bitter and 
bloody of all feuds, that Photobrand offered his hand, which Neo- 
mock took, though it was evident there was still a bitterness in his 
heart. 

The bleeding from the nose of Photobrand was stopped, and they 
all returned to the wigwam, without the knowledge of their diffi- 
culty having reached the ears of the chief. Time passed on, and 
both secretly endeavored to win the heart of the charming 
Ono-keo-co; but it soon became apparent, by her actions, that 
Photobrand was the lord of her affections, while the society of Neo- 
mock became more and more disagreeable to her, which, for the 
sake of peace, she in vain endeavored to conceal. Neomock per- 
ceived that his brother was triumphing over him ; his soul brooded 
in darkness on revenge, and in the frequent broils that occurred, the 
real cause of them was made known to Kankinaw, the chief, by 
Tamenend, in the hope of his generous soul that the chief might 
have power to end them. 

The council-fire was lighted, and all the warriors and women were 
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assembled in solemn council, for the women among the Indians had 
a voice in matters of State, and who indeed have a greater interest, 
not to speak of sound judgment, in matters that concern the public 
welfare, than women ? Happy is that husband who takes council of 
his wife in things that greatly concern him ! 

As the Canai Indians, on the Potomac, had killed one of the 
Delawares, a year before, and the length of time that had elapsed 
had thrown them off their guard, it was agreed that a war should be 
commenced against them, which would accomplish two objects, that 
of doing away with the feuds between the brothers, and of revenging 
an injury. 

Accordingly, the great war kettle was put on the fire ; the war- 
song commenced, with dances ; the hatchet was sent to the villages 
and allies; and the most hideous bowlings rung incessantly, day and 
night, through the forests. The women added their cries to those 
of the men, in loud, wild lamentations for those who had formerly 
been slain in battle, and demanding that their places should be sup- 
plied by the captives taken from the enemy. 

The whole tribe was thus raised to the greatest fury, and all longed 
to imbrue their hands in blood. The war captain prepared the feast 
of dog's flesh, and as every one advanced to partake he received a 
billet, which was an agreement that they would be faithful to one 
another and obedient to their commander. None were forced to 
enter the ranks of war, but when they accepted this billet they were 
considered enlisted, and to flinch was death. 

^^j^All those who had enlisted thus for the war, had their faces 
blackened with charcoal, over which were painted stripes or streaks 
of Vermillion. Their hair was dressed in the most haggard and wild 
manner, into which were stuck feathers of various kinds. Their 
appearance, altogether, was exceedingly horrible and frightful. 

Before they set out on the march the chief began the war-song, 
which continued some time, when he raised his voice to the highest 
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pitch, and then suddenly began an address, in a very solemn man- 
ner, to the Great Spirit Mannitto. 

** I implore thee to crown our undertaking with triumph. I in- 
voke thee to take care of me and my tribe. I invoke all good and 
evil spirits, in the skies, on the earth and under the earth, to hurl 
destruction on our enemies and to return me and my brave warriors 
safely home." 

In this prayer all the warriors joined him. A tremendous shout 
rent the air when he had concluded, and acclamations rung loud and 
long along the rocky battlements of the Brandywine. The war- 
song and war-dance were again commenced by the chief, and the 
painted warriors, as they ran around him, rent the skies with their 
shouts, so long as he continued to dance. 

The day of their departure dawned. They took their leave of 
their friends and changed their clothes, and all their movables, in 
token of friendship. The women and female relatives went out 
some distance and awaited their approach. The chief, Kankinaw, 
then gave the word, and the gay warriors, dressed in their most 
gaudy garb and most showy ornaments, marched out, one after 
another in regular order, for they never moved in rank, as our sol- 
diers do. During this march the chief walked slowly before them, 
singing the death-song in the most mournful tones, while all the 
warriors observed the most profound and solemn silence. As soon 
as they approached the spot where the women had halted, they com- 
menced delivering them their finery, and putting on their most 
common clothes. This being done, a simultaneous burst of the war- 
whoop startled the beasts of the forest from their lair, and they went 
oflf at a quick pace, one after another, singing the war song. 

To Ono-keo-co this scene was not only new, but pleasing, because 
it was picturesque. She had now been so long estranged from her 
parents, and having been so young when rudely torn from them, the 
recollection of their tenderness was fading from her mind ; showing 
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the influence a few years have over youthful memory. Then she 
had been so kindly received in her new home by Kankinaw and the 
good Tamenend ; she had been so much worshiped by the tribe 
and so adored by Photobrand and his brother ; in short, her eyes 
having witnessed nothing but feasting and merriment on her account, 
it was not strange that she should learn to love them. Some of the 
young squaws were jealous of her powerful beauty ; but they feared, 
openly, to offer her any insult or injury, as they well knew that not 
only the chief and the amiable Tamenend, whose moral influence 
was great, would resent it, but that Photobrand would punish them 
severely. 

Ono-keo-co, though for a length of time she did not deign to 
listen to the protestations of Photobrand, was at last won by his de- 
voted and persevering efforts ; and indeed he was, though impetuous 
and impatient of restraint, a noble youth, who had so distinguished 
himself in war, that a chief of another tribe, whose son he had killed 
in battle, had offered as many bear and raccoon skins as twenty 
hunters could carry, to any bandit who would bring him to him 
dead or alive, the latter being preferred, as he wished to feast his 
eyes with his tortures. A bandit, among the Indians, was not 
strictly a robber ; but one who was employed to capture, by stealth 
and stratagem, a person of one tribe, who had killed one or done 
some egregious wrong to, and was under the ban of another tribe. 

When ELankinaw and his warriors arrived in the country of the 
Canai, all but the old men, women and children, were gone on a 
hunting expedition, and at the hour of midday they rushed on the 
village ; but the cries of the helpless falling upon the ears of Tamen- 
end, who was the war-captain, he gave order that not a hair of their 
heads should be touched. This was a mercy not extended to other 
tribes, and it was a touching scene to witness the gratitude of the 
old men and women. Tamenend shed tears, while he harangued 
the warriors on the godlike natiure of mercy. 
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After leaving the village, they discovered their enemies on their 
return, and instantly every warrior threw himself flat on his face 
among the withered leaves, the color of which their bodies were 
painted exactly to resemble. Unperceived by the Canai warriors 
and hunters, they suffered a part of them to pass unmolested, then 
rising a little, they took deliberate aim ; let fly a tempest of toma- 
hawks and arrows, yelling the awful war-cry, which was answered 
by the enemy, every one flew behind a tree. In this manner the 
contest continued for some time, when Photobrand, rushing from 
his covert, called on the warriors to follow him, which they did, and 
tomahawks flew fast, while the reeking scalps were torn from the 
heads of one another. Hand to hand they fought, while the trees 
were spattered with blood and brains that gushed when the hatchet 
sunk deep into the skull. 

At length the Delawares were triumphant, and, mad with fury, 
they bit the flesh, tore the scalps from the heads, and wallowed 
in the blood of the defeated Canai. From the village they took 
such prisoners as pleased them, and singing a song of triumph, they 
set out on their return to the Brandy wine. 

When the conquerors arrived at the spot occupied by the beautiful 
farm-house of Mr. Boyce, not far from the banks of the Brandy- 
wine, vast numbers of the tribe were assembled and seated on the 
hill, where the house now stands, and down the beautiful slope to 
the valley below. 

The war-captain, Tamenend, immediately waited on the head- 
men, and, in a suppressed voice, related every circumstance which 
had transpired during the expedition, giving a minute detail of their 
own loss, and that of the enemy. This being done, the public 
orator, Oonatonga, took his station on the brow of the hill, 
and, in a loud voice, proclaimed the whole to the people around 
and below. 

The voice of mourning then was heard throughout the vast assem- 
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blage ; every one who had* lost a friend in the battle, crying out in 
the most piteous tones of lamentation, and demanding a captive to 
supply the place of the deceased. Suddenly Oonatonga gave the 
signal, and in an instant all tears were wiped from the eyes of the 
mourners, and the sound of rejoicing was heard, while many gave 
way to a phrensy of joy, and the most extravagant expressions of 
triumph for the victory. 

The prisoners, in suspense, were trembling for their future fate. 
It was a custom to present a slave, or captive, to every wigwam that 
had lost a friend in the battle ; those to have the best whose loss 
had been the greatest. Accordingly, a captive was taken to the 
wigwam of every one who had lost a friend, and with him or her 
was given a belt of wampum. All the captives were received into 
the respective wigwams, to supply the place of, and to be treated 
as, the father, son or brother, who had been slain, except two, 
who threw away the belts of wampum with indignation, by which 
it was understood that these two captives were doomed to die by 
torture. One was a full-blooded Canai warrior, and the other, 
though painted, was supposed to be a half-blood, who was slender, 
and wasted away by grief or disease. The former was called Obando 
and the latter Omai. 

The death-song was now sung, and preparations made for the exe- 
cution of the two captives who were to die by slow torture. The 
victims knew not their fate until they beheld the scaffold and the 
stake, to which they were to be tied. Obando betrayed no sign of fear 
or grief, but Omai threw himself at the feet of Kankinaw, the Chief, 
and in the most piteous tones implored him to spare his life, as he 
had never wronged the tribe ; but Kankinaw informed him that it 
was the will of his owner and according to custom, and he must die; 
exhorting him to die bravely, to die as became a warrior, and not to 
beg for life like a woman. 

Weeping and lamenting his fate, Omai was placed near the scaf- 
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fold that he might witness the death agonies of Obando, who, after 
having composedly smoked the calumet, ascended with a firm step 
the scaffold, and without resistance, suffered himself to be tied to 
the stake, assuring the assembled multitude that he could bear 
any torture they could inflict, and with disdain daring them to the 
trial. 

The torture commenced, and while the executioners were piercing 
him with sharp instruments, he gave his soul to song, and broke 
forth in a strain, of which the following words will convey to the 
reader*s mind the meaning : 

Pierce on ye tonnentors, I spurn ye in pain, 
Ye shall never, no never, hear me complain ; 
Ye may tear, ye may torture ; no pity I crave, 
For ye never can conquer Obando the brave. 

Ye may cut, ye may carve, ye can't conquer my soul, 
The will of Obando ye cannot control. 
With faggots of flame ye may bum to the brain, 
But the son of Secomo shall never complain. 

I spurn you, tormentors, I scorn all your art, 

Ye hell-hounds, that thirst for the blood of my heart ; 

Bum on, while I curse ye — ^no pity I crave. 

For ye never can conquer Obando the brave. 

While the heroic captive was undergoing the excruciating tortures 
inflicted, he continued to sing, or laugh, in scorn at the impotent 
attempts of his enemies to subdue his spirit, and taunted them with 
ignorance of the modes of most severe torture. While he filled and 
smoked the pipe with the greatest apparent composure, he pointed 
out to them the parts of the body most sensitive, and described the 
means of causing the most exquisite torture. His body was now 
covered with blood, that trickled in a thousand streams from the 
punctures made by sharp instruments. Splinters of seasoned oak, 
were pushed under his nails and set on fire, while the assembly 
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looked on with delight, to see whether the victim writhed in his 
agony. 

All enjoyed the scene but the delicate Omai, who fainted at seeing 
the small faggots, stuck in the flesh of Obando, bum blisters, and at 
the thought that he was doomed to undergo similar tortures. 

Though Ono-keo-co had now been several years among the 
Indians and had become familiar with many of their cruel customs, 
for it does not require the youthful mind long to become so, her 
heart sickened at the scene before her, and she shuddered at the 
thought that she was to witness the agonies of another. She gazed 
upon the sad countenance of Omai, and pity was awakened in her 
bosom. She knew the power she had over the chief, as well as over 
Tamenend and Photobrand, but she started at the idea of opposing 
the will of the whole tribe, well knowing that Neomock would 
oppose anything which she might influence Photobrand to advo- 
cate, for the demon of jealousy and revenge was roused in his 
heart. 

The torture continued until Obando became blind and delirious, 
when he was untied and suffered to stagger about for the amusement 
of the spectators. Tired at length with the exhibition of human 
agony, one of the warriors, in mercy, put an end to his sufferings, 
burying his tomahawk in his brain. 

The heart of Ono-keo-co melted in pity for Omai, for he gazed 
upon her with an appealing eye, and she resolved to save him if 
possible. Influenced by Photobrand, she was that day dressed in 
her royal robe, her fiace painted, to please his taste ; and her auburn 
hair, which had been colored jet black by galls, adorned with the 
most gay and gaudy feathers. Her step was that of a princess. 

After pleading in vain for the life of Omai, she solicited that the 
execution of the captive might be postponed. In this, through the 
influence of Photobrand and Tamenend, she succeeded, though 
violently opposed by Neomock, who watched with the eyes of Argus, 
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the growing tenderness between his brother and the object of his 
soul's adoration. 

Omai was confined in a wigwam, still under the doom of torture, 
which had only been delayed to gratify Ono-keo-co. The indi- 
vidual, to whom Omai had been presented as a slave, and who had 
thrown away the belt of wampum, thereby dooming him to death, 
was the only person who had a right to save him, though sometimes 
the chief took the authority; and this person was prejudiced by 
Neomock, and induced to refuse granting the life of the victim. 

The torture of Obando took place at the time of the full moon, 
and the time fixed for the execution of Omai, was the change of the 
same moon. Every day Neomock loved One-keo-co more until his 
passion amounted almost to madness, though that passion did not 
grow upon what it fed, for every day he discovered that the mutual 
affection of Ono-keo-co and Photobrand became stronger. 

Omai supposed Ono-keo-co to be an Indian princess, from her 
always appearing before him painted in the manner of the squaws, 
and dressed in Indian costume. She visited the captive, in com- 
pany with Photobrand, every day, endeavoring to soothe his troubled 
spirit, for there was something in the soimd of Omai's voice, which 
was irresistibly touching to the soul of Ono-keo-co. There was a 
melancholy tenderness, a mournful sweetness, that came upon her 
ear like the echo of long buried bliss, revealing to her mind a vague 
recollection of something, she knew not what, as is the case with all 
persons at particular times. And when they conversed, and Omai 
told her, in tears, that he had had a daughter once, the idol of his 
soul, but who was, alas ! torn from his arms and carried into capti- 
vity, Ono-keo-co could not refrain from weeping at the recollection 
of her own parents. 

Neomock who had learned to hate his brother with bitterness, on 
account of his possessing the love of Ono-keo-co, and who had 
studied in the solitude of the woods, the best means of triumphing 
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over Photobrand, and of forcing her to his own arms, suddenly 
approached the happy pair one day, and extended his hand in 
friendship, at the same time presenting the calumet of peace to Pho- 
tobrand. Astonished at this, Photobrand was delighted, and lis- 
tened with pleasure while Neomock expatiated on the beauties of 
brotherly love, and invited him and his betrothed, Ono-keo-co, to 
go with him, the next day, on an excursion of pleasure in his beau- 
tiful bark canoe. Photobrand, in frankness, informed his brother 
that he had honorably won the heart of the beautiful Ono-keo-co, 
and that his marriage would ere long be celebrated with great pomp. 
Though, at this intelligence, a cloud passed over the features of 
Neomock, he expressed pleasure, and wished that their lives might 
be long and happy, blessed with a race of brave warriors. 

Suspecting no treachery, Photobrand prepared to go, in company 
with his beloved, on the intended excursion. No sleep, that night, 
blessed the eyes of Neomock ; and he vowed in the darkness of his 
soul, that Ono-keo-co should never be the bride of his brother ; 
that she should never wed any but himself. His passions were dark 
and stormy, and all night he writhed in the agonies of thought, like 
a victim at the stake. 

The next morning the sun rose bright and beautiful, and the 
three entered the bark canoe, on the bank of the Brandywine; 
while their friends, in great numbers, had departed on a short hunt- 
ing expedition. With a forced gaiety, Neomock entertained them 
with a long harangue, until the canoe had passed down, below 
where the Brandywine bridge now stands, and finding they were 
in deep water, he then addressed Photobrand in the following lan- 
guage, while his dark eyes flashed with the fires of hell. 

"Brother, I now speak to you. I wish you to listen. You 
knew I loved Ono-keo-co first. Why did you meanly steal her from 
me like a wolf? " 

Photobrand, at the last words, sprang upon his feet. 
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*' Hear me brother," continued Neomock. **It is ill manners 
to interrupt me. You must give her up to me or die. You cannot 
swim. I give you a short time to consider.' ' 

Photobrand stood amazed, unable to speak, while Ono-keo co 
clung to him with a convulsive grasp. Neither of them could swim^ 
Photobrand being seized with cramp whenever he entered the 
water. Neomock, too, was by far the more powerful man, as Pho- 
tobrand had been satisfied of, when his brother threw him down 
the rock. There was but one paddle in the canoe, Neomock hav- 
ing carefully removed everything that might be used as a weapon. 

"Have you consented, brother, to relinquish the beloved of my 
heart ? * ' inquired Neomock, with the scowl of a demon. As he 
spoke, he stooped, and drew forth, from the bottom of the canoe, a 
small plug, that let in the water in a stream not larger than a gimlet. 

"Behold, brother, you have but a short time to make up your 
mind. Consent that she shall be mine, or perish." 

The canoe was now approaching the Delaware River, and Ono- 
keo-co, seeing that the water must soon sink the canoe, screamed 
with affright, but no one heard her cry. Neomock stood gazing 
upon Photobrand with demoniac triumph, while the latter returned 
the glance with proud defiance ; but when he saw the water rising 
in the canoe, and thought that he must perish in the waves with 
Ono-keo-co, if his brother's demand were not granted, his fortitude 
faltered ; he shuddered^ and looked at Ono-keo-co to read her 
determination in her coimtenance. For the sake of her life, he 
begged her to consent to be the wife of Neomock ; while for him- 
self, he was resolved to perish rather than accede to the demand of 
his brother. Death, to him, was preferable to the loss of Ono- 
keo-co, yet rather than that she should perish, he was willing she 
should yield. 

"Quick!" exclaimed Neomock, "the canoe will soon sink. 
Will you give her to me, to save your life, brother ? " 
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" No," cried Photobrand with a voice of thunder. 

To the astonishment of Photobrand, when Neomock put the ques- 
tion to Ono-keo-co, whether to save her life she would forsake Pho- 
tobrand and become his wife, she exclaimed, with the same emphatic 
firmness, 

" No, I will perish first. Do your worst, ungrateful man ; we will 
die in each other's arms. Never will I be the wife of him I cannot 
love, or who thus meanly takes the advantage of his brother." 

Neomock gritted his teeth in rage, at thus finding his plan foiled. 
The canoe was now fast filling with water, and as Photobrand gazed 
upon the tearful eyes of Ono-keo-co, who stood wringing her hands 
in despair, his soul was roused to madness, and, forgetting the gen- 
tle precepts of the sage Tamenend, he rushed suddenly and furiously 
upon his brother, and ere he had time to prepare himself for defence, 
hurled him into the water. But as Neomock was dashed into the 
waves on the one side, Ono-keo-co was thrown overboard on the 
other. Her dress buoyed her up for a while, but what could Photo- 
brand do ! He could not swim ; the only paddle on board of the 
canoe was in the hands of Neomock when thrown overboard, and 
the tide was bearing the canoe away from the drowning object of 
his idolatry. With imploring shrieks for help, he saw her throwing 
her arms in the air, and he was tempted to leap into the water and 
perish with her. As her clothes became saturated with water, she 
began to sink. Knowing not what to do, the bewildered Photo- 
brand ran from one end of the canoe to the other, while the distance 
between him and the being he adored, increased. Luckily, Neo- 
mock, incommoded by the paddle, had relinquished it, and it was 
passing down the tide. But, alas ! the canoe was passing equally as 
fast ; but, while despairing at blasted hope, the canoe drifted against 
a pole, which some of the Indians has fastened in the bed of the 
river and hope revived. Fearful that Ono-keo-co would drown ere 
he could fly to her assistance, he exerted his strength to the utmost, 
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and succeeded in pulling up the pole. As he turned his eye to see 
whether she had sunk, he beheld Neomock swimming towards her, 
to force from her the pledge that she would be his wife, or leave her 
to her fate. 

Madness now seized the soul of Photobrand, and, with the energy 
which desperation gives, he pushed towards the spot. So soon as 
Neomock discovered the approach of his brother, he turned and 
struck lustily for the other shore, convinced that he was not now a 
match for Photobrand. Ono-keo-co was sinking the second time, 
when her betrothed husband seized her by her long hair and rescued 
her from a watery grave. He lifted her insensible form into the 
canoe ; and while he gazed into her pale face, from which the paint 
had been washed, the far off forests rang with his agonizing cry of 
despair. 

As the boat touched the shore, she sank. Life was not quite ex- 
tinct in the heart of Ono-keo-co, and in the course of an hour she 
revived. The canoe was then bailed ; the hole in the bottom stopped 
and they returned up the Brandy wine; while Neomock had wandered 
off into the impenetrable thickets, that then covered the land which 
is now in meadow. He did not make his appearance for some 
days, well knowing that the anger of the chief would soon wear 
away. 

When he did return, it was in smiles, pretending that what had 
happened was intended as a mere freak, to frighten his brother and 
his plighted bride. When Ono-keo-co arrived, the hunters had not 
returned, and she went to the wigwam in which the captive was 
confined. No sooner did she enter than the captive gazed for a mo- 
ment on her face, from which the paint had been washed, and then 
exclaimed in the wild delirium of her joy : 

" Oh, God ! it must be — it is my child — my Lelia ! " 

Omai, though weak from grief, sprang forward to embrace her, 
but finding that Ono-keo-co was startled, she said : 
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" Do you not know — Oh, Lelia ! my beloved and lost — do you 
not know your own dear mother in disguise? *' 

Ono-keo-co awoke as from a dream. She could not be mistaken 
in that voice. It had awakened her sympathy before, and now, 
being assured it was her long-lost mother who stood before her, she 
rushed in a transport of joy to her arms, and their tears were min- 
gled. But her vision of bliss was of short duration, for the horrid 
consciousness came upon her that that mother was doomed to die by 
torture. 

They both wept, while Mrs. Brabant related the hardships she had 
endured in pursuit of her husband ; that she had put on male attire 
to escape insult, and had been taken by the Canai Indians, from 
whom she had never found an opportunity to escape. Her being 
taken by the Delawares and doomed to death, was already known to 
her daughter. Her husband she had never found. 

Ono-keo-co now determined to save her, or perish with her. She 
communicated the secret to Photobrand, who readily promised to 
aid her in freeing her mother from the impending fate. When the 
hunters returned, the chief was informed of the fact ; he assembled 
a council, and Oonatonga, the orator, proclaimed it to the assembled 
multitude. A sympathy was at first felt, but the wily Neomock 
whispered it about that it was a trick of Ono-keo-co, aided by Pho- 
tobrand, to save the life of the victim ; and soon public opinion was 
turned, and the cry was that the victim should die. 

In distraction and despair, Ono-keo-co communicated the unhappy 
tidings to her mother that she had made the appeal in vain, and that 
death was her inevitable doom, unless some plan of escape could be 
devised. Neomock, like a malicious fiend, was ever watching, fearful 
that he would be debarred the pleasure of giving pain to her who had 
so scornfully refused to become his wife. 

Photobrand, on the other hand, resolved to assist Ono-keo-co in 
freeing her mother from the doom that awaited her, and as the day 
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of torture was near at hand, it was necessary that they should put 
into execution the plan of her escape as soon as possible, lest the 
opportunity might slip. 

Accordingly, every preparation was made; a canoe was con- 
cealed in the bushes, on the bank of the Brandywine, and a dress, 
belonging to Ono-keo-co, was in readiness, in which Mrs. Brabant 
was to be conveyed, in the darkness of the night, to the canoe. 

It was the dark of the moon, and the night was intensely dark. 
Photobrand, armed with a tomahawk, led Mrs. Brabant down the 
rocky bank of the Brandywine, every moment in danger of tumbling 
down the precipice. Suddenly torches glared upon the gloom of 
the night ; voices were heard and the clashing of knives. A des- 
perate fight ensued, and all was silent. 

The next day dawned ; it was discovered that the captive was 
gone, and the rocks, in the neighborhood, stained with blood. 
Neomock could nowhere be found. Vague rumors and suspicions 
were whispered, and some suspected that a fight had ensued between 
Neomock and Photobrand, and that the former had been slain, and 
the body concealed. The chief was inconsolable for the loss of 
Neomock, while Photobrand declared that he had not killed him. 
He was afraid to relate what had transpired the night before, as he 
would thereby betray the secret, that he had aided the escape of the 
captive. Great grief was expressed by the tribe for the loss of so 
brave a warrior, and it was resolved, by a solemn council assembled, 
that the Feast of the Dead should be celebrated, in commemoration 
of his death. 

The Feast of the Dead, or the Feast of Souls, was the most 
solemn and magnificent of all the customs of the Indians. As the 
body of Neomock was supposed to have been concealed, a mock 
corpse was made. This was annointed and painted, as if it had 
been the real body, and the women went about, lamenting the 
death of Neomock, with the most bitter cries and horrid bowlings, 
19 



Intenpcned with icnigSy in which the bnve deeds of the deceased 
were celebrated. The mock body was attended to the grave by 
great nambcrSy where, arrayed in the most smnptaoas habiliments, 
it was interred. By the side of the corpse were placed his toma- 
hawk, bow and axrowsy and all things he valued most ; and, with 
them, food to last him on his long journey. 

Then commenced the Feast of the Dead. AU who had been 
buried since the last Feast of the Dead, were disinterred, and 
brought forth from their graves to one spot Many were brought 
from a distance, and all exposed to the gaze of the multitude. It 
was a horrid scene for Ono-keo-co, and presented the various 
degrees of the ravages of time on the different dead bodies. They 
were dressed in the finest skins, and set up in groups ; some being 
mere riteletons, glaring with ghastly sockets; while others were 
just beginning to decay. Amid these solemn and hoiiific represen- 
tatives of the dead, they celebrated a variety of games, in the man- 
ner of the ancient Greeks and Romans, songs were sung, and dances 
performed. As an honor to the dead, they feasted in their presence, 
and all that remained of the feast, was thrown into the fire. With 
great pomp, the dead were then re-interred, and the great multitude 
returned to their homes, well pleased with the gorgeous, though 
ghastly exhibition of human frailty and folly. 

But here, gentle reader, in having described the strange, horrid, 
and cruel customs of the aborigines, suffer me to warn you not to 
impute their terrific and cruel conduct wholly and entirely to 
ignorance and superstition, nor to suppose that superstition is always 
the offspring of ignorance. Roll back the records of history, and 
it is apparent. When that splendid structure, the Coliseum of 
Rome, the crumbling columns of which are still standing, was 
first erected, the Roman people were considered the wisest in the 
world, not even excepting those of Greece, and were disseminating 
knowledge to the benighted nations around them. Yet in that 
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building more people assembled, at one time, to witness the contests 
between gladiators and wild beasts, than all the city of Rome now 
contains. They witnessed the fight of two gladiators, or of a gladi- 
ator and a wild beast, with delight ; they took sides in the contest, 
and shouted with applause as the one dealt the other a terrible blow, 
which was followed by a gush of blood, or as the wild beast tore 
the bowels from his quivering victim. Horrible exhibitions were 
there, yet that wisest people in the world looked on them with 
infinite pleasure, and saw a fellow being impaled alive, or torn to 
pieces by an infuriated lion, tiger, or bull, and applauded the 
triumph of the favored one, with as much sang froid as an Indian, 
when witnessing the heroic fortitude of the dying Obando. The 
Roman people, too, were as superstitious as the Indians of Delaware, 
as history will amply substantiate. They believed in augurs or 
fortune tellers, witchcraft, and "goblins damned." At the death 
of Caesar the ravens croaked in the chimneys, if they had any; 
strange omens were heard and seen, and the augur cried, " beware 
of the ides of March." 

But to resume our story. The chief, Kankinaw, gave orders that 
a search should be made, everywhere, for the body of his brave son 
Neomock. It was believed, by many, that Photobrand had slain 
him, in revenge, as a rival in the love of Ono-keo-co, and that the 
body had been given to the waves, or concealed among the innumer- 
able rocks, which were then piled up in awful grandeur on the steep 
banks of the Brandywine, the most of which have since been re- 
moved by the hands of civilized art and industry. 

But the body could nowhere be found, and the wise Tamenend 
concluded that, as Neomock had been the terror of the tribes with 
which the Delawares had waged war ; that, as a reward had been 
offered by the Canai chief, to any one who would take him dead or 
alive, he had been killed, and carried off as a prize. War, was 
therefore, meditated ; but, according to custom, it was determined 
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that some time should elapse, in order to lull suspicion, that they 
might pounce upon their enemy in an hour when he was least pre- 
pared for resistance. 

Photobrand, who really possessed a feeling heart, was sorry for 
the fate of his brother; though in his love for Ono-keo-co, the 
flower of the forest, he was now altogether unmolested. The old 
chief was still inconsolable. He had never had but two children, 
for it is a strange fact, but seldom mentioned by historians, that the 
Indians, unlike the civilized whites, are not prolific, seldom having 
more than two or three children, and scarcely ever giving birth to 
twins, which has been one of the grand causes that the race has de- 
clined, and is now rapidly fading away from the face of the earth. 
There is another idiosyncrasy or peculiarity in the Indians, but little 
known, and seldom mentioned by writers, which is, that they have 
no beards, like white men, which is one of the wise provisions of 
Nature, for in the forest they had no razors, no soap, no barbers. 
Thus, we see, that God adapts everything in Nature to its condition, 
object or end. Were they fruitful in bearing children, it is evident, 
that in their wild, wandering state, they could not properly take 
care of them. When we observe the adaptation of everything in 
the creation to its condition or circumstances, how can we deny the 
existence of a Superior Being ? Well might the poet exclaim : 

"An trnderoat astronomer is mad." 

But the evidence of a God is as plain and powerful in a plant as 
in a planet, in a worm as in a world. It is said that fish have 
recently been discovered in the waters of that immense subterranean 
world, the Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky, that have no eyes, organs 
of vision being useless in the darkness of the eternal night that 
reigns there. 

My dear reader will excuse my frequent episodes, or digressions, 
as they serve to illustrate the subject of my story. They contain the 
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philosophic cream of the contents, and marrow of the matter; being 
what sugar and cream are to a cup of coffee. 

Some time after the captive had escaped, and Neomock met his 
fate, a stout, athletic squaw wandered into the settlement of the 
Delawares, on the Brand3rwine, gayly adorned with beads and 
feathers, and painted in the most grotesque manner. At first, the 
practiced eye of the shrewd Tamenend thought he discovered in her 
a spy ; but, when questioned, she professed to be skilled in occult 
mysteries, and to have the power not only of prophecy, but of reveal- 
ing past transactions, which were to other eyes wrapped in the im- 
penetrable veil of obscurity. On having given some proofs of her 
supernatural powers, by unraveling some mysteries which they pro- 
pounded, not only Elankinaw and Tamenend felt an awe in her 
presence, but great numbers thronged around, and treated her with 
all the profound reverence that would be felt for an inspired being, 
sent among them by the Great Spirit. 

They were anxious to learn the name of the murderer of Neomock, 
which Kananka, the prophetess and fortune-teller, declared she 
could reveal ; but that, before she did so, all the persons present 
must enter a charmed circle, in the centre of which she herself 
would stand. She declared that when her incantation was complete, 
if they would all at the same time kneel with their fauces to the set- 
ting sun, the voice of Neomock would distinctly pronounce the 
name of his murderer, and would speak, in one word, the doom 
which the Great Spirit designed for him. 

Wonder and consternation were now strongly depicted on every 
countenance, for they implicitly believed that her mission was 
divine, for she had already told what none but one inspired by the 
Great Spirit could have known. 

A large circle was now drawn, and all present entered the charmed 
precincts, with feelings of awe and dread. Photobrand came to the 
spot at this moment, and, not having heard the preliminary dis- 
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course, refused to enter, which was thought strange, and convinced 
many that he was the murderer of his brother. 

Kananka the Sorceress, however, declared that it was not material 
that he should enter, as there were enough to witness the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the murderer. After having performed some 
mysterious rites, the Sorceress declared that the revelation had 
commenced, and if it was desired by the Chief, she would repeat it 
to the assembled multitude. The Chief expressed a desire to hear 
what was revealed, and Kananka commenced by asking — 

"Have you, great chief, a beautiful captive, called Ono-keo-co?** 

** We have," answered the chief, with a tremulous voice. 

"She has been the innocent cause of the murder of your son, and 
of all your grief." 

While the Sorceress spoke, the assembled Indians silently gazed 
upon one another in astonishment. 

" Your brave son, Neomock," continued Kananka, the Sorceress, 
" loved her, when his eyes first fell upon her, and she loved him j but 
Photobrand — have you a son named Photobrand ? " 

" He has," answered Tamanend, after a pause, for the chief was 
so overpowered by his feelings that he could not speak. 

" Well, your son, Photobrand, meanly stole away from Neomock 
the love of Ono-keo-co, and — " 

"It is false! by the great Mannitto," exclaimed Photobrand, 
while a shudder of horror at the sacrilege ran through the crowd. 

"I am inspired so to speak,'' said the mysterious Sorceress. 
"Nay, worse is that which is now revealed to me. Photobrand 
hated his brother, because he first loved the Flower of the Forest, 
and, not satisfied with the triumph of having stolen her affection, 
he cherished in his bosom the serpent of jealousy." 

"It is a base lie 1 " exclaimed Photobrand, while the multitude 
again shuddered, and a murmur was heard among the assembly. 

" Not satisfied with being jealous of his generous brother," con- 
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tinued the Sorceress, with imperturbable gravity, '* he attempted his 
life — yes, the life of his harmless, gentle brother." 

Enraged at this assertion, Photobrand nished at the Sorceress with 
all the wrath of an enraged tiger, when, to the astonishment of all, 
he seemed like a child in her grasp. She held him still for a 
moment, and then, lifting him with apparent ease, she pitched him 
outside of the enchanted circle. 

Astonished at this, the spectators, more than ever, were satbfied 
that Kananka was indeed a wonderful being, endowed with strange 
gifts, seeing that a woman could thus manage a man, as a man would 
a child. If they stood in awe of her before, they now feared her as 
a mysterious being, possessing mysterious powers, to resist whom or 
which was in the highest degree rashness and folly. 

£ven Photobrand, who looked on her as an impostor before, now 
felt a dread of her, as one to whom was given powers not delegated 
to common mortals, for nothing but proof could have persuaded 
him that a woman could have thus handled him. The revelation 
now continued. 

'' Now,'' said Kananka, '' I repeat that Photobrand attempted the 
life of his brother twice." While the Indians simultaneously turned 
their eyes upon Photobrand, a loud voice pronounced the name of 
Photobrand, and immediately after, the word " Death." All started 
at the sound, for they recognized the voice of Neomock, altogether 
unlike the shrill, fine, feminine voice of the Sorceress. Every eye 
was fixed upon Photobrand, who stood speechless, as if spell-bound, 
while Ono-keo-co wrung her hands, and protested his innocence of 
the crime ; well knowing that, if the tribe should be fully persuaded 
of his guilt, he would be doomed to death. 

The multitude became more and more convinced of the truth of 
what the Sorceress had professed, and, by a singular process of logic, 
were rapidly arriving at conclusions which strongly implicated the 
unhappy brother in the crime of murder. Condenmation was 
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openly pronounced by many against Photobrand ; but the enlarged 
mind of Tamenend, not altogether ignorant of jurisprudence, saw 
the unjust course which public opinion was taking, and delivered an 
address to the multitude, in which he pointed out the injustice of 
condemning a brave warrior without proof. He declared that they 
had not only to prove that Photobrand was guilty, but that Neomock 
was dead ; and, if dead, that he had been murdered. As much as 
we of the Anglo-Saxon race boast of having invented or given origin 
to the trial by jury, it appears that the early Indians were not totally 
ignorant of that glorious institution, for it appears that in difficult 
cases they appointed men, who acted both as witnesses and jurors, 
to decide the guilt of the prisoner. 

Had not Tamenend, however, represented the injustice of the 
matter, Photobrand would have been condemned instantery viva voce^ 
by the voice of the multitude, so much were the minds of the people 
influenced by the incantations, or mysterious declarations of Ka- 
nanka, the Sorceress. Superstition was powerful, but Tamenend 
stayed, in a measure, the overwhelming tide of indignation, which 
threatened to roll over Photobrand. It was, therefore, resolved, in 
solemn council, to have proof positive of the guilt of the accused, 
before he should be irrevocably doomed to destruction. 

" Can you prove," inquired Tamenend, who had been the teacher, 
and who was greatly attached to Photobrand, "that he killed 
Neomock?" 

"Yes," replied the Sorceress; *' there is proof." 

''Bring it then," commanded the chief, in tears; ''and, though 
Photobrand is my favorite son, he shall suffer death. I have said it 
in the presence of the Great Spirit — ^he shall die, if guilty.** 

Ono-keo-co screamed at these awful denunciatory words, but 
Photobrand heard them without betra3dng the least emotion, either 
in word or gesture, but calmly said : 

" If I am guilty, oh ! my father, I am ready and willing to die." 
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The noble bearing of Photobrand had entirely won the affections 
of Ono-keo-co, and she had yielded to him her whole soul. Beau- 
tiful and gentle, she was all that he could desire her to be, for, as 
Caesar desired his wife to be not only virtuous, but beyond sus- 
picion, her reputation was unspotted by even a breath. When 
painted and arrayed with gay beads and ribbands, and Photobrand, 
her lover, spared nothing that would deck and adorn her, she was 
truly a beautiful flower of the forest. 

Tamenend now made it obligatory on the Sorceress to bring forth 
not only one, but several witnesses, who were to declare, in the pres- 
ence of Mannitto, the Great Spirit, equivalent to the Christian oath, 
that Neomock was dead ; that he was murdered, and that Photo- 
brand was the murderer. This the Sorceress did not hesitate to 
promise to do. The chief declared that Photobrand should enjoy 
the kindness of all, and hold the same high distinction as a 
warrior, until it was fully proven that he was guilty, and then 
he should be stripped of all his honors; the scalps that graced 
his wigwam should be burnt ; and that he should die an ignominious 
death. 

Ono-keo-co clung to Photobrand, weeping and protesting his in- 
nocence, while he embraced the chief and Tamenend, declaring his 
innocence, and reiterating the assertion, that he would ever prefer 
death to dishonor, and again declaring his readiness to die by the 
most excruciating torments, if he were fairly proven guilty. 

The Sorceress departed, positively assuring the multitude that she 
could find, and bring forward, persons, who would declare that 
Photobrand killed his brother. Notwithstanding the lack of proof, 
the greater portion of the people believed that Photobrand had 
murdered Neomock ; and their belief in the supernatural powers of 
Kananka, nothing could shake. She must be gifted by the Great 
Spirit, said they, in their mode of reasoning, or how could she know 
of the loves of Photobrand and Ono-keo-co, and that, on her ac- 
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count, he had killed his brother ? thus taking it for granted that he 
really was the murderer. 

The Chief and Tamenend were deeply distressed, lest it should 
appear that Photobrand had slain his brother in a fit of jealousy, and 
that the former would thus be rendered childless. With aching 
hearts they awaited the return of the Sorceress ; and the danger 
which now surrounded Photobrand, increased the affliction of 
Ono-keo-co, until she seemed to idolize him, and to live only in his 
existence. With the devotion of woman, when she once loves, she 
gave up her whole soul to the object of her idolatry, and identified 
herself with everything that concerned him. She even resolved, in 
her own mind, that she would die with him, if, through stratagem 
and false evidence, the life of her lover should be sacrificed, for she 
could never retain the idea, for a moment, that he was guilty. She 
knew that Photobrand had loved his brother, and she well knew 
that his heart was alive to those generous impulses and feelings 
which would prompt him to any action, rather than that of imbru- 
ing his hands in a brother's blood. Her soul recoiled at the thought 
of imputing such a dark and dreadful crime to him, and she lived 
in the hope of seeing him rise triumphant over his enemies and their 
machinations. Photobrand had many enemies among the young 
warriors, as superior men ever have, even in a civilized and Chris- 
tian community. Envy gnawed, like the viper at the file. His 
superior endowments, fame, birth (for even the Indians had aristo- 
cratic notions), excited the envy of inferior men, and envy is the 
parent of hatred, and often of revenge, which gluts itself, or rather 
its own inferiority, by attempting to drag everything down to its 
own level. We may preach equality to the end of time, but the 
time will never come when all men shall be equal. We might as 
well look for equality among the stars, and expect to find the moon 
shining with the same brilliance as the sun. We might as well ex- 
pect the same qualities in iron, lead or copper, that are inherent in 
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gold. As gold is superior in its greater properties of ductility and 
malleability, so are some men superior to others in attributes, which 
can never be equaled by the inferior. Men can never be equal, 
only in natural rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness ; and this was all the equality that Thomas Jeffer- 
son intended to specify, in that magna charta, the Declaration 
of Independence. As soon will you find equality in a barrel of 
apples, a bushel of wheat, a field of com, or an orchard of trees ; as 
soon will you find equality in a herd of cattle or horses, a pen full 
of pigs, or a garden filled with flowers, as in the human family. 
The flowers of the field and the trees of the orchard are equal, 
as it regards their natural rights, or powers of enjo3ring the sunshine 
and showers, and of imbibing nourishment from the earth; but 
they are not equal in themselves. One is superior to another in its 
beauty, its size, its useful properties, and many other respects. So, 
in like manner, men are equal in their natiural rights ; but not in 
themselves. Some possess greater strength, greater minds ; are more 
useful to the community in which they live ; but the misfortune is, 
that they do not always rank as they deserve ; the most wise and 
most useful do not always stand the highest ; neither do the most 
virtuous. This arises from the fact that society is based on false 
principles. 

But to proceed. It was not long before Elananka, the Sorceress, 
returned, with several persons, curiously habited and painted, who, 
she pretended, were as deeply skilled in necromancy as herself, and 
who were present on the night that Neomock was murdered. 
Photobrand gazed silently upon them, and appeared to be unmoved, 
though he felt that his doom would be sealed if they testified 
against him, notwithstanding his innocence. The tears of Ono- 
keo-co fell fast, for she saw the danger to which her betrothed was 
exposed. So soon as it was rumored that Kananka, the Sorceress, 
had arrived, there was a great gathering of the people, from all 
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directions, to listen to the trial of Photobrand, for the murder of 
his brother. Curiosity was abroad, and gathered great numbers, 
some of whom sincerely hoped that he might be proven guilty. 
Oonatonga, the public orator, in the manner of the crier of our 
courts, proclaimed that the wise men of the tribe were assembled, 
and the Sorceress would proceed in what she had undertaken. 

A circle was drawn, into which none were admitted but those 
who were concerned in the proceedings. The wise men, or judges, 
were in one group, on one side of the circle ; the Sorceress and her 
witnesses in another; and the chief, *^Tamenend and Photobrand, 
in a third. Thus situated, the Sorceress commenced by giving a 
detailed history of the circumstance of Ono-keo-co being brought 
into the tribe as a captive; of her being adopted by the chief; of 
the influence of her beauty on the hearts of Photobrand and Neo- 
mock; and of the quarrels that ensued between the brothers, on 
account of the meanness of Photobrand, in stealing the affections 
of Ono-keo-co from Neomock, who had first loved her. She stated 
that Photobrand had estranged the heart of the beautiful flower of 
the forest from Neomock, by all manner of lying devices, and men- 
tioned several circumstances which had transpired, and which were 
unknown even to the chief. At this the crowd greatly marveled, 
for they could not conceive how she could have known that which 
was unknown, even to the chief, unless the Great Spirit had en- 
lightened her mind. 

* So much was Ono-keo-co distressed at the situation in which Pho- 
tobrand was placed, that she was not suflered to appear at the trial, 
but kept confined in the wigwam. The chief, who was devotedly 
attached to her, feared that the condemnation of Photobrand might 
come too suddenly upon her, and even he began now to believe 
that Photobrand would be proven guilty of the murder of his 
brother. 

The Sorceress had brought several men, and two women, to sub- 
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stantiate the guilt of the accused ; all of whom were painted in the 
manner of the Indians, save that these were painted in the most 
grotesque and ludicrous fashion. The first, who was called up to 
testify, represented himself to be a bandit, and stated that he had 
been employed by a chief of Canai Indians, to carry off Neomock 
alive, as he had killed in battle several relatives of the chief. He 
stated, that he, with others, had come to the Brandywine with the 
view of suddenly seizing Neomock, when alone, and if they failed 
in that, to steal into his wigwam, at the dead of night, to gag, bind, 
and carry him off. After watching some time in vain, they resolved, 
on one dark night, to enter his wigwam ; but just as they were steal- 
ing up the rocks, having come down the Brandywine in a canoe, 
they saw a torchlight gleaming in the woods, and concealed them- 
selves in the rocks to see who came. 

" We soon saw," said the narrator, ** that the bearer of the torch 
was Photobrand, and that he was conducting a woman down the 
steep bank, in the direction in which we were concealed. We con- 
tinued quiet, beneath the covert of a large rock, to watch the pro- 
ceedings. They passed but a few steps, when we heard other 
footsteps approaching, and venturing to look up, saw Neomock 
approaching. He mildly remonstrated with his brother, for having 
used him cruelly, when Photobrand placed the woman in the canoe, 
pushed it from the shore, and then furiously rushed upon his brother 
with uplifted tomahawk." 

" It is a lie," cried Photobrand, in a voice of thunder, and spring- 
ing upon his feet, he brandished his knife, but he was instantly 
seized and held while the narrator proceeded. 

*' Neomock, by a sudden leap, eluded the blow, and ran up the 
rocks a short distance, begging his brother not to imbrue his hands 
in a brother's blood, nor render it necessary for him to stain his 
hands with his." 

As the narrator related this, a sensation ran through the assembly, 
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and all eyes were turned in horror on Fhotobrand, who gritted his 
teeth with rage. 

''But/' continued the narrator, ''Photobrand rushed again upon 
his brother, who seized him in his arms, and after disarming him, 
nobly gave him his life, at the same time handing the knife to him. 
This, instead of subduing him, as you all know it would have done 
had he possessed a noble spirit, only rendered him more furious, 
and when Neomock saw that there was no generosity in him, and 
that he was determined to slay him, he resolved to stand in his own 
defence. 'Your blood be upon your own head,' said he, as Photo- 
brand came full tilt upon him again. They clung, fell, and rolled 
together down the hill into the water, the blood streaming from 
Neomock's wounds. By the light of the torch, which Photobrand 
had laid upon a rock near the shore, we could see them fighting, 
like dogs, in the water." 

A shudder ran through the assembly as the narrator continued : 

" Photobrand would have soon been overpowered, had he not 
cut an artery in the arm of Neomock, from the rapid bleeding of 
which he soon fainted. No sooner did he faint than Photobrand 
rose over him, and stabbed him to the heart three times, while the 
blood of a brother gushed into his face." 

A cry of horror arose from the multitude, at these words ; while 
Photobrand writhed, and wept with rage. 

" Go on, go on," cried several voices simultaneously. 

"No, no, it is enough," exclaimed the Chief, as he burst into 
tears, "I am childless in my old age." The good Tamenend 
bowed his head and wept with him for some time. 

All were now satisfied of the guilt of Photobrand, and many 
began to wonder whether Kankinaw would have the courage to put 
his own son to death. He had declared, in the presence of the 
Great Spirit, that he should die, if found guilty ; and now, in spite 
of the protestations of innocence by Photobrand, every one, save 
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Ono-keo-co, believed him to be guilty. So well satisfied were they, 
that it was not considered necessary to examine any more witnesses. 
Photobrand bent his eye, with a scowling countenance upon the 
Sorceress and her attendants, but it was in vain that he declared 
them to be impostors, who were, for some reason, plotting against 
his life. The Chief shook his head and wept, while Tamenend 
lamented that so brave a young warrior should be sacrificed to the 
manes of his murdered brother. 

When Ono-keo-co was informed of the fate of Photobrand, she 
raved, tore the long tresses of her hair, and rent her garments in 
the violence of her grief. Like Calypso, she could not be consoled 
for the loss of her Ulysses, for well she knew that tyrant custom 
would doom him to death. The Chief repented that he had vowed, 
in the presence of the Great Spirit, that he should die, if pro- 
nounced guilty, which was now the case ; and, notwithstanding 
Tamenend and Ono-keo-co plead, with prayers and tears, for the 
life of Photobrand, the Chief was inexorable, he having made the 
irrevocable vow. 

To Photobrand, death had no terror, apart from Ono-keo-co. 
The only pang to his brave soul was, that he must leave her, or 
that she must die too, for she had already concealed the knife, with 
which she intended to destroy herself and perish in his arms. 
Photobrand regretted that he must die with the stain of murder 
upon him, when he was entirely innocent, and he assured his father 
that, when he was dead, the truth would come to light, and show 
that he was guiltless. Kankinaw listened not to this, for he 
believed it to be only the ingenious pleading for life. But he was 
touched by the tears and prayers of the beautiful Ono-keo-co, and 
regretted the necessity of closing his ears to her cries for mercy. 

The next day was fixed for the execution of Photobrand, and a 
vast assemblage gathered to witness the execution. He was to die 
by the tomahawk, which was considered the quickest and most 
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merciful death. He was iGistened to a stake which had been driven 
in the ground, and several warriors were stationed with tomahawks, 
at a few paces distance, who, at the word of command, were to send 
their weapons through his skull to his brain, and their aim was 
certain death. 

Fhotobrand was thus situated, everj moment expecting to feel the 
deadly tomahawk riving and rendering asunder his skull, on its way 
to his brain, when all were startled in the solemn scene by a loud 
cry, a wild scream ; and, the next moment, the form of Ono-keo-co 
was seen approaching the spot, with dishevelled hair and rent gar- 
ments. No sooner did she approach than two of the followers of 
the Sorceress gazed upon her with a bewildered air, as if they had 
seen her before. One of them advanced towards her, while she was 
pleading for the life of Photobrand, and gazed in her face, acting, 
in the meantime, like one who is demented. At length he tore the 
painted mask from his face and clasped her in his arms, crying out 
in the most rapturous tones, 

"My daughter! my beloved Lelia! I have found you at last! 
Heaven be praised, I have found you at last." 

In a moment Ono-keo-co recognized the face of her father, Nich- 
olas Brabant. So soon as Brabant discovered that Photobrand was 
the betrothed of his daughter, he declared to the Chief that he was 
not guilty, and that a conspiracy was formed to take his life. 

" Seize on these wretches," said the Chief, and, in an instant, the 
Sorceress and her followers were arrested and confined. 

Brabant now informed Ono-keo-co, in the presence of Kankinaw 
and Tamenend, that when she was carried off he went in pursuit of 
her, in company with the bandit Lander, who betrayed him into 
the hands of a distant tribe, from whom, for a long time, he could 
not escape. That when he did escape, a short time before, he met 
the Sorceress, Kananka, in the forest, with those who were now 
prisoners. 
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"She told me," continued Nick, "that if I would assist in a cer- 
tain stratagem, I should be rewarded, received into the tribe, and 
have many favors. I agreed without knowing exactly what part I 
was to act. She then told me that there were two brothers, among 
the Delawares, sons of the Chief, who were both in love with a 
beautiful pale face, and that the object was to get rid of the favorite 
brother, that the other might possess the lovely Ono-keo-co. The 
suspicion flashed across my mind that, as Ono-keo-co had been 
brought into the tribe as a captive, she might be my daughter." 

"It strikes me," said Tamenend, "that there is a deep-laid 
scheme of treachery in this matter. Let the Sorceress and her fol- 
lowers be brought here before us. My life as the forfeit, that Pho- 
tobrand has been treacherously dealt with, and that his brother has 
laid a scheme to sacrifice him." 

"Aye," returned Photobrand, "you will find me innocent." 
The Chief now began to suspect that all was not fair, and ordered 
that the Sorceress, and those with her, should be brought forth, to 
confront Brabant. The excitement caused by this suspicion spread 
among the tribe, and a great number gathered to witness the result. 
When Kananka was brought out, there was a great change in her 
demeanor. Her boldness and confidence were gone, and fear was 
plainly visible upon her countenance. She hesitated, and fre- 
quently contradicted her own assertions, proving that a liar must 
be gifted with a good memory in order to be successful in decep- 
tion. 

"The intention, then," inquired Tamenend, "was to destroy 
Photobrand, that his brother might possess Ono-keo-co?" 

"That was the intention," replied Brabant, " which she commu- 
nicated to me, after I had promised to assist. I did not intend that 
Photobrand should perish by such mean treachery, and should have 
exposed it, had I not discovered my daughter." 

" It appears, then," said Tamenend, " that Neomock is not dead, 
20 
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but has invented this treacherous scheme to destroy his brother, and 
thereby possess Ono-keo-co ? " 

''Even so/' returned Brabant. ''She assured me that he was 
living, and that if he succeeded in obtaining the object of his affec- 
tion, I should hold a high rank in the tribe, and be amply rewarded. 
The whole story of the murder was invented, and the blood discov- 
ered on the rocks was placed there by design. It was the blood of 
a small animal, carried there, and slaughtered at night. He had 
overheard the plan of escape of the captive, and knew that the cir- 
cumstances would favor his intention." 

At these words a murmur ran through the assembly ; the Chief 
and Tamenend both stared with mingled wonder and horror de- 
picted on their countenances, while the Sorceress, silent and abashed, 
stood as if spell-bound. 

"And Photobrand was to be sacrificed," muttered the Chief, as 
if musing, " that his cruel and ungenerous brother might possess the 
fair flower, whose affections Photobrand had nobly won." 

"I have it!'' exclaimed Tamenend, rising from his seat with 
great energy ; " I see through the base design ! This Sorceress, this 
Kananka, who has imposed upon us, is no other than Neomock ! " 

At these words of the sage Tamenend, a wild cry arose from the 
multitude, and many rushed forward to obtain a nearer view of the 
Sorceress. The Chief was astonished, confounded, for such a 
thought had never entered his mind. 

" Let him be examined," cried Tamenend ; "let him be stripped 
of all the strange ornaments and gear, and my word for it, you shall 
find Neomock in disguise.'' 

The Sorceress was immediately taken to a wigwam; the long 
female hair was taken from his head ; the painted mask was taken 
off; the female garb and gauds were doffed ; the dress of Neomock 
put on ; and lo ! Neomock, the identical Neomock, stood before 
the astonished multitude, looking more like a criminal than an 
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accuser. A long, loud shout rose from the strong-lunged warriors, 
and the women set up a doleful howling, which was echoed and 
re-echoed along the rock-bound Brandywine. 

"Death to the traitor! death to Neomock!** broke from a 
hundred tongues, till echo caught the sound on her silver shell, and 
from a hundred hills came the words, '^ Death to the traitor ! death 
to Neomock I ' ' 

"And who are these,** said the chief, " who obeyed the will of 
Neomock, in dooming Photobrand to a guiltless grave ? Who is he 
who testified that Photobrand was guilty of murder ? " 

"He is a bandit and a villain,'* exclaimed Brabant, "who 
treacherously induced an Indian to carry off my daughter, and who, 
in the name of friendship, accompanied me in pursuit, and betrayed 
me into the hands of a distant tribe, among whom I was for years a 
captive. His name was Lander." 

" His villainy is known/' said Tamenend, "and he shall meet 
the doom he merits.** 

Lander, though a fierce and cruel man, was at heart a coward, 
and he trembled at the words of Tamenend. 

"Thank the Great Spirit," ejaculated the chief, "Photobrand 
is innocent, and has been saved from a cruel, unmerited death ! '* 

Ono-keo-co was frantic with joy, and clung convulsively to 
Photobrand, while Neomock gazed on them with a dark scowling 
countenance. He had been disappointed in the accomplishment 
of the dearest hope of his heart, and expected death as the penalty 
of his treachery ; but fear did not subdue his fierce intractable soul, 
in which the fires of jealousy and revenge still burned. He envied 
every smile, every caress, every look of love, that Photobrand 
received from Ono-keo-co. 

Brabant started, in company with some hunters, up the Brandy- 
wine, he being now a great favorite with the chief, on a hunting 
expedition, provisions having become scarce. During their absence 
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it was decreed by the chief that, as the life of Photobrand had 
been so greatly endangered, the fate of Neomock, and his fellow- 
conspirators, should be placed in his hands, that he might mete out 
to them whatever punishment they deserved. Photobrand pitied 
his brother, and, notwithstanding his having conspired against his 
life, he could not think of pronouncing his death-warrant. Neo- 
mock was too proud to beg his life, and declared that he would 
rather perish than see Ono-keo-co the wife of Photobrand, or stoop 
to the mean alternative of begging for life. 

"Then take your life, unconditionally," said the generous Pho- 
tobrand, " I desire not to stain my hands with your blood. Go, 
and be happy, if you can. Ono-keo-co, uninfluenced by any one, 
has preferred me, and why should you complain ? The Great Spirit 
has willed that she shall be mine.'' 

Neomock, without deigning to reply, turned upon his heel, and 
stalked sullenly away. But the chief was not disposed to let him 
escape entirely without punishment. A council was called, and it 
was declared that Neomock should be disgraced, and banished from 
the tribe. This sentence he heard unmoved, and he suddenly con- 
ceived the idea of carrying Ono-keo-co with him. Accordingly, 
after he had taken a formal leave, he concealed himself among the 
rocks and bushes, and that night watched for an opportunity to 
seize the object of his idolatry. 

According to her usual custom, Ono-keo-co strayed alone on the 
romantic banks of the Brandywine, then far more wild and pictur- 
esque than at present. The sun had sunk in golden glory behind 
the western hills, and the full, round moon hung, like a silver 
chandelier, in the great hall of heaven, as she wandered among the 
green glades, and watched the waters, illuminated by the moon's 
rays, as they rippled over the rocky bed of that romantic stream. 

Photobrand was sauntering on behind, unseen. Suddenly a 
scream pierced the ear of Photobrand, and, looking up, he beheld 
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Neomock running up the steep ascent, just opposite where the 
upper dam is now, with Ono-keo-co in his arms. She had uttered 
but one scream, for she fainted at the moment that she recognized 
Neomock. Being unencumbered, Photobrand rapidly pursued, and 
gained on him^ for love lent wings to the pursuer. 

Before Neomock reached the top of the declivity, finding that 
Photobrand was close upon him, he laid down the apparently life- 
less form of Ono-keo-co, and drew his knife for a desperate conflict, 
resolved to carry her off, or perish in the attempt. He did not 
wait for Photobrand to approach, but ran at him, making a deadly 
thrust with his knife. This was parried, or rather dodged, and so 
great was his impetus, that he fell, pitching over a high rock, head 
foremost. He did not move, after he fell, and when Photobrand 
approached, he found that his unfortunate brother had broken his 
neck, and was dead. 

This scene had been witnessed by Brabant, and the party of 
hunters and trappers, who were returning, loaded with game. In a 
cave, far up the Brandywine, Brabant had discovered his wife, the 
mother of Ono-keo-co, which she had made her home since her 
escape. Great was the rejoicing of Ono-keo-co, when she revived 
from her fainting fit, to find that her father and mother were both 
restored to her, after years of separation. 

The fate of Neomock was communicated to the people, but very 
little sympathy was felt, as he was an outlaw, and had been banished 
in disgrace. Photobrand and Ono-keo-co were united according 
to the custom of the Indians, and great pomp and ceremony were 
observed. The bride was adorned with all the glitter of a princess ; 
literally covered with beads, and beautified with the most gaudy 
ribbands and feathers. Tamenend gave her, in the name of her 
father, to Photobrand, and then blessed them, after which were 
commenced feasting, dancing and various games. Some fire-water, 
the curse of the Indians, as well as white men, had been procured. 
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and the happy Chief became so extremely happy that it was neces- 
sary to carry him to his wigwam. He was superlatively drunk. 

Brabant became a great man among the Delawares, and Lander, 
forgiven by Photobrand, became domesticated in the tribe. Never, 
perhaps, was there a happier pair than Photobrand and Ono-keo-co. 
She had been placed among the Indians at so early an age, that 
their customs seemed natural and familiar. From this pair sprang 
some of the most distinguished warriors and statesmen that ever 
shed renown upon the tribe, and, though the Delawares have dwin- 
dled to a mere handful, comparatively, yet the descendants of Ono- 
keo-co may be found among them to this day. It is with a melan- 
choly regret, a sorrowful feeling, that I contemplate the day, not 
far distant, when the last Indian, of the once powerful and numer- 
ous tribe of the Delawares, shall gather up his feet, and go down to 
the tomb of his ill-fated race. When I wander on the romantic 
banks of the Brandywine, I fancy that I see their dusky forms 
and bark canoes ; that I hear the death-song on the breeze ; and 
that I listen to the war-whoop, as it rings through the woods, and 
reverberates among the far-off rocks. But alas ! they are not there ; 
those sublime solitudes have been silent, and unbroken by the voice 
of the Indian, for ages. They will never again be trodden by the 
lords of the forest. 



Others of similar style, but abounding in varied phases of humor, 
earnestness and pathos, and possessing many interesting historical 
facts and traditions relating to localities in Delaware and the adja- 
cent portion of Pennsylvania, are the following : 

"The Wizard of Valley Forge'* with its "Sequel," "Helen 
MacTrevor : a Tale of the Battle of Brandywine," " Manitoo, the 
Indian Beauty of the Brandywine," *'The Quaker Merchant, or 
the Generous Man Rewarded," " Love a la Mode, or the Boatman's 
Daughter," "The Fortune Hunter," "The Fair Maniac," "The 
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Merchant of Wilmington/' **Zeker's Courtship/* *'Fatima, or the 
Fairy Queen of the Brandywine/' " The Dream of Love," and 
"The Duel/' 

Amid all the deplorable weaknesses and resulting misfortimes of 
the Milford Bard it can be truthfully and happily said that he never 
penned an impure thought. The man's constant appeals for a noble 
and lofty morality stand out boldly to redeem his own sad and shat- 
tered life. 

LAST LINES OF THE BARD. 

My weary head must soon repose, 

Upon its bed of clay; 
For heaTy, heavy are my woes 

That cload my life's young day. 

God grant that yon may never feel, 

The ills that I have known ; 
But may life's current softly steal 

Where sweetest flowers are strown. 



FINIS. 
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